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PREFACE. 


IT 1 HE object of this book is to present in short compass a 
■ comprehensive view of the leading subjects that bear on 
the work of the Christian Ministry. 

It has been the aim of the writer of the volume to make 
it the completest work on homilctical“and pastoral theology, 
and also the most practical. He is very grateful for the 
favourable reception which it has received in various churches 
and countries, and is especially pleased to hear of the aid 
which some foreign missionaries have derivedJrom it, in the 
training of native preachers.. It can never be expected that 
on such a subject all one’s views shall be accepted; the great 
matter is tobring the various points under the notice of young 
preachers, so that their own judgment may be exercise^ upon 
them, and their course in reference to them intelligently and 
deliberately settled. 

The author has not deemed it necessary to remove a few 
things which have a somewhat local or denominational refer¬ 
ence, believing that these will not essentially interfere with 
the catholic spirit and aim of tho book. 
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CHAPTER L 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY A MINISTRY OF THE WORD. 

T HE great purposes for which the Christian ministry has boon 
set up are familiar to us from such passages as these: “Go j 
ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the namo i 
of.‘the Father, and of tho Son, qnd of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
yon'’ (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). “ I send thee to opon their eyes, 
and to turn them from darknoss to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me” (Acts xxvi. 18). “Ho gave some . . . pastors and 
toaohera; lor the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till wo all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a porfect man, unto tho measure of the stature of 
tho fulness of Christ ” (Eph. iv. 11, 12,18. See also 2 Cor. v. 
18—21; 2 Tim. ii. 24—26). It is impossible to conceive any 
change so great or so glorious as that which tho Christian 
ministry is thns designed to effect. It aims at a radical change 
in the relation of men to God; an entire change, too, of charac¬ 
ter and life; it aims at bringing men habitually under the 
influence of the purest motives, and at making their life tho 
best and noblest possible, and the fittest preparation for the life 
to come. The influence of tho Christian minister does not 
terminate with his public services ; it is designed, undor God's 
blessing, to bo a silent power with his people during every hour 
of thdr lives; in hours of work and in hours of rest, in tho 
market-place and the counting-houso, in tho family and in the 
closet; prevailing, throngh the power of the Spirit, above all 
contrary influencos, counteracting somo of tho strongest natural 
inclinations, and bringing* every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. 
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For accomplishing all those changes, the chief instrument 
furnished to the Christian minister is—the Word. He is to come 
into contact with men ohiefly by means of spoken truth. What 
his Master has committed to him is “the Word of reconcilia¬ 
tion ” (2 Cor. v. 18). As a sower, “ he soweth the Word (Mark 
iv. 14). As a preacher, he preaches the word (2 Tim. v. 2). 
That Word is “ the word of salvation ” (Acts xiii. 26). It is 
the forerunner of faith and all other vital graces—“ faith oometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God ”.(Rom. x. 17). 
Wo do not speak at present of the unseen power that makos the 
instrument efficient; we advort to what is outwar,d and apparont 
—the means furnished to the minister for effecting tho chango. 
So far as he is concerned, that chango must be effected by the 
delivery of a message from God—a message which, in tho first 
instance, reveals the way to his favour, but which has bearings 
at tho same timo on the whole sphere of human life and duty. 

The end of tho Christian ministry is thus a marvel of sub¬ 
limity ; the instrument for accomplishing it is not loss a marvel 
of simplicity. It is often hard to believe that so groat results 
can bo achieved by the simple weapon with which the soldier of 
the cross is sent forth to confront tho Goliath that defies tho 
army of the living God. As of old, tho wisdom of tho world is 
ever ready to despigo the sling and tho stone, and is for cloth¬ 
ing the shopliord lad in more elaborate and imposing armour. 
Nothing could have been of less avail under tho old pagan priest¬ 
hoods than words spoken to the worshipper; tho pretends actB 
of magio and divination wero needed to givo power to tho priest/ 
In tho Churoh of Rome, and in churches of similar spirit at the 
presont day, the “ r word” sinks into insignificance, bofore the 
other means omployed to produce and doepon spiritual impres¬ 
sion. Tho minister must become more than a sorvant, a Sia/com, 
—he must be turned into a priest, a momber of a sacred caste, 
possessing, among other mysterious faculties, tho power of 
forgiving sin and dispensing grace, and a power more awful 
still—that of creating tho Saviour out of a morsel of bread, and 
offoring up his body and his blood ub a sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. The sorvices of religion must be turned into 
rites palpable to the sensos and fitted to ovontwo tho soul; 
the chief work of the minister must be tho performing of those 
rites; and the more complete his ritual tho greater ig his 
success; so that a triumphant climax is reached whon tho 
faithful on their deathbeds receive from him one by ono the last 
offices of the Churoh; their souls being, as it were, serenaded 
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imto heaven, whiio their bodies, protected beforo burial from 
infernal influences by lights and litanies, and carried forth amid 
songs and prayers, are at lost , committed to'that holy bed 
which their ever mindful mother has propared for v them in the 
consecratod earth of the cemetery. 

But the true-hearted minister will reject all such substitutes 
for his simple weapon as not only needless but pernicious. In 
his work, influences that operate externally are to bo used only 
in the most sparing way. They aro not to be altogether ex¬ 
cluded, for baptism and the Lord’s Supper appeal in the flrst 
instanco to the-.outward senses, and pootical rhythm and 
musical sound—both ontward things—are omployed in tho 
simplest sorvice of public worship. But those things aro dosigned 
for tho purpose of elucidating tho truth spoken, and making it 
more improssive; they aro not to supersede or to overlay it. 
“The word,” says Vinet, “docs not bocomo a rite; but the 
rite becomos a word.” The sacraments aro dosigned to mako 
tho message moro exprossive and its froight of blossing richer; 
but not to substitute an impression on the senses or an opus 
operatum for the intelligent and believing reception of tho truth. 
The Christian minister is not called a minister of rites and 
ceremonies; he is omphatically a “minister of tho Word” 
(Luke i. 2). “ Christ sent me,” said St. Paul, “ not to baptize, 
but to preach tho Gospel ” (1 Cor. i. 17). The baptizing was 
subordinate to the preaching, not tho preaching to the baptizing. 

If “the Word”—tho spoken truth of God—be thus tho groat 
instrument of the Christian ministry, it is clearly a matter of 
overwhelming importance that all intrusted with this instru¬ 
ment become right skilful in its use. If the chosen' men of ' 
Benjamin havo no weapon but tho sling and stono, thoy must 
be trained to sling stones at‘ an hairbreadth, and not miss 
(Judges xx. 16). Indeed, tho great end of our theological 
training in all its branches is to promote a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance, intellectual and experimental, with tho Word of God. 
Our theological studies would utterly fail if they did not bring 
back the student to the Scriptures, illuminated and vivified, ' 
filled with a clearor and richer meaning to himsolf, and moro 
capable of becoming in his hands, through the power of tho 
Holy Spirit, an instrument of spiritual influence over others. 
Such a study of the Bible is a study for a lifetime; and when 
it opens up in its true proportions, the longest liver has moro 
cause to fear that his life will bo too short for the study than 
that tho stndy will bo too meagre for his lifo. 
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However little the world may esteem the arrangement which 
makes the Christian ministry so emphatically a ministry of the 
Word, those who look dcoper will readily discover in it ele¬ 
ments of the groatest value, so that in this, as in other Divine 
arrangements, “ wisdom is justified of her children.” It may be 
enough for our present purpose to point out four such elements 
of value—to show how, from this arrangement, the instructions 
of the Christian ministry derive—1. Authority and power ; 2. 
Ori ginalit y: 8. Variety ; and 4 . Durability, 

1. Authority ami power, —The Christian pulpit has never been 
such a powerful engine as when it has kept most closely to the 
function of expounding and enforcing the Word of God. The 
English pulpit of the seventeenth century differed from that of 
the eighteenth in being aliko more Scriptural and more power¬ 
ful. Whatever else may be said of the Puritan preaching, it 
was certainly preaching of the Word. It kept in the foreground 
the great control truths—the fall, the doom of sin, the redemp¬ 
tion of Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, and the solemn 
consequences of the choice which every man is called to make 
between guilt and pardon, between sin and holiness, between 
hell and hoaven. 'Whatever variations there might be in the 
successive bars of tho music, the fundamental air was ever tho 
same; the communication came to men as a solemn messago 
from heaven with which it was madness to trifle. That 
ministry, whatever its faults and defects in other ways, was 
certainly a ministry of power, But when the pulpit ceased to 
be a place for expounding and enforcing the Word; when 
passionless essays and oxhortations to tho practico of virtue 
took the place of clear statements of Divine truth and earnest 
appeals to the conscience, the pulpit lost its efficacy. In the 
eighteenth centnry earnestness was deemed fanaticism, and a 
mild statement of some branch of the Christian evidence in 
answer to the charge that the Bible was a forgery, or a mild 
recommendation of some acknowledged virtuo, was regarded as 
the most proper expression of Christian zeal. But, as Dr. 
Samuel Johnson remarked, men got tired of hearing the apostles 
tried once a week for the crimo of forgery ; their souls longed 
for better food. In the hands of Wesley and Whitefield the 
pulpit again became an instrument of power, just because it 
returned to its great function of setting forth authoritatively the 
Word of Godv 

Wo ore sometimes told at the present day that the scope of 
the pulpit is far too narrow. If by this is meant that preachers 
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generally confine thomsolvos to tpo narrow a circle of Divine 
truth, thore is some ground for the criticism. But if it is 
meant that preachers ought to giyo up preaching “ old Hobrew 
doctrines,” and to turn tho pulpit into a kind of popular plat¬ 
form, from which everything interesting in science, exciting in 
politics,' beantifnl in art, and oven amusing in light literature, 
ought to bo freoly dispensed, wo bolieve not only that such 
an institution would bo a failure, but that tho pulpit would then 
becomo in reality what a German Roman Catholic called it in 
ridiculo—“ the chattorbox.” It is woll that tho pulpit should 
knowwheroin its great strength lies. There are Dolilahs in tho 
tent tompting Samson to part with his socrot, and persuading 
him to allow a razor to come upon his head. And truly the 
PhiUstineB would bo upon us if wo should ever forget our oflico 
as ministers of the Word, and be tempted to abandon those 
solemn truths which, uttered in God’s namo, fasten themselves 
to the conscience, and, evon where they do not lead to conver¬ 
sion, leavo an awful senso of their importance and of the mad- 
nosB of trampling them under foot. £Far better no pulpit at all 
than a pulpit that did not, as its chief business, solemnly 
address mou as lost sinners, summon them'to repentance, faith, 
and humility, and ontreat thorn, in Christ’s stead, to bo recon¬ 
ciled to Godj e 

Thore are sovcral incidental sourcos from which we may soo 
what it is about the pulpit that lays hold on men and stirs their 
hearts. Ono of these is Christian art. Tho snbject has a pain¬ 
ful intorest, art having beon so often abused and porvorted to 
unspiritual ends. Yet it is certain that whatevor power belongs 
to the masterpieces of Christian art is due to tho degree in 
which they represent the great.supernatural truths of tho Bible. 
Art is admitted to be powerful in proportion as it is biblical, 
and when mere tradition bocomos its basis it sinks accordingly. 
The pictures that stir mon most are thoso .which somehow 
embody tho great facts of sin and rodomption. “ It may at 
once he laid down,” says Lady Eastlako, 1 * “ that tho interostff of 
Christian art and the integrity of Scripture are indissolubly con¬ 
nected. Whore superstition mingles, the quality of Christian 
Art suffers; where doubt enters, Christian Art has nothing ta 
do. It may evon be averred that if a person could be imagined 
deeply imbued with aesthetic tastos.nnd sentiments, and uttorly 
ignorant of Scripture, he would yet intuitively prefer, as Art, 
• “ Life of our Lord ia Christian Art.” By Mrs. Jameson and Lady 
BasLlake. 
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all those conceptions of our Lord's history which adhere to the 
simple text." . 

It is said that tho musio of Handel falls comparatively dead 
upon a French andience, whore religious (scepticism prevails, 
and demands for its appreciation some degree at least of 
sympathy with a scriptural creed. Its power lies in the ex¬ 
pression it givos to great scriptural truths. 

If from art we pass to litorature, wo arrive at tho same con¬ 
clusion. In Titanic strength and grandeur Dauto stands with¬ 
out a rival; aud is not the vory soul of his poetry the Christian 
doctrine of rotribution—“ tho soul that sinnoth, it shall die" ? 
It is. very plain that tho mind of Shakespeare was deeply 
impressed with tho naturo and the dodim of sin ; it was as 
something much more than a weakness or imperfection that sin 
appeared to him; and his hell was very different from that 
coarse bugbear which it is often said to be. If wo think 
of Milton, we thifik of ono to whom tho Bible was such a 
power, that without his faith in it he would not merely have 
beon a different man, but he would hardly have beon a poot at 
all. What a contrast in enduring power and intorest betweon 
Milton aud Pope ! Tho one the incarnation of the deep Puri- 
tanio faith of the seventeenth century (without the Puritanic 
bareness), tho other tho reflection of tho deism of the eighteenth, 
or, as his Essay on Man has been called, “Bolingbroke in 
verse." Thus it appears that tho very truths which tho culture 
of tho present day would explain away as mythical, or repudiato 
as barbarous, constitute in no small measure the, onduring 
strength of the Christian pulpit. ; 

2. Originality. No donbt our first impression is that 
Biblical preaching cannot bo original. If the problem were 
stated thus : A cortain book is furnished ns the basis of in¬ 
structions to ho given age after ago and century after century 
to the whole oP Christendom, how long will it be ere its 
contents are exhausted, and every new or original view which 
it can supply brought" forward ? tho roply would probably be, 
that it was impossible that a singlo book, handled constantly 
by innumerable expounders, could furnish anything new after - 
two or three generations at most. Every grain of wheat, it 
would be thought, must by that, time have been separated from 
a mass subjected to such continual thrashing. But the case 
is quite different. To any thoughtful mind it mast be a great 
marvel not that there are many commonplace preachers, but 
that there are still any original preachers at all. That out 
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of a book eighteen hundred yoars old, which preachers without 
number havo boon continually handling, men should still bo able 
to gather anything frosh or vivid, should bo ablo to construct 
discourses that command tho attention of intelligent and woll-road 
audioncos, and to do this with apparently no moro difficulty than 
their predecessors at the dawn of Christianity, is suroly an intel¬ 
lectual phenomenon demanding Borne explanation at onr hand. 

Is there any other hook in tho wide world suscoptiblo of such, 
treatment? Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Sliakospoaro—is it con¬ 
ceivable that any of them should bo drained in like manner 
week after week, in All agos and in all countrios, and yet should 
nover run dry ? Would the expositors nover fool it a penance 
to bo confined to a path beaten so hard by their predecessors,, 
and the hearers to bo for over subjected to hoaring tho same 
names and being fed with tho same food ? Tho question, lot 
it bo obsorvod, is not whothor Scriptural preaching is nover a 
weariness to any. No doubt it is. But to thoso persons all 
truth of the same kind would bo a wearinoss. Tho phenomenon 
before us is, that in all agos and in all countries there are 
multitudes who listen to tho lively exposition and onforcomont 
of Scripture truth with the keenest interest, and thatfthere are 
preachers who bring it out as freshly as if it had come but 
yestorday from hcavon.^j There must bo something very 
special about the Bible to account for this. Our explanation is 
that tho Biblo is givon by inspiration of God, and that it is as full 
of Divine forms and germs pertaining to tho spiritual world as 
tho book of nature is full of them pertaining to tho'physical. No 
ago con exhaust tho fertility of nature. There are combinations 
of her forms and colours to be detected over and anon as frosh 
as anything soon by Adam; and neither painter nor poet can 
over bo constrained to weep, like Alexander, that he has ex¬ 
hausted the old world, and that no now world can be found to 
conquer. It is tho samo, too, with tho Biblo. Divino truth 
lies there in forma innumerable, and no singlo preacher, nor 
jchool nor ago of preachers, can ever bring the whole to light. 
Tho moro wo penotrato into this treasury, tho moro shall wo 
be enabled to bring out of it things now and oIcQ If wo con¬ 
tent ourselves with an easy and superficial study of it, wo shall 

* “ Novolty is a great means of interesting, and preaching can only 
maintain its ground in this respect by continually renewing itself. Men 
wish for novolty, and, all things considered, they are not wrong. . . . 
Every prudent preacher will bring forth from his treasury things new and 
oid”:~r»n*t. 
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of course be ablo to produce nothing but.what is familiar to all. 
But if wo ponotrate below tho surfaco, if wo dig in the Biblo as 
for hiddon treasure, wo shall never coase to find what is fresh 
and interesting.' The most original mind cannot eroato truth; 
it con only bring to light truth that already oxiets, or find out 
rolations of truth which havo not beon formorly apprehended. 
God’s Book of Revolution is no moro exhausted in those rospocts 
than God’s Book of Nature. It is to naturo that tho artist 
must look if hd would freshen his mind-r-if ho wonld got into 
somo new line o3f representation that will fascinate and movo 
tho lovers of art.* It is to the Biblo, in liko manner, that tho 
preaohor must look if he would give fresh interest and power 
to truths that havo begun to pall upon tho gonoral ear. But it 
must be the Bible worked by moditation and prayer into his 
own bouI, producing a spiritual originality which will mako his 
applications of it to actual life as vivid as if tho book had beon 
written f(^r tho prosent day. 

8. Variety. In roferonco to this, too, as a product of biblical 
preaching, the first impressions of many are different. The 
notion is apt to prevail that a strictly biblical ministry must bo 
a monotonous ono. And in many cases, it must bo owned, 
preachers getting into a round of leading truths, and repeating 
them again and. again with littlo variety, do foster this im¬ 
pression. It is a fault into which some of our most spiritual 
proachers are apt to fall. They deem it onworthy of earnest 
mon, yearning for souls, to preach on any topics but thoso which 
concern, in the most direct way, the relation of tho sinnor to 
the Saviour. But in leaving out, as they do, a great portion 
of the Word of God, they are apt to cultivate in thoir hearers a 
narrow type of piety, instead of embracing in their instructions, 
in due proportion the whole scope of that Word which, in its 
fnlnoss, is fitted to mako tho man of God perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works. It is quite rcmatkable, indeed,’ 
how very small is the number of texts usually made use of 'by 
the evangelist passing from place to placo. But tho pastor 
who has to feed the^flock from week to week and from year to 
year, must study to combine the conditions of unity in variety, 
and variety in unity.' 

• Sir Walter Scott was once asked why ho was so caroful in examining 
and describing real scenes, when he could so easily havo constructed Ifis 
scenery from his own imagination. His answer wad that his imagination 
* would have been exhausted in a very few efforts; hut that there was 
infinite freshness and variety in naturo. V* 
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No bettor modo of doing this con bo found than by trying to 
make the lessons of the pulpit co-oxtensive with the teaching of 
the Bible. Lookod at even superficially, the Bible is a book of 
romarkablo variety. Besidos thoology, in tho strictor sense of 
the term, it prosonts history and biography, oxtending ofton to 
the minutest details;, devotional writing, bringing out all tho 
varied experiences of tho human heart, especially in its search 
for God; tho proverbial wisdom of men in whom a rare worldly 
shrewdness blended with tho profonndest veneration { typical 
representations of God’s kingdom, of great interest and variety, 
if only we could get the right key to their meaning ; songs and 
poems equally remarkablo for their appreciation of naturo and 
lor tho dopth of their spirituality. What shall \yo say of tho 
Gospels, the Acts, and tho Epistlos ? The person, tho lifo, and 
tho doath of Christ—what a study is this, and how fitted to stir 
tho heart to its depths 1 Tho kingdom of God sot up on earth 
—what a wondorful conception ! How*solemnizing to think of 
this Divino creation being in tho midst of us, and of our being 
citizons of it, with all its holy rules of living, and of the imme¬ 
diate relation of every momber of it to tho Divino King 1 Look 
across any part of tho Bible, and passages of quito Divino boauty 
are sure to mcot your eyo. Take Gonosis, tho oldest book of 
all, with its first articulato utterance of tho Divino voice, “ Lot 
there bo light; ” fit word to herald all tho rost—morning 
star, as it wore, of “ tho true light that lighteth eyory man that 
cometh into the world.” The happy garden, the cursed 
temptation, tho fall, the expulsion, tho promiso; tho contrasted 
characters and dismal tragedy of Cain and Abol ; tho gloom of 
a growing corruption rolievod by tho bright star of Enoch; tho 
flood, tho destruction of all flosh, tho salvation of the elect 
family, the how in the cloud, tho fall and shamo oven of tho 
choson patriarch; tho rebellion of Babol and its momorablo 
punishment; the riso of tho groat empires on tho banks of tho 
Euphrates and the Nilo; the^call of Abram, tho chequered lives 
of the pilgrim-fathors, theprophotio blossing of the dying Jacob, 
tho romantio fulfilment of Joseph’s dreams, and, the curtain 
foiling on tho embalmed remains that could rest nowhere but in 
the land of holy promise. 

To master all the treasures of the Biblo, to blend all its 
voices into a harmonious whole, is no oasy attainment. [Though 
one great lino of doctrine runs through Scripture, it has its 
diversities, like tho parts of a musical harmony. Superficial 
men are ever finding contradictions whore the profounder 
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studont will find a romarkablo balanco and agroomont. To 
prosorvo this balanco wo must follow tho manifoldncss of 
Scripture, and not cohfino onrsolvos to cortain favoarito linos. 
Wo .must havo breadth as well as intensity in onr touching, 
othorwiso wo may fostor a feverish lifo which will bo followed 
by a time of reaction and dreary lifolessnoss. Tho history of 
tho Christian Church is too full of such eases. Eager to 
uphold some groat truth which has been tho objoet of assault, 
tho toachors of tho Church havo somotimos sufforod othor 
truths, forming its true complement and balanco, to drop out of 
view. Moanwhilo a craving has arison in somo hoarts for tho 
nourishment to lib derived from tboso neglected truths; exag¬ 
geration in one direction and disparagement in another havo 
followed, till somo most painfnl strife and lamontablo schism 
havo completod tho process. Thoro is something in tho vory 
nnturo of Divine truth, and its solemn bearing on eternal lifo 
and doath, that rondors good men liable to exaggerate, and to 
show oxcitcd and feverish energy in defonding treasures of such 
inostimablo value. Tho safeguard against such extremes would 
undoubtedly bo if our pulpits wore exponents of tho whole 
counsel of God, and our pastors wise and faithful stewards, 
ablo to givo to all their Master’s housohold a portion of meat in 
duo season. 

4. Durability. Wo aBeribo this property to biblical preaching 
as including both tho ondurnneo of the institution itsolf, and tho 
pormanonco of the impression made by it ob men’s minds. 

Tho Christian ministry has. a singular vitality. Schools of 
philosophy, once full of lifo, have diod away; bright popular 
enterprises, like that of chivalry, havo come and gono ; insti¬ 
tutions for the advancement of art and science, guilds for the 
benefit of trade, mechanics’ institutes, people’s colleges, and 
what not, havo tried to strike thoir roots into tho doop soil of 
our social life without more than partial and transitory success. 
The Christian ministry has fared otherwise. 4 Wo do not refer 
now to what eallB itself tho Christian priesthood, which deponds 
for its onduranee on quito another set of conditions. We speak 
of an institution which claims no magical powers, but stands 
out before the world simply as tho pillar and ground of the 
truth. What chance of permanence would tho Chnrch havo, if, 
sovering hersolf from Bpecial connection with tho revealed 
mossage of God, Bho were to bccomo a more agent of Christian • 
civilisation and improvement ?—if hor churches were to bccomo 
lecture-rooms and opera-houses, and, instoad of showing to men 
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the way of salvation, sho woro to show them experiments 
in chemistry and regnlo their oars with songs and jokes ? 
Clover men may no doubt draw audiences for a time on Sunday 
evonings to hear expositions of tho physical basis of life, illus¬ 
trated by means of a black-board and a piece of chalk, and 
intorspersod with snatches of music; but what hold can such 
things tako of tho masses, or what chanco of endurance can 
thoy have ? Liko those troos whoso root3 run along tho surface 
of tho ground, such institutions can Jjhvp but a short and fitful 
existence; and novor can you expect to see in connection with 
thorn what you soo so ofton under tho Christian ministry—tho 
stoady crowded congregation assembling from ago to ago, tho 
children taking tho place of thoir fathers, their attachments 
becoming stronger, thoir sympathies deopor with advancing 
years. To givo to tho Christian ministry its vital attachments, 
it must bo plainly in connoctibn with tho saving truth of God, 
affording ground for tlio conviction expressed by tho poor 
maiden ot Philippi—“ These men are the sorvants of tho most 
high God, which show unto us the way of salvation ” (Acts 
xvi. 17). 

And as this connection is nocessary for tho pornmnonce of 
the institution, so it is.also for the enduranco of any impressions 
that may be mado by it. If the clorgy aimed only at sotting 
forth such views of truth and duty as have commended tham- 
aolvos to their own minds, thoy no doubt might havo a numbor 
of attached and admiring hearers, but thoir words could not 
sink very deep or turn the current of many lives. The echoes 
would not livo as do the echoes of many a scriptural sennou, 
slumboring, perhaps, whilo life flows smobthly, but awaking in 
tho day of trial, and comforting the soul in( tlio hour of death. 
If we would proach sermons of such a kind as to arrest tho 
conscience and turn the Will, we must fill them with tho Word 
of G6d. Ijt is the enduring effect of such teaching, in contrast 
with the transitory impression of what is meroly of human 
origin, that $1. Peter thus describes: “ Being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by tho Word of. God, 
which livoth and abideth for ever. For all flcSfenis as grass, 
and all the glory of man as tho flower of grass. Tho grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof fallcth away : bnt the Word 
of tho Lord endureth for ever. And this is the Word which by 
tho gospel is preached unto yon.” 

These viows of the efficacy of biblical preaching are tho more 
worthy of consideration because of the tendency of some 
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preaohers at tho prosoot day to appeal for tbo authority of wliat 
thoy say not to tho Word of God, but to the reason of thoir 
hoarore—thoir sonso of what is right And fit, thoir innato por- * 
coption of truth and duty. If tho authority of Scriptnro wore 
recognised as supromo, and it were sought, in addition, to draw 
out for its truths tho testimony of roason and of conscionco, all 
would bo right; and tho fresh vigour of such preachers would 
be a valuable-holp to tho efficacy of tho pulpit. But tbo 
authority of Scripture is not represented ns supreme. Mon aro 
constituted in a sonso their own guides, thoir o^n lawgivers, 
and their own rulers ; and tho degree of their doforenco to such 
authority cannot riso much above tho authority itself. The. 
desirable thing would bo to combine tho old appeal to tho Word 
of God with that frank recognition of man’s actual thought's and 
foolings which this class of proachors make so copiously. It is 
a groat duty to commond ourselvos to every man’s conscionco 
in tho sight of God ; but whatever support we seok to derive 
for our lessons from tho conscience must bo secondary to that 
which we draw from our groat standard—tho writ ton Word of 
tho Lord. 

Somo will no doubt complain that this is tho way to produce 
intolerant preachers, and that dq men aro so offensive in thoir 
intolerance as those who claim that all thoir yiows ore identical. 
with the Word of God. But, whero there is real ground for this 
offonsivenoss, it arises from this claim being made in roforonco 
to lossor matters on which tho Bible gives no direct uttorance. 

If th(^ Bible really is a message from God on tho great matters 
of sin and salvation, bo must bo a poor mosseugor who . has no 
definite conception of tho substance of tho mossage, and 
allows fnen to accept or reject it according as they like it or no. • 

To preach with powor and effect, it is plain that the Christian 
minister must be in deep sympathy with tho Lord of tho Bible, 
habitually thinking, as it wero, his very thoughts and breathing 
his foolings. Divine truth digested into the substanco of his 
spiritual being, and reproduced as if it wore part of himself, goes 
to tho hoarfc of his hearers with all tho power of a Divine 
mesgage, and with all the frostiness of a human oxperionce. A 
church replenished with such a race of ministers stands jn no 
dangor of extinction ; her path will be that of the shining light 
that ahinoth more and more unto tho perfect day. 
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O F tho New Testament ministry it qaay be said as really as 
of tho Old Toatamont priesthood—“No man takoth this 
honour unto kimsolf, but ho that ie called of God, as wad 
Aaron *' (Hcb. v. 4). But tho manner of tho cftll is widoly and 
obviously difforont. Tho call to tho priesthood camo through 
hereditary descent—it ran in tho blood; but in the New Testa¬ 
ment wo find no trace of any such arrangement for tho Chris¬ 
tian Church. The mannor in which men aro callod to tho New 
Testament ministry corresponds to the naturo of the Now 
Testamont dispensation. Tho ovidonces of this call arefjntor- 
nal rathor than oxtornal; they are to be found in inward 
qualifications, not .in oatward marks. 1 Our theory of tho 
ministry is that the existence of tho qualifications is the founda¬ 
tion of the title to tho offico; that it lios with the applicant and 
tho Church jointly to determine whether he has this title ; and 
that when tho Chureh ordains a man to tho ministry, sho pro¬ 
ceeds on tho principle that as ho appears from his qualifications 
to have been called to the office by the Lord, ho ought to bo 
invested with it by man. Tho Church, however, is often not 
able to come to a very clear jndgmont on the question whether 
a man has roally received a call from tho Lord to enter into 
his public service; all the more, therefore, it is incumbent on 
applicants to be vory careful in this matter, faithfully applying 
tho rule—“ Let a man oxamino himself.” 

Whilo iliis lecturo shall bo occupied chiefly with considera¬ 
tions-for the sottlemont of the personal question, we desire 
emphatically to lay down the position, that, howevor clearly it 
may seem to an individual that ho has the Mastor’s call, tho 
approval and ordination of the Church are ordinarily necessary 
to constitute tho ministerial office. Groat evil has arisen in tho 
discussion of this subject from looking only at one sido of 
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question which undoubtedly has two sides. Some look ex¬ 
clusively at tho imeard qualifications, and hold that if » man 
his those the approval and ordination of tho Church are worth* 
less; others hold that if a man has the approval and ordination- 
'of the Church, ho is a trno and authorised minister, lot hie per* 
sonal qualifications bo what they may. The latter is no doubt 
by far tho more dangerous error; but there is danger, too, in 
the other. Tho latter would invest some mon with tho character 
of Christ’s ambassadors wh&n Ho never sent, and never could 
have sont, becauso they are evidently* destitute of his spirit; and 
“if any man have not tho spirit of Christ, he is nono of his." 
The othor would allow mon to assurao the ministerial office 
without any check on their own judgment of their fitness, thus 
encouraging tho rough and forward, and. discouraging the self- 
distrustful and hnmblo, and doing away with ail that comely 
order which the Head of tho Church esteems so highly. The 
true view is that which combines both, holding that the thing 
of intrinsic value—that which constitutes the foundation of a 
real call to tho ministry—is personal qualification; but that, in 
ordinary circumstances at least, there must bo a’trying of tho 
spirits and a judgment on their qualifications by tho Church, 14 
ordor to tho constitution of tho ministerial officoj On this foot¬ 
ing wo proceed to investigate the subject. 

It'is of groat importance to accustom our minds to the idoa 
of a personal relation between tho Christian ministor and tho 
Lord Jesus Christ. This, in fact, is implied ( 1 .) in the very 
name; a ministor, servant, Sidicovos, must hold a personal rela¬ 
tion to a master; an ambassador must he appointed to his office 
by tho porson whom ha represents ; an under-shepherd must 
recoivo the portion of the llodk for which ho is to caro from the 
hands of the Chief Shepherd. (2.) It. is impliod, further, in 
the nature of tho work to be done ; the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom proceeds on n connected scheme, in which each part 
of the work boars on tho rest; tho building of tho spiritual 
temple is carried on in conformity to a comprehensive plan ; 
and though mon may work who are not colled, and their work 
may be overrulod for good, yet tho true and authorised work¬ 
men must be subject to the call and instructions of tho Master 
Builder. ( 8 .) It is implied in tho fact that efficient ministers 
ar^ represented ,as tho gijts of tho Lord to thoso portions of tho 
vineyard that enjoy their services. “I will give them pastors 
according to mine heart, which shall feed them with knowledge 
and understanding 0 (Jer. iii. 15). “ When Ho ascended upon 
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high, Hq led captivity captive, and gave gifts onto men, . . . and 
He gave somo, apostles; and somo, prophets; and somo, ovan- 
golists; and some, pastors and teachers; for tho perfecting of tho 
saints, for tho work of the ministry, for tho edifying of tho bod/ 
of Christ” (Eph. iv. 8,11, 12). (4.) It is impliod in the ana¬ 
logical case of the Old Testament prophets, -who woro called 
God to their mission—“ Boforo I formett tlfea in tho holly I 
knew thee; and bofore thou earnest forth out of tho womb I 
sanctified thee, and f ordained theo a prophot uhto tho nations ” * 
(Jor, i. 5); fvhilo of unauthorised prophets it is said, “I have 
not sent those prophots, yot they ran : I Jmvo not spoken unto 
thorn, yftt they "prophesied ” (Jer. xxiii. 21). (6.) It is implied 

further in tho analogy of the apostlos, all of whom woro called 
by Christ and sent by Christ—“ As thou hast sont mo into tho 
world, oven so havo I also sent thorn into the world ” (John 
xvii, 18). (6.) And finally, it is implied in tho promises 

made to Christ’s ministers. “Tho Comfortor, which is tho 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, Ho shall 
teach you all things ” (Johi^xiv. 20). “ Whon the Chmf Shep¬ 
herd shall'appear, yo shall roceivo a crown %f glory that fadetb 
not away ” (1 Bot. v. 4). . 

It is important that such views as theso of the relation 
botwoon Christ and his ministers and the appointment they 
hold from Him be attentively considered, as some aro disposed 
to regard tho idea of a pivino call to tho .ministry, as a fanatical 
one, unworthy of tho consideration of sobfcr minds. But if tho 
Head of the Church knows his sheep and calls them by namo, 
it is obvious He must know his shepherds; and if oven tho 
foremost of tho apostles could not be intrusted with feeding the 
sheep and tending tho lambs, till he had threo times answered a 
question relating to his personal state, it is not only not un¬ 
worthy of tho attention of candidates for tho ministry, hut 
ominently tho roverso, to inquire whether this offico of shepherd 
is designed by their Lord for them. It is an inquiry relating 
to a matter of fact, and on themnswer to it must depend a great 
question of right or wrong. If a man who consciously is not 
called assume the officoi sanction that may be given'to him 
by a fallible church, epm reverso the fact, and mako him a truo 
shepherd of Christ’s sheop. His career must be unblessed, 
unhallowed—a profano handling of sacrod things, tho intrusion 
of a thief and & robber into the sheepfold, to whose voice the 
sheop will not listen. How soon to euch a man, when the first 
feeling of novelty is past, will tho ministry in its truo functions 
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be a burden and a weariness I How sorely will be be tempted 
to make it a mere platform for benevolence or a theatre for 
self-display, or to add to it somo more sprightly occupation, 
instead' of keoping to Christ’s grand object—building up that 
kingdom which is not meat and drink, bnt righteousness and 
poace and joy in the Holy Ghost. And how distressing his 
influence on the flock,, guiding them net to the green pastures 
and still waters, bat to the dry places of the wilderness— 
mountains where there is no dew, neithor the rain falleth upon 
thcml' . v .- 

The common application of the words. “ calling ” and “ voca¬ 
tion” to mon’s ordinary occupations shows that even there, in 
virtue of certain considerations, ‘some men are providentially 
designed for particular modes of life. These considerations 
have a certain resemblance to those which detenuino a^all 
to the Christian ministry. A person is understood to have a 
vocation 4o . a profession or pursuit when throe dements are 
combinod— inclination, ability , and opportunity; —and the more 
decidedly that all these point to that particular pursuit the more 
- clear is his vocation. A man with ability to bo an artist, with 
a passion for art, with the opportunity of learning and proeocuting 
the profession, may be held to have a calling to it, subject, of 
course, .to the risk of error under the head of ability, which 
must at,first be doubtful, and to difficulties under tho hoad of 
opportunity, which, however, may bo designed only to call 
forth the onergy and resoluteness of his character. If we . give 
a full scriptural interpretation to the tehns, it may be sufficient 
to say that these three olemonts, inclination, ability, and oppor¬ 
tunity, constitute the call to tho Christian ministry. 

But we upust not loavo the matter in this vaguo form, since 
these terms may be understood in a varioty of ways. For 
.example, inclination. Ministerial life may be attractive to 
young persons of particular temperament in somo of its secondary 
aspects; they may have a liking for a life of quiet usefulness; 
their literary tastes may bo attraoted by tho clergyman’s little 
study and theological library; they may have a personal attach¬ 
ment to some who are engaged m the pursuit; or they may feel 
that, moro than any other, it fulfils their ideal of a desirable 
life. Their ability may have been tested by tho nsual mothods 
in their preparatory classes, and by the crowning evidonce of 
their having passed tho final examinations with eclat. Thoir 
opportunity may have been determined so far by tho abaonco of 
any other pursuit which it would havo been natural for them to 
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follow, py the encouragement and approval of their friends, and 
by the probability of their obtaining a suitable sphere of labour. 
Now thore aro no doubt instances not a few of young mon 
entering on preparation for the'ministry with views as indefinite 
as these, who, either in tho courSo of their studies or in their 
first grappling with the difficulties of the ministry, have been 
led to a far more profound senso of its responsibilities, and have 
proved themselves to be able and successful ministers of Josus 
Christ. Not soldom a man, while sitting in his place in divinity 
class-rooms, has for the first time hoard the voice of the Master 
asking “Whom shall I send?” and for the first time been 
moved in spirit to reply, “ Hero am I, send me.” A man may 
receive his real call to the ministry even after ho has boon 
formally in the office. Bui lot it bo understood, that whatever 
the graco of God may afterwards effect, a more leaning towards 
the ministry, based on such secondary grounds as we have now 
adverted to, Cannot bo regarded as a call to it. It may bo that 
Christ destines some such for high usefulness in that office 
ultimately, but with their present views and feelings thoy are. 
not enlitled to rogard HinTas calling them to feed his ahoep and 
his Jambs. The reason is plain. In the ministry of the gospel 
there is need for a man’s soul to do the work, while in the 
cases that have been supposed the soul has received no adapta¬ 
tion for it/ Tho work of Christ demands a glow upon the spirit, 
a devotion, a fervbur, arising from a deep experience of sin and 
grace, and the power of the world to come—demands an active 
desire for tho salvation of souls, not always .to bo found in those 
who favour the ministry as a quiet useful life. ‘Thore are 
various forms of Christian philanthropy or benevolence, to 
which, according to their opportunity, all Christian men are 
called ; but the philanthropy which is peculiar to the Christian 
ministry is tho love of souls/ It is in many ways important and 
dosirablo that the ministers of tho gospel should encourage, 
and, so far as other duties permit, personally promote, these 
various forms of philanthropy; but it must bo clearly under¬ 
stood that theso do not constitnte thoir primary work, and that 
an interest in thorn is not the specific qualification which indi¬ 
cates, on tho part of Christ, a call to his ministry. The minister 
is the servant to whom Christ intrusts the carrying out of the 
grand purpose for which ho came into the world. “ This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Josus 
came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief” 

(1 Tim, i. 16). In all whom Christ calls to bo his servants in 
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this work, thore must be found some fitness for it in this its 
diighost aspect—a speeial interest in tho salvation of souls, and 
a doiiberate purpose to mako this the great business of their 
lives. 

1. Plainly, then, in tho first place, a call to the ministry 
presupposes the existence of the great mark of a servant of 
Christ—conversion of heart and life. 

It is not to bo snppoeod that Christ would call men to his 
ministry, or tho work of saving souls, whoso own souls are not 
saved, and who aro not partakers of that, life which comes from 
the indwelling of, the Holy Ghost. Tho order of his kingdom 
is, “ Let the dead bury their dead.” It is truo, at the samo 
time, that unconverted men havo sometimes been the instru¬ 
ments of savifig good to others, and instances could bo given of 
persons who have beon led to tho Saviour, and have oontinged 
to adorn his doctrine, while ho who first led thorn had comy to 
wallow in tho lowest dopths ofjmnsuality. This fact may well 
raako studonts of divinity carfcnil in examining tho foundations 
v of their Christian profession. No ono is entitled to assumo 
^ that all must bo right with him in this respect, sinco otherwise 
ho wonld not be an aspirant to tho ministry. There is.no such 
thing as an official road to heaven! Whatovor may bo tho way 
in which ho was led, ho must havo given himself to Christ 
before ho can, be his minister. There must bo found in him 
that sense of nnworthiness and emptiness which leads him day 
by day tq tho blood that elcansoth. from all sin, which draws 
him to God, makes Him hang upon tho promiso of the Spirit, 
encourages ihim to read and pray, and makes him earnest and 
unceasing in tho conflict with sin and temptation. Carelessness 
in the keeping of hfs own vinoyard can be no recommendation 
in tho keepor of other vineyards ; and of all men tho servant of 
tho Lord should ho tho last to lie open to .tho reproach—" What 
meanest thou, 0 sleopor ? ariso, call upon thy God” (Jonah i. C). 

2. More than this, a call to the ministry supposos a peculiar 
sympathy with Christ in his great ontorprise as Saviour, and a 
strong desire to bo of service to Him in that onterpriso. 

A deep sense of tho guilt and misery of sinners, far from 
their' father’s house, and often fain to fill their holly with tho 
husks ; much distress of soul at tho thought of lives perverted 
by sin from their great ond, and prostitutod to objects shallow 
anJ unsatisfying at tho best; a yoajming desire to gathor tho 
wanderers to the Saviour; a sense of mental refreshment, a 
seeing of the travail of one’s soul and being satisfied in tho 
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accomplishment of this desire; a feoling that to help thus 
would be to apply one’s life to the noblest purpose, and to 
reap a reward that leaves nothing to be desired; a fervent wish 
to be sent ont by,the Master on such errands, an eagerness to 
hear from hie lips the command, “ Go, work to-day in my vine¬ 
yard ; ’’—some such experience as this is one of the spiritual 
conditions that mark off some out of the mass of young Chris¬ 
tians as specially qualified to take part in Christ’s * ministry. 
Wo would not exclude those who, feeling deeply that-ihfs is 
the true spirit of his seiwice, but lamenting their own poverty 
and emptiness in regard to it, are lifting up their souls to God, 
beseeching Him to pour it out upon them. We should indeed 
bo most hopeful of such, knowing that as the air rushes most 
rapidly into an exhausted receiver, so the grace of God fills 
moat roadily the soul that is consciously empty. The Church.' 
has no such ministers as those in whose breasts the Word of 
the Lord so presses for uttoranco, that oven if like. Jeremiah 
they should say, “I will not make mention of him, nor speak 
any more in his name**’ (Jor. xx. 9), his word would bo in 
their heart as a horning fire ehut np in their bonos, so that 
they could not keep it from bursting forth. Natural tempera¬ 
ment—that part of a man which it is least easy to alter—may 
have something to do with this ; but bo our tomporamont what 
it may, wo havo little cause to beliovo that wo aro called to 
Christ’s public servico nnloss it be at least our aim and prayer 
to have his word so dwelling in us that “ wo cannot but speak 
the things which wo have scon and hoard ” (Acts iv. 20). 

8. It follows that whore there is jrroal call to tho ministry, 
along with this sympathy with Christ in his groat enterprise of 
salvation, there will bo a readiness for those habits of fife and 
modes of service that tond to its accomplishment. 

A genuine aspirant, to tho ministry must havo the power of 
contemplating what has now been described as tho main part of 
hid fifo-work, and of sotting himself to accomplish it accordingly. 
Of course, young men at.the beginning of a race cannot know 
oxperimontally all its difficulties and temptations, aud cannot 
therefore have before them all tho circumstances that would 
enable thorn to say intelligently that they never would tiro of it. 
But this is not necessary. It is enough that, so far as they 
know themselves, and know tlie work, and know tho promises 
and helps that aro available for. it, their hearts go with it, and 
that, fecognismg this eta to of mind as the gift of God, thoy feel 
the necessity of cqntinnally asking Hyn to renew and deepen 
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it, so that as timo rolls od they may like the work bettor, and 
live for it moro. It ought not to be concoaled that the experi¬ 
ence of lifo that will come to you by-and-by will bring with it 
temptations which you may feel but feebly now. To renounce 
the ,world, with its aims and prizes, is often an easier thing for 
a young man in tbo'freo fndopendence of yonth, thaafor one 
whose position is complicated by domestic' relations, and who is 
sometimes tempted to desire for the skke of others what ho 
could quite freely renounce for himself. But, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, an aspirant to the ministry mnst see to it that he is 
Content, with God’s help, to load a lifo which cannot well fail to 
bo one of muchiahour and self-denial; that ho possesses those 
habits of solf-command which shall preserve him from the 
snares of indolence and fitfulnoss ,* that, like Moses, he can turn 
aside from the allurements of wealth and pleasure, feeling that 
tho humblo phth he has chosen has rewards of its own far highor 
than those of Egypt; that ho has faith onough in his Mastor’to 
keop his mind at case as to temporal things, in tho belief thqfc 
God will snppl^all his need, according to his riches in glory, * 
by Christ Jesus ; that he has a special abhorrence of all thoso 
vices, such as sensuality, decoit, or dishonesty, a single act of 
which, openly committed or disclosed, might bo onough to dis¬ 
credit if not ruin his character and usefulness for ever ; and, 
above all, that ho is so alive to tho necessity of maintaining this 
spirit and these habits of life by daily fellowship with tho Foun¬ 
tain of Lifo, that tfyoy form tho subject of his most earnest sup¬ 
plications at the thrpne of grace. 

The npaintcnance and culture of tbfc spirit is indeed one of 
the most important elements, if it bo not the most important 
element, of preparation for the work of the ministry. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it cannot bo said that literary and philosophical studies 
have a direct tendency to foster it. Rather, perhaps, tho other 
way.. Breadth^and expansion of intellect they do give, and, 
what is extremely valuable in education (for it is education 
itself), they enable yon to use your mental powers, to work and 
control that wondrous machinery of the brain which would 
otherwise lie idle like an unmanageable ship, or rush about 
wildly likp a floodod stream. But fhe spirit of consecration 
cannot bo said to arise from either classics, or physics, or philo¬ 
sophy. Sometimes, indeed, we seg students ontcring on their 
literary studies with more of Christian fervour and devotednoss 
than they show at the closo. It is of vast importance, therefore, 
that pains bo taken, not only to ascertain the existence of a 
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spirit of oonsecration, bat to foster and deepen it. The student’e 
own private exercises of devotion, in which he most never allow 
the pressure of othor work to lead him to becomo slack; his 
Sabbath-day communion with the upper world; his home- 
mission work, so useful at this period of his career; his private 
reading, embracing, as he will strivo to make it embrace, the 
memoirs of earnest ministers, and all else that stimulates the 
spirit of consecration—will serve, by God’s blessing, to nourish 
this habit, and thereby make it the more apparent that it is in 
obedience to Christ’s own summons that he is entering on the 
work of the ministry. 

It must not, however, be supposed that an intense sympathy 
with Christ in the great enterprise of salvation, and the preva¬ 
lence of all thoso feelings and habits of life which wo have 
noticed in connection with it, constitute, in all cases, a call to 
tho ministry.. That they constitute a call to some form of 
scrvico is undoubted; in the'case of women, for oxample, 
where such feelings are often peculiarly strong, the call to servo 
Christ in some shape is unquestionable; but few females, how- 
over enthusiastic, fanoy that their vocation is to preach tho 
Gospel. To complete the elements that go to constitute a call 
to the ministry, wo must consider what is peculiar to that mode 
of service, and therefore indispensablo to the successful per¬ 
formance of its duties. 

4. Wo romark, then, further, that a certain amount and form 
of intellectual ability must be regarded as a requisite for the 
ministry of tho Word. There must evidently bo a certain 
capacity of intellectual acquirement . * No man is qualified for 
tho office of tho ministry (except in cases of groat rarity, where 
othor qualifications aro extraordinary) who is incapable of 
furnishing himself with the ordinary branches of theological 
knowledge, to whom Greek and Latin are but unknown 
tongues, philosophy a region of mist and cloud, theological 
discussion a battle-field of hard words, and the history of tho 
Church a mere labyrinth of facts and conflicts, schisms and 
heresies, that no memory can carry and no brain digest. There 
must be some capacity to feci at homo in such walks, because 
in these times especially, when speculation is so much in vogue, 
when educated laymen are oftom so much in noed of guidance, 
when the lihrary of every Mechanics’ Institute has its comple¬ 
ment of sceptical works, when young tradesmen and ploughmen 
aro becoming familiar With tho infidel arguments of tho day, 
it wore presumption in any one to aspire to.the office of a 
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spiritual guide who did not know more about these subjects 
than his people, and who was not better qualified to discuss 
them. We say that it is only in cases of great rarity, where 
other qualifications arc extraordinary, that the want of such a 
capacity can be excused. We can conceive men of such 
spiritual force, such power of making tho truth appear as its 
own witness, such skill ip attacking the conscience, moving the 
will and touching the aeelings, and in such obvious alliance 
with tho Spirit of God, that the absence of human learning 
would hardly bo felt to bo a defect, and at the feet of such 
teachers the greatest spholars might be content to sit. But 
mon of this calibre aro rarely to be met with, and when they 
do occur, they will either, by their extraordinary spiritual 
momentum, assert their right to be regarded as exceptions, or 
they will find a special sphere of usefulness^ of another kmd. 
Let it be observed, however, in regard to such men, that it 
would bo a great mistake to regard them as uneducated, even if 
they have but little of human acquirement. JChey posset quo 
thing which it is the great aim of educatiSi to impart—the 
power of using their powers—a command over theTr own 
faculties—a capacity of launching their weapons with an in¬ 
stinctive certainty of aim, an^ with a force which is all the 
greater that tho operation is sp natural and so sure. Where a 
-natural gift of this kind is consecrated by the Holy Ghost tho 
impression is marvellous; but so far from proving that human 
cultnre is of little conscqucnco ih ordinary cases, it proves just 
the reverse. For that marvellous development and command 
of one’s mental faculties which such men seem to have as a 
natural gift, the great mass of men have to acquire by educa¬ 
tion and by practice. Tho enlargement of our mental powers, 
tho capacity of using them at will, the ability to have them in 
orderly array, so that tboy shall not jostlo nor impede one 
another, but shall multiply the force which is exerted by each, 
is a more important and valuablo result of education than any 
amount of undigested acquirement. / 

Some mcasuro of this intellectual ability is doubtless to bo 
regarded as a qualification for the ministerial/ office. Somo 
measure of intellectual grasp, somo readiness' Of intellectual 
movement, some skill in intellectual concentration. And let it 
not be said that in thus dwelling on tho importance of intellect 
in the ministry wo dishonour the Spirit of God. The fact is, 
that from the Apostle Paul downwards it is men of great learn¬ 
ing and higb intellectual culture who have been tho mightiest 
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instruments of spiritual results. Augustine, Calvin, Owen, 
Baxter, Jonathan Edwards were all men of full acquirement 
and well-developed intellectual power. But their reliance on 
tho great aourco o’f spiritual strength was not impaired either 
by the fulness of their learning or tho force of their intellect. 
They laid all their attainments at the foot of the Cross, and 
would have entered very cordially into the remark of Archbishop 
Leighton to a friend who admired his books, and congratulated 
him on having produced them: “Ah,” said Leighton, “ono 
devout thought outweighs thorn all.” 

5. There are also certain physical qualifications which are not 
to be overlooked in judging of a call to the ministry. 

Extreme bodily feebleness, especially feeblenoss of the throat 
or tho chest, on which the faculty of utterance is so dependent, 
is certainly a disqualification, and can be disregarded only on 
the strength of an unusual measure of othor qualifications. So 
also is a nervousness so extreme that it will never allow one to 
forget one’s-self, while it produces a kind of mental paralysis in 
presence of an audience, that makes a public appearance a kind 
of martyrdom* and renders one most helpless when ono ought 
to be strongest. It is scarcely possible to draw a hard and fast 
line between that measure of .natural shyness which may bo 
overcome by practice, by courageous efforts to do one’s duty, 
and by earnest prayer for the help of 'God, and that extreme 
nervous feebleness which unfits one for ever being a good 
publio speaker. But it is certain that nothing appoars to the 
lay mind more out of place than tho appearance in the pulpit of 
one whoso feeble acconts and general helplessness mako him 
more an object of compassion than of respect. And on no 
occasions aro people more disposod to pass hard judgments on 
theological institutions and those who conduct thorn than when 
such men appear as their instructors. The public aro but little 
in the way of accepting the lesson which an eminent man used 
to say that ho could always draw even from the poorest sormon 
ho over hoard—a lesson of patience. < 

6. And perhaps wo om*bt to advort to certain social elements 
not to bo ovorlookod. The ministry is a social offico, and men 
of unsocial tomper, who shrink from the company of thoir 
fellows, and instoad of being disposed to lot out their hearts to 
others over keep them defended as by a coat of mail, aro pro 
tanto disqualified? This tendency, too, is one which, unless 
ovorcome in youjh, will grow with years, creating at last n 
positive repulsion betwoon tho minister and at least tho youngor 
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members of his flock. To encourage his people to speak on 
religious topics, and to enter freely into his plans of work, a 
measure of frankness is indispensable; for it is frankness that 
draws frankneBS, it is cordiality that begets cordiality, that 
breaks down the barriers of reserve, and kpits the bonds of 
hrotherhood. Considering, too, how much fit is his duty to 
“ beseech ” and‘“ persuade ” men, it iB trident tbSt a genial, 
kindly, persuasive spirit must be of eminent sprvice. 

Yet, on the other hand, seeing that the ministor of Christ is 
called to deal in the pulpit and elsewhere with very awful 
realities, it is essential that ho be free from all levity of cha : 
racter, from everything that would lower in mon’s eyes the 
dignity of his office, or connect paltry or ludicrous associations 
with the grand truths he is called to proclaim. Called too, as 
ho is, to aid in the work of the groat Peacemaker, and often 
finding it his duty to endeavour to adjust the differences that 
arise in families and in communities, ho has need of a calm and 
peaceable temper, and of that prudence which enables one to 
steer one’s courso calmly, without stirring elements of strife 
which lie around one on this side and on that. A morose, 
reserved, and surly temper, or an irascible afld violent one, are 
therefore serious disqualifications for the ministry. For “ tho 
servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gontle unto all 
men, apt to teach, pationt, in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves ; if God peradvonturo will give them rejien^ 
ance to the acknowledging of tho truth; and that they may 
recover themBelves out of tho snare of the dovil, who are taken 
captive by him at his will ” (2 Tim. ii. 24—26). 

It iB quite true that some of the qualifications for the ministry 
that have now been adverted to are of secondary importance, 
and that tho partial absence of thorn docs not conclusively show 
that tho person has no call from Christ to this office. On the 
other hand it is also certain that’ several men of truo excellence 
have not only done no good service, but much mischief in tho 
ministry, by the want of talent for public speaking and public 
instruction, by a feeble, nervous, awkward manner, by an 
ungenial, mule-liko temper, or by a pugnacious, exasperating 
spirit. Wo are 6onstantly hearing expostulations from persons 
outside against some of thoso whom wo send forth to preach, 
but who are utterly unfit for tho charge of a congregation. If 
ybhng men only know themsolvcs, and know their natural in- 
firmitios, they might do a great deal at the present stage in 
checking and overcoming them; they might learn a lesson of 
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humility and watohfulnoss frojn the very knowledge of them ; 
they might be thrown into that relation of consoious dependence 
on God into which Paul was thrown by his thorn in the flesh, 
and taught to prize, as he was, the evcr-glorious promise, 
“My grace is sufficient for thoo : .for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness ” (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

It would bo matter of deep regret if these observations had 
only the offcct of making any conscientious young man uncom¬ 
fortable, of stirring doubts in his mincl as to his Divine vocation 
to an office which hitherto he may have been contemplating 
with unclouded satisfaction. If, however, any doubts havo 
been raisod, let them not. be suffered to romain. In the first 
place, let him bear in mind that though he is responsible for 
presenting himself as a candidate, and though that does imply 
ffiat ho thinks this is according to the mind of Christ, it is tho 
Church that is responsible for ordaining him. The ministerial 
office will not be formod till a congregation calls and tho 
Church ordains him. But if doubts havo arisen as to whether 
ho should oven offor himself as a candidate for tho ministry, 
then lot him frankly and honestly lay his case boforo the Master 
whom he desires to servo, and pray that in his light ho may 
see light on tho qnestion, whether or not Ho calls him to his 
ministry. Let it bo frankly owned that on such a subject as 
this, we who teach teach through our own errors, and become 
experienced through our infirmities. Wo servo a kind and most 
considerate Master, who, if we but havo humility and docility, 
will boar with innumerable defects,jvjlJ bloss our poor endea¬ 
vours, and kindly lead us on, through failuros and blunders 
innumerable, to a respectable measure of success. Tho yoars 
glide on with pleasure when wo aro doing his work, and con¬ 
tributing our mite to tho grand result—tho establishment of the 
kingdom of God in tho world. Our disappointments and 
sorrows aro comparatively bearable when wo remember that 
they aro shared by Him who has power to place thorn among 
the all things that work together for good. And when the joys 
of harvest are accorded to us, whon souls aro blessed through 
our word and living stones aro added to tho spiritual temple, 
tho satisfaction is increased by tho thought that He too rojoiccs, 
and looks down on this product of tho now croation with even 
livelier satisfaction than Hu felt at the close of his creative 
week, when Ho saw all that Ho had mado, and behold, it was 
very good. 
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PREACHING A CHIEF FUNCTION OF THE MINISTRY. ' 

P REACHING, or the public proclamation of the truth by the 
living-voice of preachers or heralds, is pre-eminently on 
ordinance of tho New Testament. Occasionally it was practised 
in Old Tostament times; but as a permanent and universaf 
ordinance it was the institution of our Lord. Enoch and Noah 
were in some sonse preachers. Tho author of Ecclesiastes is 
called expressly “the Preacher,” but it is a question whether 
the original term (nbnfy would not bo rondered more fitly 
“the Compiler.” Jonah, when sent against Nineveh, was 
instructed to preach tho “preaching that God gave him—that is, 
to utter the proclamation, P Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
he overthrown.” On tho return from tho captivity, Ezra, from 
his wooden pulpit reading the book of the law to the assembled 
people, giving the scnso and causing'thorn to understand the 
reading (Neh. viii. 4), presented probably tho nearest approach 
to modorn preaching in Old TeStamont times. In the syna¬ 
gogues the practice seems to have been common ; and our 
Lord at'Nazaroth, first reading a portion of Scripturo, and thon 
giving an address on it, seems to havo followed tho usual 
practico. John the Baptist was expressly and conspicuously a 
preacher; but, perhaps, it was as tho fororunner of Christ that 
he bronght forward so prominently the mode of influence which 
Christ himself .was to establish and perpetuate. 

Preaching was not resorted to by tho philosophers or 
founders of ancient schools. Evon after thoy had instructed' 
their disciples, thoy did not send them out to public and 
populous places to speak in light what they had been told in 
darkness, or preach upon the housetops what they had heard 
in tho ear. Methods more select, and apparently careful, woro 
taken to preserve and porpetuato opinions which it would havo 
boon counted sacrilogo to fling abroad on tho rudo ears of tho 
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pro/anum vulgus. Nevertheless, the method iustituted by 
Christ has provod itself far more effectual than any. 

* “ The systems of the wisest philosophers/' says Dr. Kidder 

“ havo passed away/but the preaching of the Gospel has con¬ 
tinued, and so multiplied itself,* that it more nearly fills the 
world than any system of teaching or influencing mankind has 
over known." There is probably no order of educated mon in 
the world more numerous than that*of Christian preachers. In 
spite of tho rivalry of the printing-press, the superior attrac¬ 
tions of other professions, and tho fears that sometimes arise 
lost the supply should fail, it is renewed from ago to^ge ; and 
tho prophetio announcement of the Psalmist still finos its ful- 
fijmont in eveyy Protestant country—** The Lord gave tho 
word; groat was tho company of them that published it." 

In tho Ndw Testament no fewer than five expressions aro 
employed to denote the omployment of the preacher.V 

1. EuayytA/fu, in tho middle voice evayyeXC^opai, to bring 

glad tidings, to declare the good news—witn special reference 
to the salvation of Christ; as the angel said to tho shepherds, 
evayycAtfrftcu vp.lv xapav peydX-qv (Luke ii. 10). It is well to 
mark the prominence of the element of good news in this 
leading word, corresponding to which a tone of gladness 
onght habitually to mark the delivery of tho proacher, as if ho 
wore bringing a piece of good news to personal in troublo. In 
very many cases the word is used simply for proclaiming, but 
without oxcluding the notion of good tidings. Tho-corre¬ 
sponding noun, evayy eXiov, is the Gospel, the good news, what 
old writers used to call tho Evangel. ' 

2. KarayytAAw, usually translated to preach, but aometimos 
to show, to teach, to declare. The use of tho intensive Kara 
denotes emphasis and urgency—“ Whom yo ignorantly wor¬ 
ship, him I KarayytAAa> vpiv —emphatically make known to you*’ 
(Acts xvii. 23). AidyycAAw, another compound, denotes a wide 
proclamation—“Go thou and preach widely (SmyycAAe) tho 
kingdom of God ” (Luko ix. 60). 

8. K rjpvaato, to make proclamation liko a herald ; spoken, 
for example, of John tho Baptist—“ Ho camo into all tho 
country round about Jordan, Krjpvoarow fidimopa peravoias eh 
atfitatv apapTitov " (Luko ill. 3). K^puo-creiy Xpurrov, to preach 
Christ—“ Philip went down to a city of Samaria and preached 
Christ unfjjpthem ” (Acts viii. 5). 

4. AtaAe yopai, to speak to and fro, to discuss, to reason— 
“ Ho roasonod in tho synagogue ovory Sabbath, and persuaded 
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Jews and Greeks” (Acts xviii. 4; xix. 8, 9; xxiv. 25), &c. It 
is emphatically usod of the preaching of St. Paul, as whon at 
Troas he preached (SuXcyero) to the disciples, and Eutychns 
fell down, SiaXeyo/wVov row HavXou eVi 7rX(tov (ActB XX. 9). 

6. Tho word XaX«oj is also rendered to preach,' as in Mark 
ii. 2—“Ho preached (cXaXci) the word unto them;” bpt also 
sometimos simply to speak—“ they so spako that a great 
multitude both of Jows, and also of Greeks, believed.” It is 
instructive to find tho plain word for speaking intorchangod 
with the other termB, because this shows that preaching is in 
fact just Bpcaking; it is not essentially different from our 
ordinary way of communicating our thoughts to ono another by 
the faculty of speech, tho chief difference being only that which 
is demanded by tho nature of tho truths uttered and tho size 
of tho audience addressed. Our Ltfrd’s own preachiug was 
emphatically spealcing (Sian tv -nupafioX tus XaXeis auToisj) it 
derived much of its force from its heing so, from its being tho 
natural expression of his thoughts; nor, because Ho epoko J 
naturally, did ho e£em to find difficulty in giving to his voice 
a tone, suitable to tho eubjoct, or in moving all up and down 
x the scale of ejnotion, from tho gentlest expression of sympathy 
/to the most impassioned utterances of indignation, oi* tho most 
solemn denunciations of doom. —v 

The ordinance of Christian preaching, whicl all these 
expressions point, is nowhero very formally defined; nor aro 
the functions of Now Testament preachers anywhere set forth 
with the oxactness which marks tho regulations proscribed for 
the priesthood. The truth is, as Vinet has well remarked, that 
“Jesus Christ instituted little, but inspirod much.” Instead 
of forming exact patterns, liko the mpulds in an iron-foundry 
which the melted metal is to fill precisely, ho gavo a formative 
quality to tho viows with which ho inspired his followers, by 
which, rather than by express instructions, tho shape of his 
institutions was to bo determined. In regard to preaching, it 
was loft to assume whatever form should bo found to bo most 
in accordance with its two groat purposes— Christian instruc¬ 
tion and Curistian persuasion. 

1. Instruction, tho announcement of the message, tho com¬ 
munication to mon of tho truths with which the ambassador 
has beon intrusted, must obviously (bo tho first object of tho 
preacher. 'Jin tho earliest times the >vondorful facts of Christ’s 
history formed tho chief topics of instruction, und tho gospel 
preached was little more than a transcript* of tho gospel after- 
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wards writton—an account of the marvellous life and death of 
the Son of God. With tho progress of the Church and of Chris¬ 
tian knowledge, it was less necessary to bo constantly preaching 
these elementary facts; indeed they came to be assumed as 
known, and the elomont of instruction in preaching then .con¬ 
sisted in explanations of the relations and bearings of tho great 
fundamental truths, both as to what man ought to believe con¬ 
cerning God, and the duty which God requires of man. Some 
are inclined to say that there is now no longer occasion for tho 
element of instruction in preaching, sufficient provision for that 
being made* previously in tho schoQl-room and tho Bible-class. 
But even if it were certain that the fundamental facts of the 
Christian faith had been taught there' with sufficient clearness 
and fulness, a vast field for instruction would remain in the eluci¬ 
dation and application of these^facts. Tho truths of Revelation 
are so vast and manifold in their reach and bearing, that as no 
teacher can ever grasp the whole, so no congregation can be 
beyond the roach, and therefore beyond the need, of further 
instruction in regard to them. 

2. But while instruction is certainly "to be regarded as one of 
tho great purposes of tho pulpit, it is certainly not tho terminus 
ad quern; it must be subordinate Jo its other great purpose, 
that of persuasion. Under this term wo include 5 the moving of 
the soul by means of the truths which arc handled by tho 
preacher. His duty is not exhausted when he has laid down his 
message, like a cargo of coal, at his hearer’s door, leaving him to 
accept or reject it as he may please ; he* must prevail on him if 
possible to open ms door, admit his goods, and place them in 
safe custody under lock and key. Knowing tho terror of tho j 
Lord, he is to persuade men (2 Cor. v. 11); to beseech men in 
Christ’s stead to bo reconciled to God (2 Cor. v. 20); to warn 
every man, and f^ach every man in all wisdom, that he may 
p^osent every man perfect in- Christ Jesus (Col. i. 28). It is 
this business of persuasion—this moving of tho springs of 
human hearts, and bending them Godwards, that constitutes 
tho great difficulty of the preachers office, and leads him most 
to feel the insufficiency of human strength, and the neod of the 
speoial grace of the Holy Ghost. But the more a preacher 
recognises this as the great end of his labour, the more success¬ 
ful, with God’s help, will his proaching, bo. And tho groater* 
the number of such preachers in a church, the more remarkable 
and tho more prevailing will bo the influence of its pulpit. 

It is chiefly in tho fact of its being designed for persuasion, 
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that the vindication of the pulpit as a permanent institution of 
the Christian Church is to be found. If instruction wero the 
only or even the chief purposo of sormons, that end could bo 
secured bettor through books, or through the recorded dis¬ 
courses of the best preachers, presonting the truth with a 
fulness, a clearness, and an exactness to which tko groatcr 
part of proaehors can inako no claim. It is. of the utmost im¬ 
portance to keep prominently in viow that it is tho living 
element in the pulpit that not only gives it its chief value but 
justifies its very existence. It is tho presence in it of a man of 
God who has not only received Divine truth into his own soul, 
but who regards it as his great business to get it into the souls of 
his hoarors. It is not the wires and posts that constitute the 
valuo of our telegraph system ; withont tho living fluid that 
runs along the wires all that is seen by our eyos would bo 
worthless! It is not to present men with any mere body of 
divinity, howovor clearly stated and skilfully articulated, that 
the Christian pulpit has’its being; but that the truth paay be 
mingled with the warmest feelings of the preaehor’s seul; that 
he may use all his tact to recommend it to his actual pongrega- 
tion; that prejudices may be removed, oxisting motives stimu¬ 
lated, objections answered, and indecision rebuked; and that 
this living element in the prenchor may be blended with a lifo- 
giving element from abovo—the living pewor of tho Spirit of 
God. If this were constantly borne in mind, and if tho actual 
pulpit corresponded to this ideal, wo should havo far feWcr of 
those diatribes against it with which we have been made so 
familiar in our day. ♦ 

Within the present generation the pulpit of this country has 
been oxposod to roughor handling than usual. Something liko a 
crusade has been preached against it, and when it is not believed 
by those who run it down to possess any self-reforming power, 
it is confidently consigned to the limbus patrum , as a fossil of a 
bygone age. 

Tho objections to the pulpit come from various quarters, and 
possess a greater or less degree of virulence. . While some, 
would utterly demolish it, others would curb it or push it into 
a comor—making it endurable by making it insignificant. 

1. The first blast of tho trumpet against tho pulpit in recent' 
limes appears to have come from the Tractarian school. The 
objection of that school to the pulpit was that it tendod to 
depreciate the sacraments. Ono of the later Tracts for the 
Time? (No. .87) described the sermon-loving spirit as the off- 
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spring of a “ worldly system,” as “ not conducing to a healthful 
and reverential tone toward the blessed s^pramonta,” and as 
“the undne oxaltation of an instrument which the Scripture, to 
say the least, has never much recommended.” We can easily 
understand this objection. It is tho voice of the sacerdotal 
school, oxalting the sacraments ahove the Word, regarding tho 
sacraments as channels of grace exoperi operato , and substituting 
a spirit of blind dreamy wonder in reference to tho eacraments, 
for that intelligent appreciation of the mind and will of God as 
revealed in tho gospel, which tho Protestant pulpit footers. It 
is just what we might expect that when mop take to sacerdo¬ 
talism they should disparago the preaching of tho Word. But 
in those who consider the character and tendencies of tho 
sacerdotal theory, the depreciating remarks on tho pnlpit that 
have issued from that quarter cannot but produce an impression 
the opposito of that designed. Nor is it any contradiction to 
these remarks that in some instances, and for some purposes, 
the sacerdotal party have had recourse to oarnost preaching. 

In some of their mission services daily preaching has had a 
leading place. But it is preaching as subordinate to tho sacra¬ 
ments and the Chnrch. It is not like tho preaching of the 
Reformers, nor tho* preaching of which the smmand'Bubstanco 
is “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalthe saved.^ ^ 
It is rather designed to lead to tho Chnrch and tho sacraments, 
as depositories of the grace which alone fills and satisfies tho 
sinner’s heart. It does not say, Como to Christ, in simple 
faith, that you may be saved, and then join tiio fellowship of 
tho Church, that your now life may bo sustainod and helped 
on; but, Como to the Chnrch which has Christ to give you, 
and which will givo you Christ and salvatibn 4 when yon show 
your desiro to receive.them at her hand. It does not say, 
Look to Christ, rind your faith will rcccivo tho grace of salva¬ 
tion ; then resort to tho sacraments that you may onjoy that 
grace more largely and luxuriantly; but, Come to tho sricra- 
ments both for the beginning and the continuance of graco. 
The osscntial difference between Popery and Protestantism is 
hero ; nor is it surprising that nnder such a systom tho preach¬ 
ing should ho depreciated which points ovoiy hearor at once to 
a Saviour in whom all fulness dwells. 

2. Again, it is objected to the pulpit, and especially to tlie 
more Protestant section of it, that it overlays worship, casts 
into the shade tho devotional parts of Divine sorvico, and 
deprives men of what is tho real, the truly precious blossing 
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of public worship—conscious nearness to God. Mon go to 
church/it is maintained, not to worship God, but to liBten to 
man. The devotional sorvicos are u the preliminaries,” hurried 
through as quickly as possible that the main part of the time 
may be. left for the chief port of the bnsWss-r-thc sermon. Wo 
freely but stfrrowfully allow that there is , some ground for this 
objection; but it evidently bears not against the institution 
of preaching, but against tho abuse of it. For neither in point 
of length nor of anything else is it desirable or necessary that 
the sermon should be such as to monopolize attention, or 
supersede the deliberate and earnest worship of God. /It ought 
beyond doubt to be subservient to such worship. It should go 
to form ahd fosAjr those feelings 'toward God which find their 
suitable expression in acts of worship. / 

Other objections to the pulpit may be stated separately, c 
being somewhat kindred, answered togother. 1 

8. It is alleged by some that tho pulpit is unnecessary in tho 
present age. It is on age of books and intelligent, and it is 
easy for men to get from books whatever religion^ instruction 
they dosiro, much more conveniently and completely thau from 
tho cursory and miscellaneous essays that are doled put to them 
from the pulpit. , The state of matters was quite different when 
the clergy were the only educated men in a community, and 
alone in possession of tho key of knowledge. The pulpit might 
be a necessity in such an age, butit is no necessity in ours. 

4. More than this, the pulpit is an impertinence. It is quite 
opposed to the spirit of the age. The present i£ an age of 
independent thought and critical inquiry, while '•the pulpit 
represents an ago of authority on the one sido and blind sub* 
mission ou the other. Opinions now are not given forth ex 
cathedra. Everything has to run the gauntlet of criticism. 
The head of tho State cannot read a Bpeech to Parliament but 
next morning it is pounced upon, if not torn to pieces, by a 
thousand newspapers. The pulpit, with its one-sidedness, its 
dogmatism, and its freedom from public challenge and criticism, 
remains the only protected article in on ago whore every other 
statement of views or opinions lies open to the four winds 
of heaven. 

5. It is alleged that the pulpit is actually unworthy of tho 
age*. It is below the level of its intelligence and vivacity. It 
is dull, clumsy, unsuitable; meeting no wants, satisfying no 
cravings, either of high or low. Ever and anon we have in 
our leading English newspapers, as well as in other journals, 
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a ran of letters and article* uttering and ochoing these views. 
The dulnosa of sermons is provorbial; but from time to time 
tho proverb is renewed, "with an additional adjective or two to 
give it forced “Modern proaching,” it is said, “is poor.” 
“ Tho groat majority of our religions teachers, arofeohlo, incom¬ 
petent.” Thoro has beon of late comparative “ failure, alike in 
the quality and quantity of pulpit power.” “ Preachers as a 
class have been degenerating; or father, to Bpeak more cor¬ 
rectly, they have failed to koop pace with the gcnoral advance¬ 
ment around them; the strength of English character goes 
forth in othor directions; tho bone and sinew and muscle of 
the country’s manhood are else whore and otherwise employ od 
than in tho pulpit, and this has been the case for some timo 
past.” “ By friend and foe a common conclusion seems to 
havo been reached on. this question. It is said that the 
pulpit has reached tho period of its decadenco; that it has 
coased to be a great formativo power amongst us, and that tho 
inflnenco it once yielded over, the intellect and life of the nation 
is gono.” 

Suoh .words are held, to express the views of tho moro edu¬ 
cated class in England. But it is not from this class only that 
we hear of tho dislike to tho pulpit. In an anonymous writor 
we find tho, following representation of the bearing and spirit 
of a great portion of tho working classes of England towards 
religion and religions ordinances. Wo say of a great portion 
of those classes, becanso we believe that it would he a great 
error to regard jt as true of the whole. 

“ The people eu masse have come to smile both at religious 
teachers and at the system they represent. . . . There is so 
wido a gulf botweon tho clergy and the great body of our 
working plasaes in onr largo towns, thfcforwer possess so little 
knowledge of what $0 lattor are reading and thinking about 
and^disoussing, that ovil ofton results from attempts to approach 
our irreligious classes. . . . Tho tendency here is to settle 
dufvn into a dry, hard, unimaginative secularism, pushing aside, 
with an impatient gesture, overy claim that may be urged in 
the name of religion. This tendency docs not show itsolf now, 
as formerly, in a menacing attitude; but for this very reason 
its progross and nltimato results are all the moro to be dreaded. 
The comparative silenco that reigns jjust now among our indus¬ 
trial orders is full of grave admonition. I wonder how many 
ministers of religion could answer the question, What qro the 
Working classes doing ? What is tho tone and colour of their 
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thoughts just now? Those who know could answer in a 
word— material, I believe that times of agitation, such as 
those of the days of socialism or chartism, are, in some respects, 
preferable to tho present treacherous stillness. Mon at least 
talked and discussed then about something higher and more 
spiritual than strikes and co-operation schemes. Now, on the 
contrary, materialism in some form is that to which every 
thought is given and every energy applied. Thus we have 
athoism in fact without the odium of the name; and just here 
lios the danger in the present tompor of the pnblio mind. 
Formal, positive, organized infidelity is not tho dnDgor of the 
hour, though there is a startling amount of this in our largo 
towns and cities; but it is a snllon, apathetic indifference, com¬ 
bined with an eager devotion to schemes which practically 
ignoro all religion, that is just now to bo dreaded.”* 

Such statements aro mado of the working classes of England, 
but tho pulpit of Scotland is not oxompt from unfavourable 
criticism of the like kind. In a volume ontitled “ Strictures on 
Scottish Theology and Preaching,” by a Modem Calvinist, the 
writer finds fault with tho tone of stem severity which in matter 
and manner aliko characterizes tho Prosbytorian pulpit ; thB 
abstract nature of its, lessons, dealing so much with theology, 
and eo little with the actual realities of lifo ; the aacetio viow 
which it commonly takes of tho world and all that portains to 
it; its morbid dread of encouraging self-righteousness, by 
insisting on moral duties; its unroal and exaggerated pictures of 
humanity; its suspiciousness of tho professions of mon, and 
slowness to recogniso what is good in them; and pleads for " a 
more consistent, large, and liberal explanation of tho gospel, 
and an advance in all those simple and natural conceptions of 
it that may roliove God’s messago of tho crotchets and incum- 
brauces which havp rendered it, to popular npprohension, iu no 
small measure nugatbry and contradictory.” 

In trying to assign their just value to such objections as have 
now been specified, we may dismiss at onco the notions of those 
who think that the pulpit is a mero fossil of the past, doomed 
to oblivion, oxccpt in so for as antiquarian museums may pro- 
sorve it, along with flint arrows and copper-headed spears. 
Christian preaching is a Divine ordinance, and it will sharo the 
permanence which belongs to everything Divino. We do not 
need to say of it, with trombling hearts, il .Esto perpetua;'' a 
voice not to be gainsaid has settled that. % ' 1 

^ * “ Preachers and reaching.” Uy a Dear Hearer. t 
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As to the relative quality of the preaching of the present day, 
the state of the question is often put unfairly. It is not whother 
there are but few groat preachers ; it is not whether thoro are 
vory many extremely poor preachers; it is not whether tho 
vast body of preachers aro vory mediocre; but it is whether in 
those respects the pulpit of our age contrasts so unfavourably 
with that of othor ages as to exhibit the ovidence of organic 
decay. That tho pulpit has epochs of unusual brilliancy, and 
that the prosent isdiot one of those epochs, wo may quite freely 
admit, without allowing that its vitality is essentially abated, or 
that the time of its decadence has como. 

Tho answer to the objection that the pulpit is unnecessary in 
an age of widoly diffused litorature and intelligence has boen 
given by anticipation. If the pulpit wore a more vehicle of 
instruction, this might bo rolovant, but not whon the living and 
breathing soul of tho preacher forms an essential olomont m its 
very raison d’etre. So also wo may dismiss the objection that 
the pulpit is an impertinence, as continuing an authoritativo 
stylo of dealing witfi^ people in an age which discards such 
authority. If the proachor’s function be to deliver God’s j 
* message, not his own, and if ho speak accordingly, he cannot I 
but speak with authority; but while doing so he should take 
care to show, by his humble and loving tone, that the authority 
is all his Master’s, and thatffor himself he is but the voice of 
one crying in the wildernoss. 

With tho othor objections to tho pnlpit it is not possiblo to 
deal in so summary a way. It is, true that certain preachers 
are to bo found at tho present day whose stylo of ministrations 
justifies many if not all of the criticisms that have been adverted 
to. Butyls just as true that tliero has hardly over been an ago. 
in which tro same thing might not havo boen said. Whon an 
institution is served by so vast a number of officers, it is easy to 
find samples enough apparently to justify any kind or class of 
accusations. But it does not follow that tho whole institutidh 
partakes of the faults that aro undoubtedly in somo parts of it. 
How far tho pulpit of the presont day is liable to the charges 
wo havo referred to is a quostion which we cannot settle here, 
Jbut for sottling which materials may bo supplied as we proceed 
with our subject. Ono romork, however, in the way of caution 
it may be well to offer. There is a vast differonco between 
criticisms offered on tho pulpit when its origin as aDivino insti¬ 
tution is recognised, and also its great purpose for persuading 
men to believe on Christ and do his will, and criticisms that 
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regard it as but an instrument of human culture, dcsignod to 
holp men onward in tho path of civilisation. Criticisms of the 
latter order havo littlo claim on our consideration; criticisms of 
tho former kind, howover sharp and sorious, should bo rccoivod 
with respect and examined with candour. 

But apart from tho question whother or not modorn strictures 
on the pulpit aro just, there is an obvious lesson to be drawn 
from tho fact that they are so romarkably abundant. You, stu¬ 
dents of divinity, are about to take up this Divino weapon at a 
time when it has fallon widoly into discredit. You aro about to 
*\iso it for tho highost purposes, while many are declaring that it 
is fit for no purpose. Tho credit of a Divine ordinance is to bo 
intrusted to you, and it will rost practically with you to show 
whether preaching be that contemptible do vice of human priest¬ 
craft which somo allege, or the product of tho wisdom and skill 
of the ..Church’s Head. Surely, in such eircumstancos, you 
must be satisfied with no common pains to acquit yoursolyes 
woll. And the obligation to do your best in this mattor is all 
tho stronger if the number of “ born preachers ” among us is 
“small. If tfo have few oifttors in our ranks, who by touching 
somo hidden spring can open tho heart and move it at will 
(withiitffhe sphere to which human powors are equal), all tho 
moro noed is thero for tho mass of young preachers to mako the 
most diligent improvement of tho powers thoy havo, and to scok 
with the utmost earnestness to bocomo able ministers of tho 
New Testament. To bo an efficient proachor doos not domond 
tho gitys of genius; but it does defiland a most careful discipline 
of the mental and moral powers, a thorough knowledgo of the 
Word of God, familiarity with the collateral fields from which 
the preacher’s illustrations must come, familiarity with somo 
of the best models of pulpit oloquenco, porsonal folloVsbip 
with Christ, and much tender sympathy for mon. * It implies 
a caroful watch over your own hearts, lest tho breath of toWp- 
tation or tho chill of worldlincss should unfit them for yop 
work; and, finally, it implies that not only as a gcnoral habit, 
but especially when you aro preparing for the pulpit, you shal\ 
plead tho promiso of tho Father—that your tonguo may bo a 
tonguo of fire, and your words, words of the Spirit, and there¬ 
by words of life. ' J 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN PULMT. ' , 

I F it wore uccossury to vindicate tho wisdom of Christ in 
, making proaching the chief moans of tho establishment and 
extension of his kingdom, a sufficient defonco would bo found in 
the remarkablo power which tho Christian pulpit has wielded, 
especially at certain periods in tho history of tho Church. Tho 
pulpit has a history of its own; and tho stylo of oloqucnco that 
has characterized it in its bottor periods is as wojj[ marked, as 
distinctively siii generis , as that of any other kind of eloquenco. 
While no other religion than Christianity has produced an 
oratory dealing with the unseen and eternal, tho Christian 
preaohor, at many opochs, and in not a few tonguos, has risen 
to heights which no secular orator has approached, and has 
stirred mon’s hearts with truths that havo gono to the very 
depths of their boing. 

Hardly had Christ left the world, whon tho power of his in¬ 
stitution, replenished with tho might of the Holy Spirit, was 
remarkably displayed. Nover before, except under tho preach¬ 
ing of John and of Jesns himself, had such appeals fallen from 
human lips as thoso of Peter and his companions, and, a little 
further on,, of Stephen, Paul, and Apollos. What .was said of 
the winning manners of David might almost have been said of the 
addresses of thoso preachers—they “ bowod the hearts of all th6 
mon of Judah, oven as tho heart of one man’ ? (1 Sam. xix. 14). 

Tho apostolic proaching was not tho less powerful that it was 
so artloss; it was the proaching of men who, for tho most part, 
had stndiod in no school of rhetorio or philosophy, and who had 
no skill to shape their messago in words that man’s wisdom 
taught; but who, approhending that message with unexampled 
cloamoss, feeling it with overwhelming forco, and trusting to 
an Unsoon Arm to send it home, poured it out in the might of 
the Spirit, making tho people fall under them, not by'the power 
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of man, but by the power of God. As to any school or form of 
oloquenco, it cannot bo said that they founded any; nor can 
we find moro for our imitation in the apostolic model than it$, 
diroctnoss, its simplicity, and spiritual earnestness. Even at 
this day a preacher markod by these qualities—an “ apostolic ” 
preacher, as we eall him—exercises a great influence in a 
community; and if such men wqro only given to us in sufficient 
numbers there wonld be little need for. cultivating preach* 
ing as an art. But while such men are occasionally raised up, 
as at the beginning of great eras, qjr after a long slumber in the 
Church, or at* the commencement of great enterprises in heathen 
lands, they are not common in ordinary times; and it becomes 
necessary to combine all the means by which the power of 
efficient utterance may be increased, and possession taken of all -v r 
the avenues to the heart of man. 

During the second and third centuries there woro fow great 
preachers. The work of Christian edification was carried on 
quietly and unostentatiously, the discourses consisting of simple 
expositions of Scripture, or exhortations to steadfastness, or 
admonitions regarding current duties, dangers, and trials. The 
era of persecution was not favourable to bold, aggressive 
preaching; the “ Apologists ”bent their energies on vindicating 
themselves and repelling the misrepresentations of their foes; 
while some able mind& were drawn into the region of philo- 
• sophical speculation, and tried to reconcile the revelations of 
tbo gospel with the theories of the philosophers. In homilotical 
literature the second century is almdfct wholly barren ; though 
somo works remain, like the Pedagogue of Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, that were probably materials for sermons. About the 
end of the third century we find more traces of pulpit power. 
Origen, who, with all his errors, gave the greatest impulse to 
tbe oxegetical study of the Scriptures, appears to have done a 
great work likewise in elevating the pulpit. Not only by his 
own great powers as a preacher, but as the head of the cater 
chetical school of Alexandria, he did much to give shape and 
* form to the Christian sermon, and to establish that modo of 
address which has become so closely connected with Christian 
worship. The sermon came to have a wider scope and a more 
careful structuro, and was directed more systematically towards 
the establishment of the faith, the explanation of Scripture, and 
the-moulding of the hearts and lives of men." 

But if the second and third centuries were somewhat wanting 
\ in homiletical prodnets, the caso was wholly, different in tbe 
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fourth and fifth. Tho period embraced in t|io latter half of tho 
fourth century and tho earlier part of tho fifth was ono of nn- 
usnal brilliancy, Unequalled by any period in tho history of the 
Church previous to tho Reformation. Tho union of culture 
and piety, of groat oratorical gifts and great earnostnass in 
preaching, was tho feature of this period. Such namos aa thoso 
of Ambrose, Augustine, and Jcromo in tho Latin Church, and 
ofVBasil, tho two Gregorys (of Nazianzus and Nyssa), Cyril, 
and Chrysostom in tho CJrcok, shed a singular glory over this 
ago. The causes that conspired to produce this result woro 
numerous. Christianity had ceased to bo a despised and perse¬ 
cuted religion, and had won many dovotod adhorents in tho 
highost circles of society, both social and intellectual. Christian 
congregations were no longer meeting in upper rooms, or hiding 
from observation in catacombs and caves, but assembling in 
spacious churches, to fill tho pulpits of which demanded 
oratorical qualifications of a higher ordor. Tho revolting ex¬ 
cesses of heathen luxury and solf-indulgonce had caused a 
strong recoil in tho bdeom of many a noblo Christian; and 
while such men did not as yet adopt all tho extremes of asceti¬ 
cism, they made a vigorous protost in their own practice 
against all forms of worldly indulgence, and boldly summoned 
their follows to follow their example. Tbo ago, too, was 
blessed with many Christian women, of intonsd devotion, who, 
bent their wholo energies to indneo their husbands and their 
sons to conswrato thomselves to Christ. Tbero was hardly 
ono of tho distinguished men whom wo have named unconnected 
with a warm-hearted female relative, who as mother, sister, or 
grandmothor, had besought him, with prayers and tears, to give 
himself to the Lord. Tho instances wero numerous of men of 
big%gifts and cnltnro, who had boon oduentod for tho profession 
of lawyers or rhetoricians, abandoning thoir secular pursuits 
and devoting thomsolvos to tho Christian ministry. Some¬ 
times thoy hovered for a timo between tho monastic and the 
active life'; and even when thoy abandoned tho former thoy 
romnined unmarried, and practised no small measure of aus¬ 
terity in tho regulation of their lives. No doubt they wore on 
tho very edgo of that morbid view of tho world which after- 
awards dovoioped so disastrously into tho monastic system ; 'but 
as yet tbo morbid element had not advanced muoH*beyond the 
point at, which it gives a vory powerful impulse to self-denying 
zeal. When men of high birth and loft^ character renounce tho 
world, and, as the result of deep conjunction, give thomselves to 
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<ho sorvicp of Christ, thoy aro commonly distinguished by a 
spiritual intensity and earnestness beyond the common; and 
whon, as in tho oaso of the groat preachers of this ora, thoy 
possoss high talents, assiduously cultivated, tho rosult is uniquo, 
and a spiritual force of romarkablo efficacy is onlisted on tho 
sido of Christianity. 

Romarkablo though the preachers of this period woro for 
ability and earnestness, we shall bo greatly disappointed if wo 
oxpocfc to find thoir homilios characterized uniformly by cloar 
expositions of doctrino, or by solid and satisfactory explanations 
of Scripturo. In both theso respects thoy woro, as a wholo, far 
below, tho standard of tho prosent day. Wo miss groatly in 
them cloar statements of tho way of salvation for sinnors. But 
in showing tho significancy and tho practical bearing of tho 
great facts of Christianity ; in rebuking tho spirit that regards 
tho interests of this world with more anxious concorn than 
those of the world to como ; in urging men to oarncstnoss and 
solf-donial in tho great dutios of roligiou—many of tho proachon 
of this period shc$w a romarkablo powor. Tlioro is no mis¬ 
taking, too, tho reality and sincority of thoir appeals to their 
hearers. Thoir* tono is intensely roal; they are doing business 
with thoso whom they address; thoy are as far as possiblo 
from moroly delivering essays or dissertations in thoir hoaring. 
In this respect, and as a corrective to tho tendoney to heaviness 
wjtti which our prcachors aro so much affected, tho homilios of 
thSf period Jfcscrvo tho careful Btudy of divinity students. And 
if you hav<ff ot tirao to beconio acquainted with many of them, 
it is easy to make a selection. Angustine will naturally bo 
selected from among tho ehiofs of tho Latin Church. 11 Among 
thoso of tho Grcok Church, Basil and Chrysostom havo long 
maintained tho ropntation of the most eloquont and earnest. 
Tho great preacher of Antioch and Constantinople, as is well 
known, derived his narao, Chrysostom, or tho Goldeu-mouthod, 
from the marvellous quality of his eloquonco. Many of tho, 
host preachers of modern tiinos havo owned thoir obligations to 
Chrysostom ; nor can any proaclier bo familiar with his eloquont 
and powerful appeals without imbibing something of bis spirit 
and adopting something of his manner. 

Between tho fifth contury and the sixteenth tho “Christian 
pnlpit had but little to boast of. On tho ono hand, however, 
thore wero not wanting men who preaehod a mystic dovotioii, 
or who urgod tho renouncing of the world, like Ht. Bernard, or 
tho imitation of Christ, after the manner of Thomas a Kcmpis ; 
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and, on tho othor hand, thoro were missionary proachors, espo- 
oially in tho oarlior poriod, liko tho Culdoos of tho school of 
St. Colnmba, who did much for spreading Divine truth among 
tho ignorant and oaroloss, but of whoso sormons wo-havo hardly 
any romains. Thon tkcro woro tho proachors of tho mondicant 
orders, somo of them very powerful in their tirao, sent out to 
counteract tho preaching of tho Waldcnscs and liko-mindod mon, 
in pro-Roformation times. As a rulo, howover, tho pulpit was 
fooblo, and for a long tirno previous to tho Reformation it had 
in many instances boon wholly nogloctod, or, if usod at all, used 
not to proclaim tho way of life, but to oommunicato to tho 
pooplo logonds of tho saints. Nor is this to bo wondered at. 
It was now that a system roachod its full dimensions which 
aims at instructing anil impressing raou by a dilToront instru¬ 
mentality from the preaching of tho Word. Ritualism, as a 
method, is essentially antagonistic to preaching. In its object it 
may not always bo so; in certain cases, no doubt, Ritualists 
honostly sock to bring men's sonls under tho influence of spi¬ 
ritual troth. But it is characteristic of Ritualism, as a motliod, 
that it aims at instructing, or at loast impressing, mon through 
services that appoal to thoir sonsos, and in this respoct.it is 
antagonistic to proachiiig, which socks by means of tho t truth to 
work directly on tho soul. Tho mothod of Ritualism is vory 
tempting, whore tho men to be dealt with are ignorant* and 
their montal faculties havo novor boon ronsecFifato activity. It 
seoms unreasonable to supposo that spiritual truth should bo 
apprehonded by such mon directly, and tho wiser method is 
thought to bo to treat thorn as children, and make their sonses 
tho chief medium of improssion. It is forgot that thoro is 
nothing better fitted to exorcise the mind and rouse its dormant 
faculties, than tho groat saving truths of Christianity; that thero 
has nevor boon any oommunity too degraded to bo boyonil tho 
reach of those truths when tho Spirit of God has accompanied 
their proclamation; and that tho employment of tho Word as 
tho chiof means of spiritual impression is the appointment of 
God, and is not therefore within the discretion of mon. In 
point of fact, wherovor cxtornal ordinances havo been chiefly 
roliod on as tho means of impression, the mind has usnally 
bocomo stunted, and spiritual stagnation has followed. Tho 
dark igos were marked by tho prevalence of Ritualism, but 
along with Ritualism thoro was tho prevalence of dimth. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that as a goncral rule tho pulpit 
should stagnaio while Ritualism prevailed. It is natural to find 
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tho authorities of tho Church of Homo resorting from time to 
timo to now sensational devices, in" order to stimulate tho 
appetito which iB so ready to tiro of sensational food ; intro* 
ducing miracle plays and passion plays, in addition to all tho 
sohsnous accompaniments with which they had already overlaid 
tho worship; ready to welcome ovory dovico which could throw 
fresh intorost into the sorvicos of roliglbi^ r-JBut though l*ere^ 
and there a voico was raisod in favour of preaching tho Word of 
God, such a proposal was systematically discouraged. Tho 
pionoers of tho Reformation instinctively rosortod to the mothod 
of preaching, and nttorly distrusted and disliked tho wholo 
system of Ritualism. Men liko Savonarola • and WyclifTo wero 
powerful preachers of tho Word, and thoy believod that that 
Word was capablo, through tho powor of the Holy Spirit, of 
effecting all that was needed to bring men to God and guido 
thorn in his ways. The Reformation itsolf was tlip result of a 
rovivod Christian pulpit. It was tho preaching of tho Word of 
God that mado the Reformers popular, and that roused the souls 
,of tho pooplo. Whorover tho pulpit was set up, tho Reforma* 
lion sproad, and whorover tho Reformation spread, tho pulpit 
was set up. Where tho pulpit was most free, and was used 
most vigorously, tho Reformation was most thorough. By-and- 
bv^he Church of Rome came to see tho power of this weapon, 
imd from time to time she has used it, as a means both of pro¬ 
ducing a diversion from Protestantism and of extolling tho 
authority of tho Church and tho value of hor ceremonioa. But 
her use of tho pulpit has always been somewhat restricted— 
generally in tho centres of intellectual life, among educated men 
who wero becoming tired of hor ceremonies a^d sceptical of her 
whole claims and authority. It is contrary to tho genius of her 
system that aho should place much relianco on preaching, or 
represent it as other than subordinate to the elaborate ritual in 
which she puts her trust. 

The RoTormation era was ono of great triumph for tho pulpit. 
Never was its power more conspicuously or moro conclusively-* 
shown. Tho greatest rovolntion of modern timos was in tho 
main the fruit of this weapon. And if tho proaching of tho 
Word had not been forcibly snpprossed, if firo aDd sword had 
not stopped its action in Franco, Spain, Italy, and Austria, its 
triumph would havo been still greater, and Europe, with but 
. trifling* exceptions, would have owned its power. 

Tho preaching of the Reformation was a decided advance, in 
doctrinal clearness and solidity, on that of the fourth century, 
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and ovoq on tho best specimens of tbo mediaeval period. Com¬ 
pared with tbo former, it was moro clear, fnll-volumed, and 
definite—dwelling on man's fallen state, and on the way of 
salvation through tho sacrifice of Christ, as well as on the * 
scriptural means of maintaining the life of faith and holiness, 
amid tho trials nnd temptations of the world. Compared with 
tho preachers of tho medicoval period, the Reformers wero moro 
hearty, hopeful, and rojoicing. Living secluded from tho world, 
as oven the best of the mediaoval preachers did—Bernard, 
Anselm, and the liko-fond subjected as thoy were personally 
to a rigid discipline, they wero little fitted to proclaim heartily 
tho glad tidings of freo forgivonoss; they rather gave thomsolvos 
to probe hearts, to aWfcken ponsivo fcolings, to woan from tho 
world, and to urge the carrying of tho cross. Tho preachors of 
tho Reformation mounted to a higher platform, and unfurled tho 
truo banner, tho real Evangel, the glorious news of tho kingdom* 
of.God. In their lips tho grace of God that bringeth salvation 
was no more speculative dogma, it was tho pearl of groat prico, 
it was tho treasure hid in tho fiold, it was tho unspeakablo gift 
of God to men. To press on them this grand discovery, to 
nrgo thorn to lay hold of this treasure and thus socuro thoir 
etomol peaco and happiness, afforded scope for tho highost 
oloquoncQ, and was fittod, indcod, to create an eloquonco whoro 
it did not oxist. Thero was thus a rejoicing element in tho 
Reformation pulpit, such as had not been sinco tho apostolic 
ago. Tho ring of Luther’s joyous naturo was in it, and tho 
melody of his triumphant hymns, in opposition to tho minor 
key of many preceding centurios. It was gonuino, hearty, 
earnest, ft fillod the world with its sound. Every whoro men 
wore brought np out of a horriblo pit, out of tho miry clay ; 
their foot wero sot on a rock, and a new song was put'ln their 
mouths, oven praise to their God. 

The German pulpit, which became so great a power under 
Luther and Molanctbon, has not snstainod tho famo of its 
oarly days. Wo all know how it was deadened and all but 
destroyod by the withering blight of Rationalism. Towards tho 
end of last century many of tho sormong preached wero on such 
topios as tho care of health, the necessity of industry, the ad¬ 
vantages of scientific agriculture, tho duty of gaining a coropo- 
tenco, tho ill. offocts of law-suits and tho folly of superstitious 
opinions—topics of which some might well enough form part of 
a parochial minister’s instructions, but which it is fearful to 
thmk of as a substitute for the great and saving doctrines of 
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sin, graco, and redemption.* Sinco tho rovival of tho ovun- 
gclical spirit among soino of her thoologians, Gormany has boon 
more conspicuous for hor important contributions to litoraiuro 
than for ominont sorvico in tho pulpit. Yot thoro aro not a fow 
names of groat proaohors, scattorod along hor history, which, aro 
worthy tho attontion of tho Gormai> scholar. Spener, tho 
fonndor of tho Piotists, who was proachor to tho Court at 
Drosdon, occupiod in tho jftMpit tho first rank in his day, and 
was in tho highost 'roputo for his swcot devoted spirit and his 
puro oloquonco, in respect to both of which ho has been 
compared to Fonelon. Zollikofcr, who diod at Lcipsio in 1788, 
was compared ty Cicoro. John Godfroy von Hordor, famod in 
German litoraturo, and court proaohe&at Woimar, who diod in 
*1808, was an’ oarnost and holy man, and his sormons aro 
“charactorizod by solid thought, a ohasto and lofty oloquonco, 
and a deep roligions spirit.” Iteiuhord, court proachor at 
Dresdon (diod 1812), was ono of tho princos of German 
proachors ; his sermons fill thirty-fivo volumes, and aro full of, 
most interesting expositions of tho secondary aspects of Chris¬ 
tianity, but dcfoctivo in the great fundamental truths. Schleior- 
machor, Harms, Thoromin, and Krummacher may bo montionod 
among tboso who hnvo attaiuod ominonco in moro roccnt timos. 

It can hardly bo said, however, that tho Gorman pulpit has 
yet attained a position corresponding to tho extraordinary 
vigour and attainments of tho Gorman mind. Wo doubt 
whether Gorman theologians have a high onough conception ol 
proaching as tho great method of advancing tho kingdom of 
God. Should they attain to such a conception, and should 
something of the "old earnestness of Luther’s days como again 
into tho Gormafi pulpit, tho most glorious effects might bo ex¬ 
pected; tho Gorman Church might bccomo tho roviver of tho 
gospel throughout Europe. 

From Germany wo pass to Franco. Tho phenomenon that 
presonts itself hero is vory remarkable, in somo rospccts 
Franco was tho theatre of tho greatest triumphs of tho pulpit. 
Tho Protestant Church in somo degree shared the glory; in 
solid thought and evangelical light and warmth^o French 
preachor oquals Saurin. Of Daniel do Suporvillo) who, after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, had to fly to Itottcrdam, 
Dr. Doddridgo used to say that ho never met with any Fronch 
sermons to bo compared with his, especially for beauty of 

* “ Hagenbach'a German Ration alia m," pp. 101,10-3. Clark’s trans¬ 
lation. 
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imagery ub 4 tondorness of expostulation. Bat many of the 
lights of tho French pulpit wero in tho Church of Romo, and, 
what is rathor startling, somo of thorn wore Jesuits, though but 
littlo affcotcd with tho spirit of their ordor. They nppro.yhod as 
noar to Protestantism as was possible for members of tho Church 
of itomo, and, though tho oulightonod Protestant will miss in 
thoir sorraons olomonts of great vnluo, ho cannot fail to ho 
charmod by thoir oloquonco, and often warmed and stimulated 
by thoir fervour. 

What tho Fronch pulpit achieved in,tho ago of Louis XIV. 
was duo in ohiof mensuro to the oxample and influence of 
Bourdalono. - A man of high culturo, yet earnest Christian 
character, broathing tho (esthetic spirit of an Augustan ago, yet 
wooping over its unboliof, •profligacy, and hollowness, and feel¬ 
ing deeply tho uttor olletoness of tho Church’s ceromoiiial, ho 
sought from the pulpit to appeal to something higher than tho 
senses—to rouso tho soul and conscience of his audionco. Dis¬ 
daining tho empty rhotorio of his predecessors, ho sought^to 
express real and rousing thoughts in tho most porfcct forms of 
languago, to make tho most exquisite and finished diction his 
vohiclo for convoying to tho r highest circles tho unwolcomo 
truths which thoy wore so shamofully neglecting. Bourdalono 
was followed by Bossuct, Fenelou, Massillon, La Ruo, Fiddlier, 
and othors hardly less cminont. Tho pulpit beeamo tho great 
contro of attraction. It was an ago of singular brilliance, the 
ago of Condd and Turenne, of Corncillo and Molidro and Kacinc, 
of Pascal and La Fontaino and Montesquieu, of Mnlobrancbe 
and Boiloau and Fontonollo; and yet tho pulpit hold its own in 
the midst of all this splendid rivnlry. But it was not liko the 
pulpit of tho Boformation. Highly elaborate and artificial, it 
did not address itself to tho masses, but rather to an elite circle 
of cultivated mon and women, to whom nothing is acceptable 
unless it bo presented in tho most faultless stylo. It did not 
deal so directly with tho doctrines of salvation, nor had it tho 
same joyous ring, as tho utterance Of men who, having found 
the pearl of great prico, were calling on their brothers to share 
tho treasure. AYhilo it called men to tremble and bo in awe 
before Him who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, it did 
not so clearly proclaim the grace that hath appeared bringing 
salvation. It was not freo from that gloomy tone that always 
characterizes tho dovotion of the Church of Romo; it did not 
quite bring tho worshipper away from tho mount that might 
bo touched, and that burned with fire, to tho now Jerusalem 
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with its songs of jubilee, or to the glorious liborty of tho sons 
of God. V I 

Yot we should orr much if wo conoludod that this wonderful 
era of tho French pulpit was not worthy of our caroful study. 

Mr. Jay, of. Bath, who was so distinguished as a plain, earnost, 
ovangehcal preacher, but who at the same timo folt profoundly 
that no legitimate moans ought to bo neglectod by which 
preaching might ho mado more interesting and improssivo, ° 
loarnt French in his old ago, simply 4-hat he might bo ablo to 
read and study tho sermons of tho great French preachers. To 
mako thorn modols would bo out of tho question, yot from tho 
study of them wo may gain many collateral bonofits. Tho 
omotion that burns in thorn may stir our spirit; the boldnoss 
and forco with which thoy address tho oonscionco may rouso 
our courage"} tho brilliance of their diction may onrioh our 
stylo; their innumerable folicitios of thought and expression 
may give us useful-hints in tho handling of topics which aro 
novor out of date, however different tho circumstances of tho timo. ^ 
But whilo wo profit in thoso respects, wo must go far boyond 
tho French preachers in spiritual power; for thoy failod to 
arrest tho growing oorrnption of the times, or to produce any 
snch spiritual rovival as that which followed tho proaohing of' 
Wesley and Whitofiold, and othor plain but spiritual mon. <. 

Tho English pulpit has noyor presonted anything so sys¬ 
tematic or so finished as the Froncli. It has exhibited a much 
more varied stylo of pulpit oloquenco, sometimes excelling in 
tho form, somotimes in tho substance, somotimes in tho spirit of 
proaohing, and somotimes in alL The. sermons of tbo Reformers 
were not finishod compositions, bnt they wero tho gushings of 
full and earnest hearts. ■' In tho seventeenth century we havo 
two-types of preaching, one more characteristic of Churchmen, 
and tho other of Nonconformists. In gonoral, the Nonconform¬ 
ists oxcollcd in fulness of doctrinal statement, whilo thdRChurch- 
men addrossed thomsolves to tfto, practical othics of daily lifo. 

In tho sermons of Howo, Baxtor, or Flavol, man is dealt with 
as a lost sinner, to wBom tho Saviour is stretching forth his 
bandstand he is urged to fly to him for/leliveranco from tho . 
wrath to como. In Tillotson, Barrow, South, and Attorbury, 
thero is what wo may call an underground recognition of 
redemption, bnt man is dealt with rathor 1 as a denizon of this 
world, where ho has dutios, trials, and temptations numborloss, 
in which ho needs help and guidance. What was once said of 
South, that his 'sermons woro not SabboTth-day but evqry-day 
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sermons, ia raoro or loss applicable to the whole school. 
Jeremy Taylor, indeed, rises to a higher level. Bnt the tone 
of most of the classical preachers is somewhat cold and dry, and 
this dryness becoming more* and raoro oharaotoristio of tho 
English Ohuroh. pnlpit of tho eighteenth century, reduced it 
ultimately to dust and ashos. 

Yet there ore somo notable qualities in tho great Ohuroh 
preachers of # tho seventeenth century.* Thoy had a groat 
faculty of planning and arranging, often a remarkable breadth 
of view, embracing all ‘the aspects of a subject, and a great 
power of clear, correct, and forciblo expression. Tho evan¬ 
gelical intensity which they lacked* found its place in tho Non¬ 
conformist pulpit, which seldom failed to proclaim tho high 
doctrines of grace and salvation. But this Bevoranco of the 
evangelical from the ethical element—tho restriction of tho 
evangelical preachers to tho one, and of the Church preachers 
to tho other- 7 -was nnfortunato, and helpod, porhaps, in con¬ 
junction with other causes, to produce tho miserable state of 
' things in tho eighteenth century. When at last tho Noncon¬ 
formist interest was in a great measure stamped out, the evan¬ 


gelical and earnest element nearly disappeared. S* 

* Bnt tho extinguished toren was rekindled by Wesloy and 
■y^hitefiold, and the .pulpit resumed its former power. The ono 
element which thoy flung into, it, and bywhiqh it bocamo so 
-'effectual/was gospel life. Then followed the groaf evangelical 
-"revival of the presont century, Jn which Churchmen shared 
so largely. Like tho Nonconformist pulpit of tho .seventeenth 


century, tho evangelical pulpit of the nineteenth has confined 


itself almost wholly to tho doctrino of salvation—tho soteri- 
ology, as thoologiaus call it, of Scripttartf— and has bestowed 
only tho most sparing attention 0/1 ethical and social questions, 
and on the numberless’ problems, speculative and practical, 
which tho inquiring spirit of tho age is ever starting. It ia 
another class of preachers than tho evangelical'that are com¬ 
monly discussing those questions in thp pulpit. 

But while the old $pos of English proaching are still to- be 
recognised, there is much more variety, both in style and matter, 


than in any former ago. And tho question of how the pulpit 
is to bo mado m'ost efficient is as important and difficult as ever. 
If ‘only it can ho made to combine tho old 1 evangelical message 
with tho guidance which men ncod in tho special circumstances 
of the time, there is no reason why it should not have before it 
a time of as ^reat power and as rich blessing as ever. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT. 

Tho pulpit of Scotland lias bad a history of its own. In the 
early days of tho Reformed Church of Scotland, and in the 
Covenanting poriod too,the pulpit was a great power. But theu 
litorary remains of the period do not convoy a jnst impression 
of tho forco which they represent. Knox, Bruce, Bollock, 
0 Rutherford. William Guthrie, Livingston, and others, woro 
doubtless powerful preadhors. Tho samples that wo have of 
their pulpit work, however, aro somewhat uncouth, rough, and 
hard to read. Hardly any man in Scotland of the seventeenth 
century—Archbishop Lekkton excepted—was a mastor of the 
English tongue. The troth is, their stylo was formed out of 
three languages, thoir native Scotch, English, and Latin. Latin 
was the language) of theology, Scotch of the people, and English 
of the press. It was not till towards the ond of the eighteenth 
century that the English of Scotch writers and preachers came 
to approach in ease aDd finish what is to be looked for in 
educated men speaking and writing their nativo tongue. 

The great featnros of the Scotch pulpit have been its closo 
adhercnco to Scripture and its love of dogmatic theology. 
With those features its greatest masters have oombined a close¬ 
ness in the application of scriptural doctrine to tho heart and 
conscience from which it is difficult to escape. But, as in 
England, two very opposite types of preaching have developed 
themselves—that which deals eainestly with sonls on thoir rela¬ 
tion to God, and that of calm, sensible, ethical instruction. Tho 
formor stylo may ho said to havo culminated in such men as 
Boston of the Fourfold State, and tho Erskinos of tho Secession; 
the latter in Dr. Hugh Blair and his contemporaries. Seldom 
has gospel truth been preached, with tho fulness of viow, tbd 
rich flavour, tho fervour and the carnestnoss of Ralph and 
Ebenezer Erskino. Often wild and unpruned, their preachings 
wero ovangelical festivals, and the feast was “ a feast of fat 
things full of marrow.” But, as in England, tho othical or 
practical oloment was but little attended to. Hr. Blair and his 
contemporaries found a neglocted vein,*which, however little 
fitted to supply to souls tho bread of life, wa^at least left on- 
worked by preachers of the other school. It is the vein which 
is always resorted to by men who wish to preach usefully with¬ 
out committing themselvos or their people to tho distinctive 
doctrines of tho gospel. It is much to he regrotted that evan¬ 
gelical preachers in the present day seldom give it the placo 
which it holds in the Biblo; in its placo in tho evangelical 
system, othical preaching would havo its proper force; and 
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there would be no gronnd for tho common accusation that the 
evangelical systom is hot much concerned for moral interests. 

The weak point in Scottish preaching has commonly been 
hoavinoss; aiid this has arisen from a tondoney to an excess 
of dogmatic And expository touching, and a want of familiar 
fellowship w4h tho hearors in tho ordinary moods and workings 
of their mindl!k The preacher has too ofton stood on a pedestal, 
delivering his dissertations before ,the people, or expounding to 
them from tho Scriptnros God’s dealings with men in former 
days; ho has not so readily como down to their lovel,. nor 
touched their actual feelings, difficulties, and aspirations, nor 
sought to deal with them as ho found them, nor, taking thorn 
londly by the hand, endeavoured to help them on tho way to 
heaven. In his expositions of Scripture he has taken extra¬ 
ordinary and often wearisome pains to explain tho feelings and 
the actings of tho mon and women introduced to us thoro ; but 
he ha^ only in tho vaguest way spoken to his people of thoir 
own feelings, or exercised direct influeneo upon them. It was 
one of thp groat benefits conferred on the Scottish pnlpit by 
Chalmers; that while ho maintained its foundation of sonnd 
dogmatio and Scriptural teaohing, he dealt with his audionce as 
a roality and not an abstraction, and in all his teaching seemed 
to have in view their actual wants and tendencies. Wo have a 
school of proaehing rising np in our day, not always tho most 
orthodox, which purposoly avoids abstract dogma, and strives 
to deal only with what is living and stirring in tho minds of the 
poople. The true policy is to combine tho two—to koop ever 
in the foreground tho great message which God sends to mon, 
bnt to give this message not in a heavy, abstract, uninteresting 
form, but so as to take living hold of tho people who aro 
gatherod before us. 

It is an interesting fact that the most characteristic contribu¬ 
tions of America to our pulpit literature have been marked by 
this featuro of adaptation. To hit tho human heart through 
some joint of tho armour; to touch its actual fcolings; deftly, 
sharply, palpably to transfix it with tho arrow of conviction, so 
as to leave it in no doubt as to its being struck; thon bring 
gospel truth in its more comfortablo aspects to bear on it, in a 
way equally pat and portinont—is what an Amorican can do 
as it is dono by no other. Popular religious literature in 
America abounds in papers of close, pithy application, compel¬ 
ling tho exclamation, “ Thou art tho man.’’ Preachers like 
Dr. Cuylor and Dr. Talmage get to close quarters with their 
/v*Vv- K '• * •• . 
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hearers, and having pinned them to the ground to show them 
their helplessness, encourage them to look earnestly.to the groat 
source of help and blossing. *0r, taking up the human sido of 
lifo, they point out to them errors and failings that are apt .to 
escape their notice, and ply their consciences with the oblige* 
tion to conform more closely to the high standard of the Divine 
will. Dr. Phillips Brooks was remarkable for this gift 
It is a oommon observation that in the present age the pulpit 
is not what it was. And in one respect there may be ground 
for the remark. It has not the brilliancy of other times. 
Thore are not many born orators in its ranks. But the general 
average of pulpit power is probably greater than at any former 
timo. In any. case, tho lesson for us is obvious. When loss is 
givon of the extraordinary, more must bo made of the ordinary. 
When tho soil is poorer, the husbandly must be better. When 
there are fewor men of gonins, thero must bo more men of 
persevering industry and holy application. When fewer mon 
are feent, able, by a holy instinct, to corilmand tho attention of 
their follows, thero must be moro men who aro resolved, by 
God’s grace, so to improve every faculty that tho message with 
whieh they are put in trust shall not suffer in its treatment at 
their hands. *" 1 


CHAPTER V. 


QUALITIES OF EFFECTIVE PREACHING-CHARACTER OF THE 

** DISCOURSE. 

1. TT is too obvious to rbmiiro proof, that the most’essontial 
A requisite for effectivo [preaehing is that it be scriptural. 
The snbstance of the preaching must be*the substance of the 
message which the minister has beon ealled and commissioned to 
proclaim., The word spoken must be a transcript of the word 
revealed; tho preacher ^tnnst at onoo recoiye of tho Lord that 
which ho dolivers, and deliver to his hearers that which ho 
receives. For the preacher of tho gospel merely to retail tho 
truths or enfored tho duties of natural religion, with a slight 
colouring of Christianity, would be far moro preposterous than 
for the player to act tho play of Hamlet without the part of 
Hamlet. Obviously the backbone of tho Christian rovolation 
must be also the baokbono of Christian preaching. Man must 
bo dealt with as a sinner, and told, as he woe told by Christ 
himself, that tho Son of Man came into tho world to seek and 
to save that which is lost. There must be no concealment 
either of tho natnre, the desert, or the doom of sin. And here, 
perhaps, is tho pqint where tho temptation to unfaithfulness is 
strongest; partly bocause it puts a strain on your faculties to 
take in the Biblo doctrine of sin; partly bocause it demands 
mnch courage to proclaim it as something which you bolievo; 
and partly because such toaching interferes with a certain 
amiablo feeling that likes to make things pleasant, and that 
shrinks from inflicting humiliation and pain. - 

Faithful preaching must further sot for^h tho character of 
Godwin its twofold aspect of righteousness and mercy; “the 
Lord merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, 
and that will by no means cloa* tlib guilty.” 11^ must draw 
tho lino between salvation by works and salvation by grace; 
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tnraing the sinner’s oyes away from himself, turning thorn 
wholly to tbo Cross. It will dwell largely on tho person of tho 
Saviour, and tho rodomption achieved by tho shedding of his 
blood; The groat work of the life-giving Spirit, quiokcning tho 
soul from spiritual doath, and maintaining in it tho lifo of holi¬ 
ness, will have a prominont placo. Tho inseparable allianco 
between privilege and duty will bo brought out clearly—the 
connection between God working in the beliover, and the obliga¬ 
tion on him to work out his salvation with fear and trembling. 
Men will be called to lives in all respects well-ploasing to God, 
and Required to maintain an inviolate purity of conscience, and 
in every relation of life to cultivate a self-denying spirit of, 
love and goodness. This great body of truth will be prossod 
home by the solemn prospect of the groat white throne, and 
tho awful alternatives of everlasting bliss or misery that hang 
on their decision. 

, Keeping such truths in the cohtre, the preacher*may sweep 
round them in a circlo wider or narrower, according as ho 
deems his hearors sufficiently or imperfectly grounded in tho 
great contral truths; Taking the whole Biblo into account, tho 
circumferenco of its touching is remarkably wide. There can 
hardly bo a groatcr contrast than that between tho wide sweep 
' of tho Bible orbit and the narrow circlo of ordinary evangolical 
preaching. Tho majority of preachers adhere to a somowhat 
limited range of topics. Either it is that thoy aro afraid to 
leavo “tho principles of the doctrine of Christ,” though this is 
hrgod in tho Epistle to the Hebrews, or that thoy fail to make 
themselves so familiar with othor topics as to be ablo to preach 
upon them. It cannot be denied that thero is groat moagreness 
of otbical teaching, for examplo, in most evangelicnl pulpits. 
Undoubtedly, too, there aro many forms of temptation in the 
actual world, as well as antidotes to the spirit of unboliof; many 
quiet resting-places for tho weary soul, many subtlo incitements 
to tho higher life, and many refinements and boauties of Chris¬ 
tian character, which are almost wholly passed ovor by the 
evangelical pulpit. There are moods of the soul, sin-worn and 
^world-Worn, with which somo of our imaginative writors sym¬ 
pathize, but which aro hardly over approachod by tho evan¬ 
gelical proachqr. And when these topics aro touched, as they 
sometimes are with romarkable freshness, by preachers who aro 
not ovangelical, inquiring spirits aro drawn away from tho great 
central truths. No man ought, in any case, to moddlo with 
experiences which he does not understand, or to try to open 
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doors of which Jm has not the key. But while he makes the 
cardinal trnths of revelation his centre, he should try to make 
his oircumference wide enough to ombraco all that is embraced 
in the Bible. Thoro is nothing to which we aro more prone 
than a narrow traditional notion of what is comprehended in tho 
whole counsel of God. Little can be said for tho preacbor who 
fancies, he knows it all, or who does not find on his right hand 
and on his left glimpses of unexplored territory which aro con¬ 
tinually inviting his research. Only lot him see that wllat ho 
does teach from tho pulpit is truly the message of God, and not 
tho mcro fanoies of his own mind. It is of immenso servico for 
him to bo constantly recalling the fact that his is a message of 
life and death, to be spoken to men, “ whether they will hear, 
or whethor thoy will forbear” (Ezek. ii. 5); %nd if in tho 
delivory of ordinary mossages between man and man, such as 
are now sent by tho telegraph, fidelity is the first requisite, how 
much moro whon tho message comes from God, and when 
heaven or hell hangs on tho reception 1 

2. Next, wo notice clearness as anothor great quality of effec¬ 
tive preaching. It is plain that no vivid impression of a truth 
can bo conveyed to others by one who sees it mistily and ex¬ 
presses it vaguely. “ Fire low,” says Dr. Guthrio, “ tho 
order whioh genorals have ofton givon to their men boforo fight¬ 
ing bogan, suits tho pulpit not less than the battle-field. Tho 
mistako common to both soldiers and speakors is to shoot too 
high, over pooplo’s heads, missing by a want of plainness and 
directness both tho porsons thoy proach to and tho purposes 
they 'proach for.” * 

It sometimes happons that plainnoss in the pulpit is hindored 
through an erroneous idea of what is duo to its dignity. This 
leads some preacher^ not only to speak in an artificial tone of 

* In Tennyson’e “ Northern Farmor ” the o fleets of this mistake are hit 
off with remarkable cleverness, though doubtless with a dash of exaggera¬ 
tion. The farmor is dying, and is turning over his past life in a half- 
accusing, half-excusing spirit. Naturally ho thinks of his relations to 
the parson, and here is his statement of how ho improved tho ministrations 
of bis spiritual guide:— 

“ And Phallus corn'd t’s church afoor my Sally wur dead - 
An’ eerd un a bumrmn* awaiiy, like a buzzard clock ower my yead. 

An’ I nivor know’d what a moan'd, but I thowt a ’ad summut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to a said, an’ I corned awnay." 

The fanner would never huve boon content with this view of his duty if 
the puraon had started like tho great Preacher—“ Bohold, a sower went 
forth to sow.” 
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voice, bat to mako uso of circumlocutions for the very purpose 
of avoiding plain terms. Probably this habit arises from uncon¬ 
scious unwillingness on the part, of tho preacher to come into 
near, mental contact with the people—a grievous error, since 
such eloaeness of mental eontaet is one of the chief aids to 
spiritual impression. In other, instances the uso of unusual 
words is a wretched piece of pedantry, a device of tho preacher’s 
for showing off the superiority of his training. 

But a fault of this kind is trivial eomparod to that of preach¬ 
ing on a subject that has not been [clearly thought ouu Thero 
is a snare in natural fluency, tho fluent man being often tempted 
to neglect clearness and directness of statement and simplicity 
of method. He is tempted to dispense with that most usoful, 
though often intensely jirksomo, process—getting hold of his 
own thoughts, ascertaining precisely what they aro, and sepa¬ 
rating them from every particle of obseurity. Perhaps ho thinks 
it onough in his preparation to get hold vaguely of a thought, 
and trust to its clearing itself, as it were, and coming out with 
sufficient plainness, under the excitement of delivery. Far more 
may be expected ultimately of tho man who, though at first ho 
sees his subject enveloped in mistr—sees a fragment of an idea 
here, and the shadow of one there, and knows that there must 
bo a connection between them, but is baffled, bewildered, and 
almost maddened as ho attempts to define and express them— 
perseveres, nevertheless, with the persistency of a martyr, jots 
down with his poncil everything as it oeeurs to him, concen¬ 
trates his attention more earnestly, keepB his tomper, walks 
about his room, is frequently on his knees, or with his hand 
ovor his eyes; possibly finds it necessary to take a quiet walk 
in a retired place, or to wait till a night’s sleep shall have 
freshened his brain, or given him a better point of view; but at 
last, when his work is finished, finds an abundant recompense 
for those pangs of parturition in the dear consecutive form'in 
which his thoughts come out. If wo admire tho marvollouB 
precision, cloarnosa, and force of the thinking of John Foster, it 
will be well for us to remember what labour composition cost 
him, how very far tho pon which he wielded was from that of 
thb ready writer. Nothing can be more valuable than tho 
mental discipline of clearing the obscure and marshalling tho 
tangled in our own minds ; nor does it follow that tho same 
toil and trouble will always be rcqnired. A habit of clearness 
will be attained, which will by-and-by supersede the necessity 
of the efforts through which it was acquired. 
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8. A third quality of offcctive preaching is adaptation to the 
capacity and oircumstances .of tho hearers. Of all publio 
speakers, the preacher has most heed to cultivate this quality. 
An ordinary congregation presents more variety of capacity than 
almost any other audience. Persons may bo found in it of 
almost all varieties of education, from the most crass Boeotian 
to the most cultivated sage. Tho child of eight will bo found 
side by side with the grandfather of eighty, and the babo in 
Christ with tho mother in Israel, who, taught for half a century 
by tho Holy Ghost, has been gaining wonderful insight into tho 
things of God. One hearor may be ignorant of tho very ele¬ 
ments of Bible history and theological knowledge ; another may 
possess an acquaintance with both, wondorful for his years and 
opportunities. The ability to feed the sheep and the lambs 
together, to writo like the apostle in tho same letter to little i 
children, and to young men, and to fathors in Christ, is a 
marvellous achievement of Christian tact and wisdom. 

In general, we may say thatflho more biblical any discourse 
is, tho more will it be found to suit the several varieties of 
capacity) Our Lord’s own discourses aro full of instruction 
bore. And many of them:—his parables for example—have this 
remarkable feature, that while fitted to interest all olasses, ovon 
the humblest, thoy are adapted at tho same time to givo exorcise 
to minds of tho highest calibre, snggesting views of truth which 
such minds may find it most useful to ponder. And gonorally, 
the Bible, from first to last, will bo found to be quite a.model 
of adaptation to all tho diversities with which tho Christian 
minister has to deal, both in its gcnoral adaptation to the 
avorage capacity, and in tho portions which aro specially fitted 
for thoso abovo that level and for those bolow. 

Let-it bo observed, howover^ that while a preacher must aim 
at hitting the existing capacity of his audience, he ought at the 
samo time to try to enlarye it, to accustom them to tho hiyher levels 
of truth and experience. Some ministers have been wonderfully 
successful in this way, not merely conferring bonefit *on indi¬ 
viduals in *their flocks, but educating tho flock itself—expanding 
its intellectual and spiritual capacity, and enabling it to .find 
enjoyment and profit in regions that would at one timo havo 
soeracd dark as a mino or inaccessible as an Alpjno peak. In 
such casos, tho offoct has been largely duo to tho silout im¬ 
pression which an able and well-instructed, and at tho samo 
timomodost, man producos, of tho reality of theso higher lovols, 
and of the precious deposits which they afford, by croating a 
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strong sympathy with himself. He lifttf them up, or excites in 
them the dosiro to rise, whereas an instructor who is himself 
content to dwoll in tho more common levels creates no corn, 
coption of anything higher, and inspires no upward 'desire. It 
is between,two extremes that tho true preacher must steer: 
between preaching so high that the people cannot riso with him,. 
and preaching so> low that thoy havo no wish to rise. The 
golden mean is to strike their average capacity, 1>ut carry them 
gradually up. , 

4. In all effective preachingJJmre is an arresting element. It 
'most'Sdizo on actual thoughts) and toolings in the breasts ol 
hearers, and use thorn as auxiliaries foi^spiritual impression. 
v It is of great imporjaneo, in this prtint of view, to get a 
common stpjrting-poinlTwith one’s hearers. This js often fur¬ 
nished by special occurrences—romarkablo providences that 
every one is strncj^ by, or-by human feelings, common to most 
men T bgt that commonly lio, as it were, in deep rock-pools, 
seldom ptinod by other haud3. Vory ofton tho preacher will 
excito a wonderful ihtbrest by quietly using his own oxpcrienco 
if sin< and infirmity, hope and fear, joy and sorrow, offort 
and disappointment, as the basis of his instructions. Few that 
havo done so hi^e failed to meet with illustrations almost 
ludicrous of the remarkable dogree to which their lessons have 
struck home. A hearer will sometimes ask a friond with the 
most ingouuous soficitudo, 44 Who could havo told the preacher 
all about rue ? I felt that he was describing mo to tho vory 
life.'” Most likely the preacher did nothing but delineate some 
common human experience : e.g. the disgust one has in certain 
moods of mind at soino besetting sin; tbo vivid conviction at 
these times that one will nover again fall into it ; tho gradual 
disappearance of that conviction, and one’s horror at discover¬ 
ing by-and-by that ono has fallen into it as badly as over.* 

This modo of rousing feeling in the heart of a hearer has an 
effect on the mind corresponding to that of a touch on tho body. 
Abstract discussion may leavo a hearer utterly unmoved, as 
much so as if he woro asleep. But touch such a person, oven 
though his face bo turned in tho opposite direction; tho effect is 

* 44 A man,” says Cecil, 44 who talks to himsolf will find out what suits 
tho heart of man; some things respond, I hoy ring again. Nothing of 
this sort is lost upon mankind; it is worth its weight in gold for the 
aorvice of theuninistor. Ho must romark too what it is that puzzles and 
distracts tho mind; all that is to ho avoided. It may wear tho garb of 
deep research, great acumen, and extensive learning; but it is nothing to 
the mass of mankind.” 
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first a surprise, then a concentration of his attention upon you. 

So ifryou come into contact with a* hearer’s mind by rousing 
somo living thought or feeling, tho offoot is first a surpriso, and 
tlfen a concentration of his attention. And for a time at least 
he is at yonr command,, and will hear anything you may say. 
The metaphorical meaning of tho word “ tonch ” illustrates onr 
position. A touching appeal is an appeal that rouses a living 
feeling—a chord vibrating in yonr soul comes into contact with 
a corresponding chord in another’s, and sots it vibrating too ; * 
and whon the powor is wielded by a man of much omotional 
sonsibility the effect is overwhelming. 4 + 

But whether by ft touch or otherwise, it is of tho greatost 
* consoquoneo to a preachor to get his lossons associated with 
something that'has lifo and motion in the heart of his hoarers. 

A dry preachor is'ono that pays no regard to this law of interest¬ 
ing discourse, but is content to lot tho Btrcam of his thoughts, 
if thoro be a stream, flow.on, without an attempt to bring them 
into' contact with any thought or feeling that is active in his 
hearers. A commonplace preacher, in like manner, is content 
to utter statomonts, not because they aro k fitted to lay, hold of 
anything living, or • gito v life to anything doad, but simply 
becauso thoy aro 'tho things’that Jt is mos$ propor to say on the 
e subjoct. No amount of fluency can atono for thi| d^foct. "A 
flow of words without one foresting thought''can nover stir 
heartf'and soul. On the other hand, there are low dk^-trap^ 
arts which somo preachers resort to .for"the purpose of creating 
a surprise. Ther/ are men who utter outre things from the 
pulpit, on a principle not itfifch higher than that on which the 
clown in a pantomjmo throws his- body into grotosquo attitudes^ 
or wears a drosB of motley. If educated mon know so little of 
what is stirring in the minds and hoarts of their follows, and 
have so few resources for attaching tho great lessons of Chris¬ 
tianity to these, as to bo obliged to resort to the outre and tho 
sensational, it is surely an indication that thoy are unequal to 
their task. r 

6. A fifth quality of effective preaching arises from its 
rnakiug uso of a variety of faculty in ordor to obtain access 
to tho souls of the audience. It is not content to gain or 
to hold possession by a single avonuo, such as the reasoning 
faculty ; it aims to bring into play fho whole round of faculties 
by which the mind can bo approached or influenced. In other 
words, it seeks tomako tho mode of appeal as varied as it is in 
the Biblo. 
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All of us havo probably known instances of very admirable 
discourses failing to produce much impression, because from 
first to last they woro addressed to the logical faculty, and when 
that faculty became tired, as it does very fluiokly in uneducated 
hearers, no other was called in to relieve it. Men who aro. 
trained to follow the movements of tho logical faculty may 
indeed find much pleasure in discourses whore it is used alpaost 
alone, but used to excellent*purposo; fow intellectual treats 
are greater tha^a piece of powerful reasoning; where, either by 
clear statements that commend themselves to onir intuitions, or 
by more formal modes of reasoning, light is thrown on the 
obscure, and truths that lay in shadowy corners aro brought 
out into the clear sunshine. But in preaching, even the most 
logical minds are intolerable if their logic is not Bteeped, so to 
speak, in emotion; groat masters of the art, like Jonathan 
Edwards or Canon Liddon, would bo utter failures if the forvour 
of a burning heart did not glow in their discourse^dold logic, 
liko that of Butlor’s “ Analogy, 1 ’ is unsuitabuf for public 
preaching. Jn common minds, and indeod it mayVflb said io all 
minds, tho imagination is tho indispensable handmaid, to logic* 
It is easily excited, evjen- A in the'uneducated; it works for a 
considerable time not "only without fatiguo, but jfrithf an mtopse 
schpe of enjoyment. Appeal#do tho feelings aro also very effec¬ 
tive, when managed with skill'apd moderation; but it must bo 
jcificmborod that if fho feelings do not at once respond 'to such 
appeals they*are liable Jo becoihe hardened, and if they do 
respond, „being tender. and exci^blo; they are easily over¬ 
powered. Tho same remark may bo made of tho conscience. 
Obviously tho part of a skilful preacher is to appeal in dua-pro- 
portioD to all the faculties, as he finds them appealed to in tho 
Word of God. 

Take, for example, the Epiatlo to the Romans. For the 
logical faculty there is noble exercise there, especially in tho 
earlier chapters; but that unrivalled epistle would havo been 
a very different production had no other faculty boon appealed 
to. How skilfully, all through, aro the other faoulties culled 
into operation 1 What a striking summons, for example, is 
given to conscience in the beginning of tho second chapter: 
“ And thinkest thou this, 0 man, that judgest them that do 
such things, and doest tho same, that thou shalt escape the 
righteous judgment of God?” Nothing! by tho way, can bo 
more effective than to wake up conscience by a sudden and 
unoxpoeted appeal like this \ as is done also in some of our 
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Lord’s parables, or in Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb. It is 
like the sudden nncovoring of a masked battery in war. In 
another part of the epistle wo find tho moral instincts or intui¬ 
tions broughtBkilfullyinto play : “If our unrighteousness com¬ 
mend the righteousness of God, what shall wo say ? Is God 
unrighteous who taketh'vengoanco ? (I spoak as a man.) God 
forbid ; for then how shall God jndge the world ? ” A littlo 
further on we are borne pn the outsproad wings of imagination 
to hear the creation groaning and travailing in pain, and waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, tho redemption of tho body. And in 
qthor places our feolings are laid siege to and carried captive : 
“ 0 the dopth of the riches both of tho wisdom and knowledge 
of God 1 how unsoarchablo are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding qtit l ” It is this variety of appeal that makes tho Bible 
such a lively book, and foch a contrast to tho productions of 
those who by addressing themselves for over to a singlo faculty 
woar out their hoarors. Tho bost proachors in this respect are 
doubtloss thoso who with as little offort as is apparent in thq 
caso of onr Lord, or in that of St. Paul, aro ahlo to appeal to 
tho several faculties in due proportion, and to got tho best work 
out of each. In no case, of courso, must tho reasoning faculty 
bo denied its own placo. It is less shy, and at tho satno timo 
moro honest, than the feolings, which, if pressed too hard, will 
hido themsolves .altogether, or givo, at best, but a onc-sidod 
decision. Direot appeals to tho feelings aro effective in propor¬ 
tion as they are rare. It is bettor to aim as a habit at moving 
thorn by sympathy; if tho heart of the preachor-be moved 
intensely by what ho utters, that will servo to movo the feolings 
of his andience. Indeed, it is only whon tho feolings of an 
audienco have bcon brought up to a certain pitch by this process 
that tho direct appeal carries the day. 

G. From tho precoding romarks it follows that in offcctivo 
preaching copious illustration is indisponsablo. 

Tho capacity of tho human mind to appreciate rosomblanccs 
and contrasts is ono of its most invariable characteristics, and 
it may readily be tnrnod by tho proachor to valuablo account. 
It enablos him to lay stepping-stones along paths where other¬ 
wise ho could not hope to conduct tho larger portion of his 
hearors. It lends bright hues to subjects which wonld other- 
wiso be too sombro, and catches tho* attention that in cases 
innumerable would bo sure to bo lost. It is in this light that 
wo speak of it now. When ordained to th& charge of his first' 
congregation, the lato Dr. Guthrio determined that whatever bo 
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might fail in, ho would compol his hoarers to attend. Watching, 
in the course of his first efforts, to discover what part of his 
discourses seemed to be most attended to, ho saw that it was 
tho illustrations.. Ho accordingly rosolvod to cultivate that 
department with peculiar cara. Cultivato it ho did, and to tho 
greatest pdrpo^o, for a greatep master of illustration has never 
appeared in tho pulpit, nor one who by means of it could moro 
closely rivet tho attention of his audience. But tho copious use 
of illustration has. higher sanction. Our Lord’s discourses 
abound in it. His parables are illustrations all through. The 
Sermon on tho Mount hag hardly started boforo wo find the salt 
of tho oarth, the light of tho world, tho city set on an hill, tho 
caridlo nndor a bushel, and tho candle on the candlestick. In 
their most solomn and impressivo poriods, too, Christ’s dis¬ 
courses are pointed with illustrations. Tho Sormon on tho 
Moun£ fills ijs with an overwhelming seuso of tho retributions 
of the day of doom, fiy the illustration of tho house on tho rock 
.and tfio houso on tho sand. Tho parablo of 4 the last judgment 
makes a siihilar impression, by tho illustration of tho shopherd 
dividing, his shoep from tho goats. Nothing' , could repress tho 
outflow of illustration f^om the mind of Jesus. In tho deepest \ 
agony of tho garden his sufferings wore spokon oT ns a cup. 
Tho faro well discourse begins with the houso of maijy man¬ 
sions, has for its central subject the vino and its branches, and * 
near its end introduces tho woman in travail having sorrow 
when hor hour is come, but after the child is bom forgetting 
her anguish for joy that a man is born into tho world. Probably 
it is not less instructive in another connection, that there are 
no figuros,and hardly any illustrations, in tho intercessory prayer. 
When tho address was to God, thoy wore nt>t needed. But on 
the way to Calvary the ever busy faculty again asserts itself 
in the addross to tho daughters of Jerusalem: “If they do 
theso things in tho green tree , what shall bo done in the dry ? ” 
Thoro is this further to bo said in favour of illustration, that 
it is adapted to take hold of all classes and ages of hearers. An 
apt illustration is fitted to interest the most cultivated philoso¬ 
pher and the youngest child. Illustration, in fact, is ono of the 
chief instruments for enabling a preacher to fuse his audienco 
togothor, and treat it as a unity. Some parts of a discourse 
may be adapted to ono class, and some to another; but tho 
illustrations aro for all. Thoy are tho pictures of spoken 
instruction. Pictorial illustrations of Scripturo, provided they 
bo true, even if slight and almost rude, ore not.Jknoath tho 
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notice nor tho intorost of the most intellectual reader. And it 
is ono of the signs of tho time's that illustrated works nro far tho 
most popular. Illustrated sermons are popular too. And 
where tho illustrations are wanting, tho sermon is liko a troo iu , 
winter, or a akeloto^ or tho bare ribs of a ship' on tho stocks ; 
skilfully constructed it may be, but incomplete, and very soon 
tiresome. 

Illustrations, However, even when good, and in good taste, 

may bo ' ovordone. They may be so. superabundant as ..to'. 

overlay instruction, and make the (fiscourso illustration ct 
praterea nihil. * (jCare must bo taken that a body of solid 
instruction underlies the more illustrative part. How woridor- ^ 
Yuliy this was verified in tho discourses of our Lord a single 
instonco will suffice to Bhow. In a sense, the parable of tho 
sower was all illustration, but it was not illustration only. 
'■There lay underneath every ono of its figures an amazing 
amount of solid truth—a nucleus, so to speak, capablo of boing 
expanded to an all but unlimited extent. Our Lord’s habit is 
equally adapted to correct tho error pf thoso who despise all 
illustration and of thoso who present.it in a styl'r of gorgeous 
and tawdry 6mbollishment. * . • 

We have said that illustrations are especiiflly useful for the 
young." Indeed,*if one desires to traig one’s.self to tho habitual 
use of suitablo illustration, one cannot do better than teach a 
class of children. In breaking dotvn scriptural truth to them, 
and gotting thorn to understand it, ono will constantly find the 
benefit of illustration. Men are but children of a larger growth, 
and tho habit which one learns in dealing with the young will bo 
of eminont service with tho old. In dealing with children you 
are not likely to introduce illustrations meroly for thoir own 
sake. You are not likely to got them up elaborately, as if your 
object were to show how beautiful a picturo you can draw. 
Mr. Buskin maintains, elaborately and truly, that whenover 
Art sets up on its own account, whon it becomos tho end of its 
own existence, iri&tend of the handmaid of truth and the spur to 
duty, it loses its legitimate function, it becomos a bastard. 
Tho same is truo of tho art of illustration. Illustration ought 
always to make what is on tho other side more clear , never to 
obscure it. In the case of a Christian sermon it should make 
tho Saviour, his person and his work, moro conspicuous and 
more commanding.. Dr. Kidder* gives this anecdote of a 
Spanish painter of the Lord's Suppor : “ It was his object to 
• Homiletics,’' p. 185. 
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throw all tho sublimity of his art int<? tho figure aud coiuito- 
nanco of tho Saviour; but on tho table in the foreground of tho 
picture ho paintod some cups with such extraordinary beauty 
and skill that the attention of all who came to see tho picture 
was at once attracted to tho cups, and overy one was loud in 
their praise. The painter observing this, saw that ho had 
- failod in his design of.directing attention, to the principal objoct 
ihvthepicture, and exclaiming, *. I have mado a mistake, for 
theso cups divert the eyes of the spectator from tho Maste*,’ 
ho immediately seized his brush and dashed -them from tho 
canvas.” . . 

So should we dash from our sermons everything that obscures 
truth rather than brightens it, and throws its shadow on Him 
whom every power, should be omployod to delineato fairer 
than tho children of men.” '" / 


CHAPTER VI. 


QUALITIES OP EFFECTIVE PREACHING-THE SPIRIT OF THE 

PREACHER. 

^ HEN deep impression has‘been made^on a hearer, and it is 
attempted to trace it to its sourco, thd remark is somo- 
timfes made that it was not so much what the preacher sai<^ as 
his (way of saying it^ihat left its mark behind. The truths 
uttered may*"have been long familiar;' but as spoken by tho-s^ 
preacher they had an edge and powor thatTnad^them tell on 
the hearor as they had never told before. y v -o / 4 / 

This is in thorough harmony with the gr&at scriptural dootrine 
that the power which quickens and changes the heart, through . 
the word preached, is in all cases the Spirit of God. -That 
power may go with the same truth as spoken by one man, and 
not as spoken by another. It may go with it as spoken by hifti 
at one time, and not at another. The reason may be that the 
human instrument is adapted for the Spirit’s use in the one 
case and not in the other. It must be of great importance, 
thon, to know undor what conditions the instrument becomes 
adapted to the Spirit’s use, and it will bo the desire of every $ 
loyal proachor ^that in his case the instrument may ovox bo 
found in the stajtd of highest mcetnoss for such Divino employ¬ 
ment. 

This loads us to considor the spirit of the effective preacher— 
first, in relation to God; and second, in rotation to tho people 
before him. 

I. When is the spirit of the proacher in such a relation to 
God that the Holy Spirit may be expected to work by him, and 
give Divine efficacy to his words ? 

The answer is short and simple: when ho feels that his place 
is that of a^mere instrument in the Spirit’s hands] when he 
desires and £rays that the Spirit may work by him for the great 
ends of the ministry ; and when he goes to work in the belief 
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that tho Spirit will givo the Mossing promised, tuid iu the 
expectation of witnessing the fruits of His work. 

(Tho deepest humility is thus immediately connected with tho 
highest powor7 All confidence in our natural ability to impress 
our follows has to givo way to u snpremo trust in tho Divino 
powor working through ns; and whon fruits of that Divino 
working appoar, wo are filled with awe at God's nearness to us, 
and at his condescension in making uso of us for so glorious 
a work. * * /. v 

? Tho case admits of no eompromise. Wo daro not divide tho 
work with God/as if we woro partners on somewhat cqnal 
terms. Far loss can wo tako tho chief plaSo as ours, and meroly 
ask God to help us, thinking, perhaps, how well wo do when 
we recognise Him thus. In our regard God’s place^muat bo 
high above all othor., Tho part that we sustain is that of moro 
sorvifbts or instruments, placing ourselves at lus- disposal. Wp 
soek tp dolivor God’s message it the best'form in which it can 
b6 delivered, but we look to Gqd alono for tho power to make it 
effectual, arid‘when it is mado effectual wo givo all the glory to 
+ m Him. ■ v ‘ • . 

li^is this spirit that makes a human ministry a ministry of 
power. God honours those thaj^onour Him. The We stays and 
the Wnitofields, tho Nettlotonsand tho Moodys, and all the other 
preachers whoso words havo proved wrords of lifo and of 
marvollons powor, have all habitually stood in this relation to 
God, owning Him as tho only sourco of oflicaoy, and over giving 
Him all the praiso. 

II. Next, wo have to considor tho spirit of the- preacher in 
relation to tho peoplo to whom he speaks. \Vo have to remem¬ 
ber, too, that tho preachor is not meroly an ovangelist, but a 
pastor who from week to weok socks that his pooplo may bo 
built up in knowledge and in graco. Tho work is so important 
and so difficult that no elomonfc can safely be neglected that may 
bo used by the Spirit for this end. Tho utmost attention neods 
to bo given to fit tho instrument for its work, while implicit 
roliance should at the samo time be placod on tho power that 
makes it offeotual. ■ - 1 

It may bo woll now to onter somewhat into detail on the state 
of tho preacher’s spirit in reference to his andienco. 

l v Tho preacher must himsolf be interestedin what be proaches 
to others. Interested, we say; but that is a feoble term, not 
expressing by any moans ail that noeds to bo aimed at, but only 
the first element in the process. The Opposite state is, whon 
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the proachoras so lifeless as to go through his discourse as a 
mere matter of form, much as he might go through a sermon 
written in. an unknown tongue. It is not likely that in any 
living church this extreme will often be found. But without 
approaching it, a preacher from various causes may'deliver a 
discourse on an important topidjwithout being himself interested 
in if/ or without being interested in it at the time. Suppose 
that ho hastily preaches a discourse prepared years before, 
without taking any pains to get it fresh into his. own mind and 
said, the -Jfrohability ia that it will be to his audience like 
ditch-water rather than a draught from a limpid stream. To v 
be really effective it paust bo a till of living water ; it must be 
the expression of thoughts and feelings that aro alive within 
him, not dropping out helplessly, like water from a leak, but . 
streaming forth with the freshness and energy of a fountain. 
And this condition is by no means inconsistent with tho groat 
requisite that what he preaches bo essentially the thonghts and 
word of God. For ns tho water that issues from a fountain 
comes originally from the clouds, but in its passage through the 
earth acquires the sharpness and sparkle of spring-water; so 
Divine truth, coming first from above, but passing through 
the soul of tho proacher, acquiros‘\hat element of freshness on 
which, under God, its efficacy depedd8u'>-M v Whosoevor drinketh 
of the water that I shall givo him,” said oupLord, “shall novor 
thirst; but the wator that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into overlasting life" (John iv. 14). 

Great preachers have commonly felt, many such springs of 
heaven-born thought and feeling stirring in their hearts, and 
have been eager to pour them out. , But tho freshness which 
one feelB in first preaching on a subject may disappear or may 
be lessened after a time. The fountains of interest and feeling 
Are sometimes intermittent, or, like soino famous spas, they may 
dry up at one timd to burst out at another. The repetition of 
on old discourse, with which one has been unfamiliar for some 
time, is always; a somewhat perilous experiment, and is not 
likely to bo resorted to by the conscientious preacher unless he 
still feels afresh interest in the subject, or takes some pains, by 
additions or/otherwise, to connect it with processes that are 
active in his own mind. . , c 

2. The next Equality we mention is, in one sense, only the 
superlative degree of that which has just boon illustrated— 
earnestness. Tho earnest preacher has vividly before him the 
circumstances of the audience; he feds the awftilly solemn 
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uAuro of the truths proclaimed to them, and his very soul flows 
out in tho longing desires ho cherishes and the appoais ho makes 
for their everlasting welfare. If the main function of the 
preacher wore to reiterate tho truths of natural religion, and to 
urge men to be more conscientious and consistent in their lives, 
there plight be lead occasion for the quality we now speak of. 
But it is otherwise when the preacher has to address immortal 
beings ruined through sin, to tell them of tho blessed propitia- , 
tion, and to uygo them to commit their souls at once to tho 
Saviour, under fear of a doom more aggravated than ever, if 
their other sins bo crowned by their rejection of Him. If all 
carelessness in regard to important interests be offensive, care¬ 
lessness in the handling of speh themes must be surpassingly 
so. No man can estimate tne*doadening effect of handling such 
topics in an indifferent tone.* It.is of all things most incumbent 
on tho minister of Christ to treat them as realities. And in 
order to do this it is eqnally indispensable that he feel them as 
realities himsolf. For there is an earnestness which is not real 
but assumed, and which can never accomplish the end of that 
which is real. There is a got-np manner, an artificial vehemenco 
of tone, a violent gesticulation in tho pulpit, which, however 
it may please tho ignorant, has only the effect , of sham and 
clap-trap on the genuine heart. To speak earnestly one must 
feel earnestly on subjects of such/^wful solemnity. And that 
earnest feeling is something not to be sought merely, before 
preaching, or in the process of preaching, but to ho habitually 
cherished, and often renewed and intensified, during tho wholo 
course of our lives. 

There are some aspects of human life which are fitted to 
create a certain fooling of earnestness in the heart of any man 
of ordinary sensibility and benevolence, whether ho be a Chris¬ 
tian or not. But this feeling by no means comes up either to 
tho pitch or tho quality of evangelical earnestness. At the 
brightest, hnman society is a chequored scene. To most mon 
life’s little span is crowded with sorrows and disappointments, 
often bitter beyond expression, and protracted beyond the hope 
of remedy. Philanthropy is moved by the spectacle, and labours 
to mitigate theso sufferings. But this philanthropy is not tan- 

* Garrick, it is well known, waa once asked by a clergyman how it was 
that he, the actor, dealing in fictions, mode so powerful an impression, 
while tho clergyman, dealing in realities, sent the people to sleep. 
‘Because you treat realities as if they were fictions,'ana I treat fiotiona 
as if they were realities.” 
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tamount to evangelical love, although often, directly or indirectly, 
sot in motion by it. The Howards and Wilborforcos, the 
Chalmorsos and Shaftosburys, that havo shown most anxiety for 
tho roliof of human suffering, have in point of fact been men of 
oirnest ovangelical views. But tho spirit that animates the 
right-hearted minister of the gospel is far deoper than that of 
common benevolence, and tho sorrow that compassionates men’s 
mSfories in this world is in him but tho lighter play of that deep 
and awful emotion which is roused by tho thought of thoir state 
beforo God, and their hopeless condition for" tho life that is to 
come. f 1 

So solemn an& awful, are tho views of life and oternity pro- 
sonted in the Word of God as applicablo to a Jargo proportions 
of the men around us, that wore it ndt that our natur6, by ito 
very structure, is incapable of. perpetually realising the awful, 
or of living in the future, the evangelical minister wojila bo 
overshadowed by a continual horror. As it is ; if his heart bo 
true, as ofton aa ho thinks vividly of tho state and prospects of 
a world that lioth in wickedness, he must feel a new impulse to 
earnestness in inviting sinnerB to lay hold on the Saviour. His 
soul mil bo stirred to its depths as he pleads with God to open 
their hoarts and draw thorn to hithself. And even after this 
great object has been gained, there are ulterior objects that 
must continue to exercise the most earnest feelings of his heart. 
Thero are old habits which the new convert must bo induced to 
abandon; there are holy graces which he must be trained to 
covet; there ore enterprises of Christian love in which he must 
bo enlisted. Tho spirit of evangelical earnostnoss implies a 
heart panting for such results, and incapable of finding rest 
until the objocts of its solicitude are in full training for tho 
inheritance of the saints in light. 

In the pursuit of these objects, the earnest preacher com¬ 
bines the coolness of a man of business with the fire of a 
warrior. Professor Blackio has given a striking definition of 
the earnest preacher—“a man of business on fire.’ 1 A man 
of business, having a special business to transact, a definito 
object to accomplish, requiring tho use of means adapted to tho 
end ; arguments, illustrations, and appeals that must be 
thought over, put in proper form, and arranged in due order, as 
carefully as an engineer plans a bridge or a general arranges 
his army. But once tho materials aro chosen and made ready, 
the process itself needs to be carried on at a rod heat. Unless 
it is besieged with urgency and fervour, the citadel of Mansoul 
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bad bettor be let alone. The neglect eithor of the business ' 
olement or of the propelling element in the proeesa is dis¬ 
astrous. Artillery without powdfir and powder without artillery 
are equally in vain. If yon neglect the business part, if yon 
are not provided with solid reasons in ordorly array, ’your 
harangue will become rant—soft, pulpy declamation, with little 
powoiM'o movo. ’'If you have an ample <etock of strong con¬ 
siderations but no fervour to propel them, yonr arrows willjp 
fall at yonr feet, instead of sticking fast in the hearts of tho 
poople. The great preachers of all times and countries have 
been marked by both qualities. The resources of woll-trained 
and well-furnished intellects and the fervour of deeply exer¬ 
cised hearts have been yoked together for their pulpit work. 
They have tried to opon their hearts to tho full influence of the 
solemn truths of revelation—placed them, as it wero, at the 
very roots of their being, and sought to have their hearts 
saturated by them; and they have diligently trained their 
faculties of thought and speech to give oxpression to their con¬ 
victions in a Buitablo way.* 

8. Kindred to tho qualities of efficient preaching now con- 
lidered is a third— affectionateness. The command to “speak 
the truth in love” (Epb. iv. 15) is of course not equivalent to 
a command to speak it in softness, or to serve it up in what 
has been called tho “goody-goody” stylo. It is not a command 
to intersperse discourses with many epithets of endearment—-a 
tbrng which our blessed Lord dealt in very, sparingly, and 
which even the most warm-hearted of his apostles, John and 
Paul, did not employ much. Such endearing words, when they 
do occur in tho Epistles, are generally near the close, after tho 
writor’s hoart has warmed with his .subject, or with some very 
pathetic thought which has presented itself to him. Christian 
affectionatoness does not imply the opposite of manliness, but is 
rather the truo quality of manliness. It is a quality in tho 
handling of Divino truth which, among hearerB, the manly 

* It is recorded of William Burns, so eminent as an earnest preacher, 
that, in his youth, his mother on one occasion observed him walking in 
deep reverie in a side-streot in Glasgow. Though Bhe went np straight 
to him he was quite unconscious of her presence, and started, when 
addressed, as from a dream. “ Oh, mother l" he said, with deep omotion, 
“I did not sea yon; for when walking along Argyle Street just now, I 
was so overcome with the sight of the countless crowds of immortal bfeings 
eagerly hasting hither and thither, and all posting onwards towards tho 
eternal world, that I could bear it no longer, and turned in here to seek 
relief in qniet thought”— Memoir, p. 68. 
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heart dosiderates, and which, among preachers, the manly 
heart tries to supply. It does not imply anything that would 
prevent the outburst of.holy indignation on occasions suitablo 
to tho expression 0 %such a fooling; for neither our Lord, nor 
John, nor Paul had any difficulty, on suitablo occasions, in 
giving expression to indignation in the most unqualified tonne. 
Indeed, thoro is "something almost startling in the thunder-liko 
roll of denunciation which both our Lord and his apostles 
poured out, and with which, on tho very evo of his martyrdom, 
the mcok hoart. of Stephon met tho, wickedness which was 
directed against liim. Observe, howovor, that-indignation is 
properly a burst, and is therefore entiroly diftoront from a 
settled harshness or hardness of tempor. Observe, too, that 
the wfekodnoss with which tho prophets as well as our Lord 
and his apdfetlcs had to contend was of the. most undisguised 
and outragoous character; and olftorvo, further, that if you 
have singlonoss of eye, and if you hold prido, selfishness, and 
irritability in chock, thoro ip hardly any risk of your mistaking 
tho occasions on .which indignant denunciation is tho propor 
mode of dealing with wick£dnoss. v 

Thcso exceptional cases, howevor, do not in\^lidato tho 
position that ordinarily a tono of aifoctionatenoss is both the 
right tone for the preacher, and that it is especially to be 
cultivated whon disagreeable truth has to bo spokon, or when 
a spirit of opposition has to bo ovorcomo. For tho preachor is 
ono who has to win souls, and thoro is no way of winning 
without love. The preacher is tho ropresontativo of tho great 
Father, whoso great power for winning men back to himself is 
lovo: *' I drow them with cords of a man, with bands of 
lovb ” (Hosoa xi, 4). The gospel of which ho has ebargo is 
the gospel of infinito love. “ God so loved tho world, that He 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoover believoth in Him 
should not perish, but havo everlasting lifo” (John iii.16). To 
prooch such a gospel, to represent such a God, without tho 
habitual spirit of love, would bo as outrageous as for tho boarcr' 
of a flag of truce to aim at his object by scattering oaths and 
* curses among those whom ho approached.* 

We havo said that there is a special jcall on tho Christian 
preacher to stir up the spirit of love when disagroeable truth 

* U 1 havo never felt,” Mr. Moody has Raid, “that I could get hold of 
on audience unless I bad previously filled my heart with thoughtA of 
thoir eternal condition, and felt compassion and a yearning for their 
welfare working in my soul.” 
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has to be spokon, and when a spirit of opposition has to bo 
ovorcomo—disagreeable truth, such as tho doom of tho sinnor, 
tho Divine rotribntion on sin, tho nwfulnoss of tho wrath to 
eomo. To handlo such topics in ordinary circumstances in a 
tono of stem severity is utterly revolting, and ono cannot but 
admiro the quostion of M'Cheyno, when, in answor to his 
inquiry, a brother minister told him that his sermon on tho 
previous day had boon on the punishment of tho wickod. 
“And were yon able,” asked he, “to preach it tenderly /” 
Thoro aro not a few subjects in our theology that oro capablo 
of becoming frightfully repulsive in tho hands of hard and 
heartless, preachers, and in such a case tho more ablo the 
sermon tho moro terrible is tho porvorsion it is likely to 
causo. 

But if it bo incumbent op preachers to stir up the spirit of 
lovo when painful truth has to bo spoken, it is still moro so 
whon opposition has to be ovorcomo. Guardians of Diviuo 
truth aro very liable to excited feeling. It is an unploasant 
thing when your hearers will not attend to you. It is stilb 
moro so when .they actively oppose you. It is deeply unploa¬ 
sant when truths that you prize as tho vory foundatiou of 
otornal life aro assailed by others, whon tho cuuso which you 
admiro and support is held up to scorn and ridiculo, and when 
all mannor of unfairness is mado uso of to damage truth and 
prop up error. , It is in such circumstances that tho spirit of 
love needs to be specially sought. One neods to tako great p 
heed lest one give way to that impatienco of opposition which 
is common moro or loss to all, and which, in somo tempera¬ 
ments, rises to the height of a fever. Such impatienco is but a 
carnal feeling, and can never bo sanctified by any connection 
with religion. It is not zoal for truth but impatience of 
opposition that commonly tempts theologians to aim thoso hard 
hits, which no doubt enliven controversy, but mnko it extromely 
dangerous. Looking back along tho history of tho Reformed 
Churches, there is much cause to regret tho tremendous bitter¬ 
ness that has characterized theso poriods of roligious contro¬ 
versy. This fact, which can hardly be questioned, showa, tho 
tendenov of the earnest religious mind to fall under carnal 
inflnences, and to forget that in Christianity the greatest of all 
the graces is—Charity. 

4. Still kindred to tho qualities of efficient preaching that 
have boon illustrated, is a fourth —tho spirit of sympathy. 1 

This is St. Paul’s spirit—“ all things to all mon ” (1 Cor. ix. 
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22) ; trying to understand men’s feelings, as tho springs of their 
actions; considering from what oansos thoir temptations arise, 
and doaling with them accordingly; thinking how wo should 
fool and act under similar circumstoncos and influences; 
adapting our instructions to their circumstances and even pre¬ 
judices, as far as wo ean do so honestly; coming down to their 
level, as our blossed Lord did, in order that we may carry thorn 
upwards to his. 

Such a spirit is especially valuable in addressing persons 
wjioso modo of lifo or habits of thonght aro quito different from 
our own. Let it bo supposed that we, boing strangors to all 
shado of doubt, aro dealing with porsons of speculative habit, 
with a morbid distrust of traditional judgments, and a strong 
determination to prove all things; porsons who halt at overy 
stop, and question positions on which wo fool that our very 
salvation rosts. Obviously such a caso, instead of being scorn¬ 
fully denounced, as it often is, demands a very unusual degree 
of consideration and forboaranco. Or supposo that we, leading 
a leisurely life, aided hy all tho appliances of civilisation, going 
to church and mooting at the rogular hours without effort or 
difficulty, have a number of hcarors struggling for very lifo 
under tho heaviest burdens, toiling without rost from morn to 
dewy evo, and depressed by sorrows and anxiotios that gnaw 
them liko a grinding toothache by day and by night. Nothing 
can bo moro unsnitable than to address them as if they wore in 
comfortablo circumstances liko ourselves. 

The most persuasive proaeher, qthor things being equal, is 
tho proachor who has*tho most correct apprehonsion of tho 
circumstances of his lioarers, and the largest consideration for 
them. Let it not be said that this spirit leads to a good- 
natured apology for all vice and all orror. On tho contrary, it 
is when true sympathy is in operation that you are most freo 
to denounco sin aud condemn error—to deliver God’s testi¬ 
mony against them moat uncompromisingly. Consideration is 
not indulgence, but the opposito. You toll the poople that you 
know what has tempted them into sin, but you warn them to 
think what sin is—how fiercely, how horribly God hatos ii, 
how it robs Him of all his due, how it poisons and ruins thoir 
wholo naturo, and yet what a frightful hold it has got of them. 
If only wo have, in union with sympathy, such zeal and intensity 
as that of men like St. Paul or Chalmers, we shall not be liable 
to apologizo for sin. Chalmers prosonted a marvellous instance 
of the union of sympathy and enthnsiasm, great breadth and 
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groat forco, ample ‘consideration for tho circumstances of dif¬ 
ferent classes, and yot extraordinary powor of urging thorn 
upwards. Bat the most memorable of all instances of the 
union of sympathy and intensity is in tho case of our Lord. 

He who shielded tho misorablo adulteress from tho harsh violonco 
of her accusers; He who lookod with such lovo on tho young 
man who, though he failed, was not far from tho kingdom of 
God; Ho who burst into tears at tie gravo of Lazarus, whon 
He saw tho distross of Mary; Ho who prayed on tho cross, 
“Fathor, forgivo thorn, for they know not what thoy do”— 
bocamo to us all a wonderful oxamplo of sympathy. Noed wo 
spoak of his loyalty to truth and duty ? or of the impulso Ho , 
gavo in the direction of what is puro and noblo, and in opposi- ,. 
tion to all falsohood and wrong ? 

Bat whilo cultivating sympathy with man, wo must nover 
forgot tho nocossity of a predominant sympathy or follow* 
fooling with God. If, on tho ono hand, wo would Avoid tho 
hardnoss of tono that looks at truth and duty only in tho 
abstract, and onforccs thoir claims by shocr prossuro on sonl 
and conscience ; on the other hand, wo must bowaro of treating 
mon as if thoy woro simply unfortunato, tho victims of unfavonr* 
ablo circumstancos. We need to koop in tho forofront of our 
teaching the fact that sin dishonours God, and would fain 
dothrono Him. God has claims on us as Creator, Jesus Christ 
has claims as Bedcomor, tho Holy Ghost has claims as Tcachor 
and Sanctifier. To enforco thoso claims is not a secondary but 
a primary part of our dut/. Duo weight and duo order must 
bo given to every part/of tho angel’s proclamation:—First, 
glory to God in tho highest; then poace on earth, good-will 
to mon. 

- 

Thoro is something yot to bo mentioned as a quality of 
offective preachin^—not, howover, as a separato quality, bnt 
rather as an atmosphere or aroma gondered by the rost. It is 
tho indescribable something that is called unction; what all 
nndorstand, but what no ono can define. It is, indeed, amusing 
to observe b6w variously unction has bwsn attempted to be 
definod. According to one, it is the joint pumlUot of the Holy 
Spirit’s ipfluenco on the hoart of the spoaker and pf his 
sanctified efforts on the hearts of the hearers. According to 
Blair, it is the union of gravity and warmth; or, moro fully, 
that affecting, penotrating, interesting mannor,^fipwing from a, 
strong sonsibility of heart in the preacher to the importance of 
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those truths which ho delivers, and an oarnost dosiro'.that thoy 
may make a duo impression on tho hearts of his hoarors. To 
Vinet, unction appears to bo tho total characteristic of tho 
gospol, rocognisablo, doubtless, in each of its parts, but espe¬ 
cially obaorvablo in it ns a whole ; it is tho general savonr of 
Christianity ; it is a gravity accompaniod with tendornoss, a 
sovority temporod with mildness, a majesty united with in¬ 
timacy ; it is tho trno tomper of the Christian dispensation, in 
whioh, according to tho Psalmist, “ mercy and truth aro met 
togother, righteonsnoss and poaco havo kissed each other.” 
Dntoit-Mombrini, as quotod by Vinot, represents it as “ a 
gontlo warmth which makes itself folt in the powers of the 
soul. It produces in tho spiritual world tho samo offocts as tho 
sun in tho physical. It enlightens and it warms. It gives 
light (6 tho soul and warmth to tho honrt. It makos us know 
and lovo, it Mtorosts. ... Its only source is tho spirit of 
regeneration and of grace. It is a gift which is spont and lost, 
unless wo renew this sacred firo which must always ho kept 
burning; and that which preserves it is tho cross within the 
soul, self-denial, prayor, and penitence. . « . Unction is felt, is 
known by oxporionco ; it cannot bo analyzod. It produces its 
impression secrotly, and without tho aid of reflection.” 

Our purposo in qnoting so many definitions whero nothing is 
dofined, is simply fo bring ont the fact that in preaching of tho 
true order thoro oro qnalitics which havo no separate gonesis, 
but aro tho roaults of the purer forms of Christian fooling and 
oxporienco. “Thoro are no artificial means,” says Vinot, “of 
acquiring unction ; oil flows of itself from tho olivo ; tho most 
violont prossnre cannot produce a drop from tho earth or tho 
flint.” Unctuousness you may produco by something like tho 
apothecary’s art; bnt genuine unction dofios your chemistry. 
The artificial product differs from tho genuino as the sconts 
extracted from coal-tar differ from tho fragrance of myrrh and 
aloes and cassia. True uuction belongs only to true graco, and 
to hurnblo gracious fooling ; it refuses to associate itself with 
the coarse arts of the pretender. W' 
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PREPARATION FOR PUKAOIIINO. 

r 

^REPARATION for preaching is of two kinds : tko habitual 
-L training of all tho facultios to be engagod, so as to bring 
them up to tho highest state of fitnoss and efficiency; and tho 
study of particular passages or subjocts, with a view to tho 
delivery of discourses npon them. 

It is with tho former of these that wo are to he occupied in 
this chapter. To young and inexperienced preachers it is hardly 
possible to convoy a deep onough sense of the importance of 
this species of preparation. Usually it is by experience that a 
sense of the difficulty of good preaching comes. A sermon that 
seemod splendid to a young man at twenty-five, will possibly 
-""appear pitiful when ho looks over it at fifty. “If I were sure 
of living ten yoars,” an able preacher once remarked, '* I should 
spend nino of them in preparing to preach during tho tenth." 
Experience shows us how much is lost in our ordinary preaching ; 
how few hearers we move even feebly, how many we fail to 
movo at all; what need therefore thero is for asking more 
strength from above, and taking more pains to be plain, pointed, 
interesting, and impressive. “Preaching," .said tho distin¬ 
guished Janseniat, St. Cyran, “ is a mystery not less terrible 
than that of tho Eucharist. By preaching, souls are begotten 
and raised to lifo for God; in tho Eucharist, they are only 
nourished, or rather healed. In order to render ourselves 
worthy of this office wo must labour to obtain a great mastery 
over self, and after we have brought the hoart to desire nothing 
in this world we must bring the tongue to Bilenco—which is, 
as I understand it, the last perfection attained by the man who 
labours to attain unto virtue. Only thus can wo becomo worthy 
of presenting the Word of God beforo the world, and of pub¬ 
lishing its* truths, without thinking in tho least of ourselves or 
others, as we are roquired to do in prayer , from which exhorta- 
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tion and proaching can novor bo soporatod, if thoy oro por- 
formod according to tho will of God. . . . In tho pulpit, wo 
should bo moro approhonsivo of offonding God than in any 
other placo, and only ontor it after having laboured diligontly 
to mortify our own spirit, as well as to morlify that itohing 
enriosity to loarn many and fino things whioh all mon havo, and 
which is tho groatost tomptation which romains to us from 
Adam’s transgroWon.” 

For tho most part it is highly dosirablo that tho yonng 
pronohor should habitually placo boforo his mind a vory high 
idea of what a sermon ought to bo. As far as opportunity 
servos, lot him liston to the ablest preachers, and soloct for 
roading and study the productions of somo of tho groat mastors 
of tho art, of whom, as wo havo soon, both ancient and modorn 
timos furnish so largo a nurabor. It is probably tho circum- 
stanco of a low standard being in viow that accounts for much 
inforior preaching. Preachers are apt to fall into tho notion 
that it is onongh to produco what will decently serve the turn, 
instead of cherishing tho deep conviction that on ovory occasion 
thoy ought to do their very best. Tho remark has been mado, 
oven in rogard to secular matters, that no groat succoss attends 
tho labours of those who, instead of aiming at tho best, are 
content to do things moroly in a passablo way. Tho con/tant 
ondoavour to find out the vory best way of doing thingif, and 
tho doing of them accordingly, is what has givon to tho greator 
part of onr countrymon so high a position in industry, in 
engineering, and in tho arts and manufactures generally. But 
bow much moro incumbent is it on thoso who havo had com¬ 
mitted to thorn the interests of immortal souls, to fling from 
them tho indolenco that is content with decont modiocrity, and 
strivo, God helping thorn, to do thoir work in tho host possiblo 
way 1 

But let ns como moro to particulars, glancing first at tho 
intellectual, next tho spiritual, and lastly the physical prepara¬ 
tion. 

I. And, first, preparation for proaching implies a thoroughly 
disciplined stato of tho intellectual powers. It implies that tho 
young preacher has been trained, and has trained himself, to 
bond his powers to tho investigation and exposition of truth, 
has acquired the mental habits favourable to that exorciso, and 
a measure of froodom and familiarity in the pursuit. It implies 
that while engaged in montal labour he is not at the mercy of 
every impulse or freak of fanoy that may rise within him; not 
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tomptod, liko a child at play, to run aftor every butterfly that 
may flit across his path, but able to keep his attention bent on 
tho propor objoct beforo him, and to rogula^o his habits accord* 
ingly. ,It implios, further, that his montal powers havo acquired 
somo measuro of robustness and skill in tho investigation and 
exposition of truth ; that ho has attained a measuro of solf- 
rolianco, in tho proper sense of that term, and is not at tho 
mercy of any strong-mindod or strong-willod porson, who, 
howovor confidently, may como pressing contrary viows upon 
hirp. Tho degree or amount of this intellectual preparation 
which a student brings to tho work of preaching, must obviously 
dopond on tho diligonco and perseverance with which ho has 
prosocutod tho various bronchos of a literary and theological 
education. JBut ho who enters on tho ministry with a fair 
measuro of^solf-discipline and command of his mental powers 
and habits, will find tho bonofit all through life? Tho struggles 
which it erst him at first to subduo himself will have thoir 
roward. Ho will find, ns yoars roll on, that with comparatively ” 
littlo offort his powors can bo brought to boar on his work, and® 
can achievo results quito wonderful in tho oyos of thoso who do 
not consider the long preparatory process that has been silently 
but 8toadily gone through.* A woll-disciplinod preacher, aftor 
yoars of exorcise, may bo able to prepare a discourse in com- 
pnrativo^little timo, showing a marvellous combination of 
facultios^rod marvellous perfection of each. Ho may oven bo 
able to preach extempore, and thoughtless men may ask, What 
is tho use of young men spending hours on tho preparation of 
discourses, when this preacher does so much bettor by an ex¬ 
tempore effort ? But in truth that extompore offort may bo tho 
result of a lifetimo of discipline. Tho self-possession, the power 
of orderly thinking and expression, tho lines of thought that 
Havo been opened, tho stores of illustration that have beeu made 
available, represent tho discipline and tho industry of a lifetimo. 
Thero may be a few cases in which genius springs, almost at a 
bound, to those heights, biit in ninety-nino cases out of a 
hundred they are reached only by iho slow process of elaborato 
solf-di8ciplino. 

• JL is, said that Sir Juehun Roynolds was once asked how ho could 
char^*a hundred and fifty guineas for some pioture when it had taken 
him hut three days to paint it. “ Three days I ” said the indignant painter; 
"it has taken me five-and-thirty years.” The capacity to paint it in three 
days represented a course of discipline extending ovor his whole pro¬ 
fessional life. 
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Tboro is no littlo consolation in this viow for able ministers 
when they happen to occupy small and obscure positions. For 
tho most part it is the tempter’s voice that tolls them that in 
these hnmblo spheros thoy aro wasting thoir onorgios. Wasting 
thorn thoy cortainly are, if thoy aro tomptod to think that thoy 
may tako thoir ease, allow thoir minds to run wild, as it wore, 
and content thomsolves with tho most oaroloss performance of 
duty. But they are doing Iho very opposite of wasting thorn 
if they nro binding on thoir conscioncos tho oldigation to do 
thoir vory best—if, in that humblo sphere, thoy aro resolutely 
strangling ovory temptation to indolonco and aolf-indulgonce, 
and aro rosolved to hoar no voice but that of Him who has given 
thorn their talents saying, “ Occupy till I come.” It is this, 
and not an impationt contompt of an ins’gnilicant'sphero, that 
forms tho true road to promotion. But even should thoir con¬ 
scientious ondoavours pass without acknowledgment nnd roWard 
in this life, they must not suppose that thoy have laboured in 
vain. The training acquirod in this lifo, we may bo sure, is not 
lost in tho lifo to como; and oven though tho Mastor’s voico of 
oncouragomont should not bo heard till tho day of judgment, it 
will not bo too lato to hear tho glorious announcement, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast beon faithful in a fow 
things; I will mako theo ruler over many things ; enter thou 
into tho joy of thy Lord.” 

In passing from the subject of intellectual discipline , to advort 
to the intellectual stores that ought to bo laid in as a preparation 
for efficient preaching, wo should havo, first of all, to speak of 
tho whole course of study carried on in our divinity halls. 
Obviously it is unnecessary to say much of this now, but on 
one branch a fow words must be said, namely, biblical study. 
The systematic study of the Holy Scriptures manifestly holds 
tho first rank in the category of preparation for preaching. 

It may bo doubted whether any man, not oven excepting the 
celebrated preachers in tho Church of Home, ovor became groat 
in the pulpit without drinking in copiously of tho Word of God. 
What Lamartine has said of the famous Bishop of Mcaux illus¬ 
trates in one aspect the valuo of biblical study to proachers, 
though there are highor aspects of the subject to which tho poet 
does not advert: “The Bible, and, above all, the poetical por¬ 
tions of Holy Writ, struck as if with lightning and dazzled tho 
eyes of tho child: ho fancied ho saw tho living fire of Sinai, and 
hoard the voice of omnipotence ro-eohoed by tho rocks of Horob. 
His God was Jehovah; his lawgiver, Moses; his high priest, 
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Aaron ; his poet, Isaiah; his country, Judoa. The vivacity of 
his imagination, tho poetical bent of his gonius, tho analogy of 
his disposition to that of tho Orientals, tho forvid nature of the 
pboplo and agos describod, tho sublimity of tho langnago, tho 
ovorlasting novelty of tho history, tho grandeur of ^ho laws, tho 
pioroing oloquonco of'tho hymns, arid, finally* tho ancient, con- 
seoratod, and traditionally lovorontial character of tho Book, 
transformed Bossuot at onco into a biblical enthusiast. Tho 
motnl was molleablo.; tho impression was received,-and remained 
indelibly stamped. This child bocamo a prophot: such-ho yfos 
born, s^ich ho w^s os ho grow to manhood, lived apd died: the 
iiibfo tram/used into a man."* 

Tho study of Scriptnro propor to a theological studont or to a 
preacher may ho said to be throefold—critical, personal, bomb 
lotical. His critical study is dirocted to tho ascertaining of its 
true moaning; his personal study to tho edification of his own 
soul; his homilotical study to tho instruction and edification of 
his poople. It wore a happy state of mind if- ho could at one 
and tho samo time study tho Scriptures critically, practically, 
and homiletically. And no doubt it is an attainable stato of 
things. A man like John Albert Bengol in his maturo years, 
could not have soparated tho {Eroe. But in mo^t cases it sooms 
dosirahlo that the student should begin with sophrato readings, 
at least for personal or devotional purposes. 

1. No student of divinity ought to wont his sacred soason 
of "daily personal fellowship with God, or to stand in neod of 
boing urgod to tho solomn porusal of tho Scripturos during that 
season, in order that ho may hoar God's messago to his own 
soul. The vory life of tho soul doponds on this and kindred 
oxerciscs; thoy supply tho oil that keeps the lamp burning; 
thoy are parts of tho breathing process that give oxygen to the 
blood.+ The Itomish priest is bound to read daily a con¬ 
siderable portion of his breviary; hut it is othorwiso in most 
tranches of tho Protestant Church; and thero is a risk whon 
no formal rule is prescribed, and tho matter is loft to conscience 
alono, that the devout reading of the Bible for personal edifica¬ 
tion may either bo omittod or carolcssly porformod. 

* Seo Potter's u Sacred Eloquenco,” p. 51. 

f “ An hour of solitude, as has been woll remarkod, passed in sincere 
and earnest prayer,, or ihe conflict with, and struggle oVer, a single 
passion, or subtle bosom sin, will teach ns more of thought, will more 
effectually awaken the faculty and form tho hubit of reflection, than a 
year’s study in the schools without them.”— Shedd, p, 132. 
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2. As littlo ought it to bo necessary to sUjpwlato students 
of divinity to full critical and oxogetical *(Mjuaintanco with 
Scripture. To Ifo able to grasp the great purposos of Divino 4 
revelation qs a whole; to'soo at tho samo timo'tho drift ftnd 
bearing of its several parts; to apprehend tho groat lossons’of 
^ho yarious-ilistorios, biographios, and opistlefc, tho parables, tho 
sermons, tho doctrinal statements, the allogorios, tho lyrical 
offimipfflgftllfll make up holy Seripturo ; to know whore to find 
tho most striking statements on afiy subject which Seripturo 
embraces, to mako one part throw light on anothor,.and bring 
out tho chief lossons of tho whole—aro attainments of inostimablo 
r value to tho futuro proachor of tho Word. 

8. But boyond this, though not much boyond it, tboro is a 
homilotical objoct to be kopt in viow in tho study of Scnptnro. 
Tho mind of tho student ought to acquire a homilotical habit, 
and to got into tho way of thinking, as he goos along, what nso 
for preaching purposes can be made of this and of that part of 
Scripture; while a record will be kopt of what strikos him as 
available, and of tho lino of thought which it has oponed up 
to him. No farmor can bo acting wisely who docs not look 
well to his sood-corn, and mako sure of enough to sow all tho 
acres that aro to bo under crop tho following season; and no 
proachor can bo acting wisely who does not tako care to provido 
himself with a sufficiency of gorms or homilotical seed-corn for 
future use. This homilotical habit, while connecting itsolf 
mainly with tho reading of the Scriptures, will operate also 
upon any othor material that may ho made available for^tho 
pnrposo.. Wo aro told of a Grocian general who, >vhon ho 
travelled and viowed the country around him, rovolved in his 
mind how an army could ho thoro drawn up to greatest advan¬ 
tage ; how ho could host defend himself if attacked from such 
a quarter; how advanco with groatost security, how retreat 
with least danger. “ Something similar to this,” says Dr. Shedd, 
“ should be the practice and study of a puhlio speaker. It is as., 
fitting that the preacher should bo charactorizod by ahomiletical 
tondoncy as that tho poet should be characterized by a pootical 
tondoncy. If it is propor that tho poet should transmute ovory- 
' thing he touches into pootry, it is proporUbat tho preacher should 
transmute everything ho touches into sermonsj) This homiletic 
habit will appoarina disposition to skelotoniSo,to construct plans, 
to examine and criticise discourses with respect to their logical 
structure. 'The proachor’s mind booomes habitually organific. 
It is inclined to build. Whenever leading thoughts are brought 
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into the mind, they are straightway arranged and disposed into 
the unity of a plan, instead of being allowed to lie here and 
there, like scattered boulders on a field df drift. This homi¬ 
letic habit will appear again in a disposition ,to ronder all the 
argumentative and illustrative materials, which pour in upon 
the oducated man from the various #elds of science, literature, 
and art, subservient to the purposes of preaching. The ser- 
monisor is, or should be, a student, and an industrious one, a 
, and a thoughtful ono. Be will, consequently, in tho 
course of his studies, meet with a great variety of information 
whioh may bo advantagoously employed in sermonising, either 
as proof or illustration, provided he possesses the proper power 
to elaborate it and work it up.”* 

The variety and richness of tho storos that may be rendered 
thus available are very groat, provided you havo tho oye that 
them, and tho hand that diligently lays them up in 
storehouses, in tho shape of note-hooks or literary indexes. 
Mr. Spurgeon onco romarked that he would think little of tho 
man who, from a daily newspaper, could not find material in 
large quantity that would bo of service in tho construction or 
illustration* of a sormon. Passing facts arc often of great value 
to a preacher, if wisoly used. Any one may notice how tho 
drooping attention of a congregation is often caught up by a 
reference to a fact of the day. The preacher had been losing 
himself in the cloud-land of abstractions, but when he came 
down to the sphere of actual fact, his hearors, almost without 
exception, rallied round him. It was like blowing a trumpet to 
collect scattered troops. To a certain extent this oxplains tho 
influonco of anecdotes. Be thoy good, bad, or indifferont, they 
seldom fail to command attention. In the way of illustrations, 
ono’s daily reading and daily observation aro fitted to yield a 
constant supply of useful material. Tho preacher that reads— 
be it travels, history, biography, philosophy, speeches in panin- 
ment, poetry, fiction, roviowq, or ballads—with an eye all tho 
time to the pulpit, will be gathering a storo of Illustrations 
which he will nover bo likely to meet with if he merely begins 
to soarch for them when he needs them.’ “Go to the ant” 
may bo addressed to the preacher in more senses than ono; bo 
always storing, so that on an emergency you havo only to step 
into tho storehouse and take out what you need. But he the 
storo what it may, it^s indispensable that it be passed though 
the mill of the proacher’s own mind, so as to come out with his 
• Shedd’s “ Homiletics and Pastoral Theology,” pp. 108, 109. 
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£nogo and superscription. A sermon ought not to be a pieco 
of conglomerate, nor a coat of many colours, but an organized 
structure with a pomading unity. " 

II. The next branch of habitual preparation for effective 
proaching is what we have called the spiritual . If preaching 
bo a thing of the heart as much as of the head, the heart as 
well as the head must be brought into a state of preparation. 
And this can only bo achieved through tho maintenance of high 
spirituality of mind. That is to eay, by keeping tho soul much 
in contact with unseen and eternal realities, and by having 
one’s impressions of these renewed and intensified from time to 
time. In the history of certain preachers it may be remarked 
that at certain times their ministry has been marked by a mani¬ 
fest increase of Divine power. Such times have been seasons of 
romarkablo visitation, of deep personal affliction, of overwhelm¬ 
ing public calamity, or of powerful spiritual awakening^ It is 
said of M'Cheyno that one Saturday afternoon being mot by a 
brother on his way to visit a dying person, and asked how he 
could spare such a time for that purpose, his answer was, “ I 
always like boforo preaching to look over tho brink.” And the 
more a preacher’s mind is filled with the views of life which 
tho deathbed givos, and tho tremendous significance which the 
dodtrine of tho cross thus derives, the rooro powerfully and 
impressively will ho bo likely to preach. To this qualification 
thore is no royal road. No brilliancy of mental giftB, no 
succoss in study, no natural forvour, can enable a preacher to 
dispense with the habit of spiritual contemplation, tho fellow¬ 
ship with tho unseen which is required to give the true tone to 
his sermons. If only, by God’s great mercy, wo could attain 
just impressions of the state of man, tho love of God, the graco 
of the Saviour, tho malignant energy of the devil, the doom of 
sin, the fearful conflict raging around us between the prince 
of this world and tho Lord of Heaven, and tho awful issue of 
tho strife in which wo are engaged, how much more powerfully 
should wo preach 1 If wo could only realise vividly the actual 
life of some one to whom wo may bo called to preach—the 
blinding powor of lust by which ho is wont to be assailed, tho 
frightful craving he experiences, tho loathsomo rnin of which ho 
is on the brink, tho troubled life, tho dark doath-bed, the 
horrible resurrection, the eternity of dospair; on tho other hand, 
the glorious rosults of a, saving change, of a vision of the 
Saviour to his soul, and now lifo in Him; if, moreover, wo could 
see the difference of tho effect or impression on others in tho two 
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cases—in the one, the corrupted heart a propaganda of pollu¬ 
tion, misery, and death—in the other, the regenerate heart a 
fountain of strength,, joy, and beauty, on every side—would not 
our hearts fill with the noble dignity of our office, and the 
prayor go up like a lightning-:flash to heaven for Divine strength 
to fulfil this ministry 1 

In order to maintain this spirituality of mind, it is useful, 
among other instrumentalities, for preachers to include some 
earnest spiritual treatise in tho list of what they habitually 
read. It is desirablo that they .should be in daily contact with 
earnest thoughts and feelings, and especially when preparing 
an address for tho pulpit. To many of the old writers, Augus¬ 
tine, Bernard, a Kempis, and others far remote, or Baxter, 
Bnnyan, Leighton, or Rutherford among those more rocont, 
there was granted a singular clearness of spiritual vision, and a 
marvellous fervour in writing what they know. A kind of 
magnetic influence goes forth even from their writings, and 
tends to inspiro in kiiidred hearts a corresponding feeling. It 
must bo a cold nature indeed that is toot warmed into a higher 
fervour than usual by the perusal of the appeals in which 
Baxter, for example, remonstrates with ministers on the habi¬ 
tual coldness of their feelings, and humbly rebukes his own 
indifference : “ For myself, as I am ashamed of my dull and 
careless heart, and of my slow and unprofitable course of life, 
so the Lord knows that I am ashamed of overy sermon that I 
preach ; when I think what I am, and who sent me, and how 
much salvation and damnation of men is concerned in it, I am 
ready to tremble, lest God should judge mo a slighter of his 
truth and of the souls of men, and lest I should in my best 
sermon be guilty of their blood.” 

Time will not allow us to follow out tho lines of thought 
which these views open up. If the preacher would have his 
heart as well as his head in a duo state of preparation, let him 
frequently cultivate solitude, or rather tho solitude in which ho 
has the company of his Master. Let him recall the ends for 
which IIo camo into tho world and gave himself up to bo the 
Redeemer; try to enter afresh into sympathy with Him in 
theso onds ; take encouragement from tho fact that tho work is 
Christ’s, and all power in heaven and earth is given to Him; 
let him meditate on the abundant promises of the gift of tho 
Holy Spirit to as many as wait for his grace ; let him ask the 
strength that is made perfect in woaknoss ,* and let him re¬ 
member that solemn day of reckoning, when all that he has 
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done shall be broaght to the touchstone of faithful service — 
Was it done to please himself, or was it done to*servo the 
Master ? 

HI. It now remains to say a few words on physical prepara¬ 
tion for preaching. 

The present generation is much more disposed than some of 
its predecessors to bolievo in a cortain connection between good 
health and good proaching. although to many persons it may 
seem that there is no such connection, while a smaller number 
may think that a preacher’s delicato health actually aids, a right 
impression. And no doubt thero is a certain class of truths 
which ore taught moro impressively by a mau who bears the 
seal of death on his wasted face; but, on the other hand, such a 
man’s influence in other respects is feoble, if not injurious. “ It 
is impossible,” says Mr. Beecher, “for an invalid to sustain a 
cheerful and hopeful ministry among his peoplo. An invalid 
looks with a sad oye on human life. He may bo sympathetic, 
but'it is almost always with the shadows that aro in tho world. 
He will give out moaning and drowsy hymns. Ho will make 
prayers that are almost all piteous. It may not bo ^minister’s 
fault if he be afflicted and ill, and administers his duties iu 
mourning and sadness, but it is a vast misfortune for his 
people.” * ~ 

The ead, sombre, melancholy look of tho invalid preacher, 
and, indeed, a heavy, dull, dreary look in any preacher, has a 
Bpccially repulsive effect on the young. It insonsibly loads 
them to associate with church eorvices tho very opposite of 
those happy feelings which they so readily associate with their 
sports. Under any circumstances, tho solemnity of Divine 
worship constitutes something of a trial for the buoyant, playful 
tendencies of youth, but infinitely the more oV that account is 
it matter of regret if tho trial is aggravated by tho repulsivoness 
of a countenance on which nothing bright and radiant ever 
appears to settle. 

But evon where thero is no positive diseaso, thero may be a 
physical languor that reflects itself in feebleness of voico, 
dulness of tone, stillness of manner, and a general want of livoly 
and attractive power. It i£ay be difficult to persuade some 
preachers that physical causes have to do with this, but tho 
connection is beyond all reasonable doubt. And tho fact that 
such symptoms are the effect of some transgression of the laws 

* “ Lectures on Preaching,” i. 189. 
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of health makes it incumbent on tho student to attend to tho 
condition of his outer man. Not—as ho values the temper of 
his friends and his congregation—that he is to bore them by 
constantly obtruding the state of his health on their attention. 
Ono should be able to look after one’s health quietly, without 
plaguing tjio world either with tho procoss or tho reasons for 
it. Somotimos, indeed, it is impossible for tho student to caro 
for it ns ho might, and as bo would if ho were driven less by 
the res angusta, or if ho could content himself with a lowor 
standard of qualification ; and- sometimes without knowing it ho 
exhausts that reserve fund of strength which ought to 'bo hus¬ 
banded in youth, so that the spring of his constitution is brokon, 
and tho seeds of early decay qro sown. Evory thing points to 
tho duty of caring for the health and vigour of tho body, and 
especially of the throo organs on which the preacher is specially 
dependent—the stomach, tho nerves, and tho lungs. 

Of tho stomach , wo say, because from any disorder thoro 
spring tho so nameless morbid feelings which gender depressing 
views of life and duty, sour thoughts of one’s position, and 
bitter onslaughts on one’s rivals or oppononts. Of tho nores, 
because nervous foeblenoss and nervous irritation, besidos 
destroying ono’s own spring and motive power, bring ono into 
ominous neighbourhood with dark temptations and terriblo 
diseases. Of tho lungs and other organs of speech, because a 
clear metallic voico is so indispensable to efiiciont utterance, 
and feeble lungs cannot but bo accompanied by a senso of diffi¬ 
culty, and by feeblonoss in other forms. 

ft is very certain that due attention to physical oxerqise is 
an essential, condition of sustained vigorous preaching. The 
command to bo “ strong in tho Lord ” includes strength of body 
as well as strength of soul. A whole Saturday spent in the 
study, and particularly a whole Saturday night, is not favour¬ 
able to that physical vigour which usually underlies good 
preaching. “Tho speakers that move the crowd,” says 
Beecher, “ men after tho pattern of Whitcfield, aro usually mon 
of very large physical development, men of vory strong digostivo 
powers, and whoso lungs have great aerating capacity. Thoy 
are men of groat vitality and recuperative forco. . . . They oro 
catapnlts, and mon go down beforo them.” 

Somo men may affect to dospise theso things, bnt it is a 
foolish affectation. Subordinate though their place may bo, it 
ia a real place notwithstanding; at least in every case whore 
“ the bow abides in strength, and the arms of the hands are 
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made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob ” (Gen. 
zlix. 24).* . 

* Very probably some will dispute our position as to the connection of 
good health and good preaching. And not without some plausibility. 
Of the three classes of powers of which our nature is made np—bodily, 
montal, and emotional—it has been remarked that the development of 
any one class to tit utmost capacity is seldom effocted^rithout damage to 
the rest. In the prize-fighter and the acrobat both mind and soul are 
stunted. ' In tho aonior wrangler, the development of intellect is commonly 
for beyond that of the body and the soul. In the spiritual onthusiast, the 
intensity of the sonl dwarfs mind and body. “We may thoreforo find more 
spiritual intensity in one whose body is onfeoblcd—any by fastings and 
vigils—than in another. But even allowing for such exceptions, the 
general rule in ordinary life will remain but little modified. 
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PULPIT SXYIK. 

f PHE subject of style, in connection with ths delivery of God s 
-L message, is ono which eome persons may think it were 
better to pass over entirely. Their fancy is that no good can 
come of instructions or raleB fitted to make preachers nico as to 
the language in which they express thomselves. If we should 
send a man through the town to announce that a house was on 
fire, should we locture him on tho style in which he should 
mako tho announcement ? If wo should despatch a life-boat to 
the rescue of a shipwrecked crow, should wo instruct the captain 
how to throw a figure of speech or two into his invitation ? 
Only let preachers be in earnest, it iB said... and they will havo 
'no difficulty in finding appropriate words. Of course, when a 
man has only to shout “ fire," or when a life-lmatsman has only 
to invito shipwrecked sailors to jump on board^thero is no nood 
for instructions on style; but it is absurd to represent thoso 
acta as parallel to thoso to which the preacher is called from 
week to week, or to speak bb if tho simple monosyllabic suitable 
to tho ono woro a fair representation of the modo of addross 
essential to tho othor.* 

Stylo has often boon 'definod “ the dress of thought; " but it 
is a mistako to suppose that language and thought may be 
separated from oach other as completely as dress may be sopa- „ 
ratod from tho body which it covers; it is nearer tho truth to 
say with Wordsworth, that style is the incarnation of thought. 
In common parlance, stylo denotes the more conspicuous quali- 

♦ “ Lot us not forget that to preach is to instruct. If wo had only to 
drivo tho sinnor to tho foot of tho Cross tho gospel might ho soon unfolded. 
But the good news is found in many subjects. ... To terrify is not 
everything; it is note von a very small matter. Wo must touch the heart, 
and in ordor to do that we must instruct. There is a great number of 
souls that can only be gained to Christ at this price.”— Vinet. 
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ties, whether of thought or language, or of both combined, by 
which the writing or the speaking of any ono is distinguished. 
Sometimes the two things are placed in antithesis, as when wo 
say of some one that his thoughts aro good but his style is bad; 
in which ease \ye mean*that he has taken no pains to set forth 
his thoughts in a suitable and attractive form. But more fre¬ 
quently the term stylo is used to donote Qualities that belong 
moro or loss both to the thought and the expression'. 1 If wo 
say that one’s style is cloar, that is applicable to botK If we 
say that it is forcible, or figurative, or diffuse, or concise, both 
elements are comprehended. Tho idea of the language is pro¬ 
bably more prominent; but the language covers the thought, 
and the thought, to a large dogreo, determines the language. 
Style, therefore, is not a mere affair of words. It combinos the 
properties both of tho cntiole and the cutis vera; with au outer 
surfaco apparently detached, or detachable, but a lower layer, 
from which the outer is formed, in immediate connection with 
the vital forces of tho system. 

Before proceeding to specific suggestions on pulpit style, it 
will be useful first to consider tho question, Whether thore bo 
any fundamental difference betweon the stylo of conversation 
arid tho style of tho pulpit? And also, Whether thcro be any 
ouch difference between tho style of tho pulpit and other modes 
of public speaking—parliamentary, forensic, or platform ? 

At first sight it might seem as if there woro a fundamental 
difference betweon tho stylo of/ the pulpit, especially in its higher 
flights, and the style of conversation. If men woro to convorso 
as they sometimes proach, tho result would bo bombastic; if 
they wore to preach as they usually spoak, it would ho bare, 
passionless, and tame. But this may be because tbeir actual 
preaching is bombastie, and their actual conversation poor and 
tame. It is obvious that tho conversational stylo has many 
advantages. It arrests attention ; it kcops tho voice natural; it 
obliges yon to boor in mind your object, viz. to convince and 
persuade the person or persons addrossed; it compols you, by an 
instinctivo process in your own mind, to adapt yourself to your 
audience, and to seo that, as you advance step by stop, you 
carry them along with you. These aro vory substantial ad¬ 
vantages of tho conversational style, not to be lightly sacrificed. 
Is it possible, then, on tho basis of such a stylo,’ to rise to thoso 
heights which tbo public orator counts bis poculiar domain—to 
bocomo impassionod, flowing, poetical ? Tho question is noarly 
equivalent to this, Could such a style of speech become natural 
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and appropriate in conversation ? Can it be conceived as 
natural that a friend, tailring to another friend, should got so 
raised above the ordinary level as to pour his .eoul out in sen¬ 
tences resembling the most eloquent periods of the greatest 
pulpit orators ? * 

In theory we can see nothing to prevent this supposition from 
being realised; but ordinarily there are insuperable hindrances 
in practice. Thua, it iB very seldom that any onejvould think 
of preparing to give expression, in conversation with a single 
person, to his fullost, intensest thoughts and feelings on any, 
subject, or of so arranging them that they should come out in 
the best possible order, and with the greatest possible force, 
each sentence and clause intensifying the rest. Further, the 
circumstances of an ordinary two-handod conversation, as we 
call it, prevent the rise of that excitement and enthusiasm which 
the presence of great numbers gives to a pnblio speaker ; they 
fail to supply that uplifting power which makes him forgetful of 
common things, and enables him to carry up his audience to a 
moro otheroal region. An ordinary conversation, in a word, has 
a down-tying or tothering effect on a speaker, and hence the 
baronoss and tameness by which it is usually characterized. 
But fancy some man with a great conversational gift, like Cole¬ 
ridge, thoroughly interested and thoroughly roused ; the words of 
such a man will probably have as much of passion and poetry, 
of glowing warmth and flowing fulness, as the best periods of a 
sormon. May it not be, that the circumstances characteristic 
of tho pulpit are designed to give to a speaker the benefit of that 
power that carries one upwards, and of that wider sweep and 
intenser feeling which belong to oratorical discourse ? 

This seems to be the true theory of style. The style for the 
pulpit is essentially the convcrsatjpnal, but with tho added 
wings of an eagle, and with a capacity of uttering things, 
grander, richer, and fuljer than would bo practicable in actual 
conversation. 

This view of the matter receives strong confirmation, if not 
actuaLdomonBtration, from the range and capacity of feeling and 
expression which conversation commands in onr great drama¬ 
tical, pootical, and fictional writers. No one over actually con¬ 
versed as many of the characters of Shakspearo, Milton, or ovon 
of Sir Walter Scott converse. In point of fact, many of the 
most eloquent, imaginative, and impassioned passages in the 
English language occur in tho form of dialogues. And yet no 
one, with common sense, accuses these brilliant authors of 
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making their characters talk bombastically or unnaturally. The 
.explanation is what has just been adverted to: they take 
advantage of the theoretical capacity of the conversational style 
to make it express what, by reason of praotical drawbacks and 
difficulties, it hardly ever does express in aotual life. They 
make men and women talk, not as they do talk in the work-a- 
day world, but as it would be suitablo for them to talk under 
the influence of excited feelings, if they had easy command of 
the richest stores of language, and if this great faculty of speech 
were so common as not to excite tho idea of a prodigious effort 
or of an affected display. Now it is just those conditions, so 
seldom realised in actual conversation, that preaching and 
other forms of oratorical speech aftmit of. And it is the fact 
of their admitting of these conditions that justifies tho use of 
that full, ornamented, and impassioned language, which in other 
circumstances would be so unnatural. 

This view of the proper foundation of the pulpit style re- 
■ f ceives further confirmation from the.fact that all our Lord’s 
discourses were framed on tho conversational model. Tho 
Sormon on the \Mount is conversational, and it is instructive to 
observe how, as Ho goes on, He seems to get nearer to tho 
people; how the plural ye—** Ye aro the salt of the earth”— 
passes into the singular thou —“ If thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off and cast it from thee.” But in not a few instances 
we see our Lord, in his discourses, rising up to what is moro 
strictly the oratorical region, becoming impassioned, flowing, 
and poetical, holding his hearers in breathless attention, exor¬ 
cising all tho fascinating influence of tho highest cloqnonco. 

If wo inquire into tho practico in other forms of publio 
spoaking, wc, shall find a similar state of things. In parliament, 
on the platform, or at tho bar, groat speakors start from tho 
conversational level, securing thereby the attention and tho 
sympathy of their audiences, and it is only as their feelings 
warm, or as the subject nnfolds itself, or as tho audience in¬ 
spires them, that thoy rise to tho oratorical heights. So also 
with great preachors. Their opening sentences are almost 
invariably sentences that might have been spoken in conversa¬ 
tion, either with a single hearer or a party of half-a-dozon. 
Take at random any of tho sermons of Whitefield, or Mr. 
Spurgeon, or Mr. Robertson of Brighton, and you will find this 
remark wonderfully verified. In yonr own case it will bo of 
inostimablo sorvico to fashion your preaching style on tho con¬ 
versational basis, understood as we havo explained it. Start 
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conversationally, and never for one moment forget that yon are 
to preach to the people, and not merely to deliver a discourse, 
before them. Yon are certain by this means to secure an 
attentive audience. You may or may not feel that you can 
spread your wings very wide, or carry them up to the highor 
realms of oratory. If you aro not Bure of yourselvos in the 
upper regions, you will bo content with the lower. You will 
feel it far hotter to establish tho character of useful and in¬ 
structive preachers than that of orators.,. Oratory is doubtless 
a most kingly gift, but for that very reason its counterfeit is 
l a contemptible abortion. 

Proceeding now to the details of pulpit style, we shall confino 
our attention to what seem to be the four loading qualities, 
namely, Clearness, Force, Fulness, and Beauty. This may be 
taken also as the order of importance: clearness being un¬ 
doubtedly the first requisite, and beauty almost as certainly 
coining in after the rest. 

1. Clearness, being tho quality of plain and accurate represen¬ 
tation, obviously demands clear and accurate thinking. Accord¬ 
ing to Cicpro^the first roquisito of an orator is to know what ho 
linB to sayj It would bo flattering many speakers boyond their 
merits to suppose that they possessed this requisite. Tho 
criticism once passed npon a preacher that “ he aimed at nothing 
in particular—and he hit it,” might ho oxtendod to not a few. 
Yaguo in thoir thinking, they nre equally Vague in thoir writing. 
A foggy atmosphere does not admit of photographing, nor does 
a foggy mind admit of clcamoss. “ Reading,” as Bacon has 
told us, “ makes a full man, writing a corrcot*man, and speak¬ 
ing a ready man.” One of tho chief uses of writing is that it 
puts a great pressure on a man to understand himself. Hurriod, 
extemporaneous writing has ho such effect, and is worse than 
useless; nor can a conscientious preacher ever writo a singlo 
page without asking himself as bo goes over it wliab precisely 
ho has been trying to say, and whether ho has succeeded in 
saying it with tho greatest possible clearness. 

Tho object of words being to convey ideas, it is obvions that 
clearness is the most indispensable of all tho qualities of stylo, 
just as transparency, or at least translucency, is the most indis¬ 
pensable of all tho properties of glass. The first object of tho 
public speaker is to find words that will most clearly expross 
to his audience tho ideas that he wishes to convey. Now it 
may bo that tho words that are absolutely most correct aro not 
the words that are best adapted to this purposo. A .botanist, 
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e.g n wishes to describe a plant to anon-botanist. The scientific 
tonne are, of course, those which are absolutely the most correct, 
bnt to the non-botanist they ore an unknown tongue, thoy 
convey no idea whatever. Consequently the botanist must try 
to find words intelligible to his hearer that will convoy to his 
l mind the most accurate notion of the plant. So also it is with 
the preacher. Ho, too, has to bear in mind that in preaching 
his object is not merely to express or record his ideas, but to 
convey them. If he were making out a scientifically constructed 
record of truth, he would bo warranted in using technical words; 
and other words, which, however, he must not use when his 
object is to convey truth to a miscellaneous andionce. Ho must 
consider what terms his audience are likely to understand. He 
must think what illustrations will be likely to aid them. If ho 
go beyond this mark, it must be exceptionally and cautiously, ro- 
membering that ho runs the risk of failing in the first object of tho 
public speaker—failing to convey anything to his hearer’s mind. 

There aro some forms of writing, and also of speaking, 
that are designed only for thoroughly educated audiences, and 
that admit, therefore, of the widest range of language. But 
preaching in almost all instances hoing addressed to a general 
audience, or an audicnco comprising many persons of limited 
education, cannot claim the same latitude. Hence the reason 
for that most valuable canon of preaching—to mako nse oply of 
words in common circulation, and bearing clear and well-under¬ 
stood meanings. This is tho true version of a rulo often given, 
to use only words of Anglo-Saxon origin. Whether tho words 
be of Saxon origin or not is of no conscquenco, provided % thoy 
be in common nse and bear well-defined meanings. Our lan¬ 
guage is a compound of many dialects, and though the Anglo- 
Saxon is doubtless tho raciest and the most intolligiblo, it has 
no monopoly of theso qualities. But that tho words bo in common 
use, and that thoy boar distinct meanings, is quito indispensable 
to a right pulpit stylo. Many an expression that would bo 
quite in placo in collogo ossays, because it is tho most corroct 
expression of all, is out of placo in a sermon, and the preacher 
must learn the self-donial which'leads him to avoid it. It is 
• hardly crodihlo how anxiously somo writers and preachers 
search for common and well-understood words. It is said that 
Archbishop Tillotson was in the habit of reading his sermons 
to an illiterate old woman that lived with him, and altering all the 
phrases till ho had brought them down to tho level of her capacity. 
Some authors will go over a paper.again and again for no other 
* ' 


purpose than to find out whether more common and intelligible 
words or phrases might be substituted for any that they have 
used. It. is a mistake to eupposo that a stylo on which no 
pains have been bestowed is necessarily a clear one. Tho pro¬ 
bability rather is that it is quite the reverse. 

There is a etylo of writing charactorictio of half-educated 
persons, which no man of taste and training can too carefully 
avoid. It consists in tho uso of grand words instead of plain 
words; in heaping gaudy tropes and other figures of speech oh 
subjects that aro in little need of illustration ; in accumulating 
long adjectives and other explotives, not for tho purpose of con¬ 
voying or elucidating thought, but of making a great blazo of 
oratorical fireworks. Such writers, eomo one has said— 

“ Mistake the language) of the nation 
For long-tailed words in -osity and -ation/* 

It is hardly possible to convey too strong a warning against any 
approach to this style. Words that convey no definite mean¬ 
ing ; expletives introduced merely to round a sentence, but not' 
to express a thonght; tawdry metaphors, heaped on each 
othor with barbario profusion; ornamental expressions that 
draw attention to themsolveB bnt give no incroaso of vividnoss * 
to the meaning—are all to be given to tho pruning-hook, and 
remorselessly cast into the fire. 

2. Force. That style has a certain dynamical power must bo 
admitted by every one who considers how much more impres¬ 
sion is usually made by a truth pithily and concisely put, than 
by tho same truth expressed diffusely. The provorbial form of 
expression dorives much of its force from this circumstance ; if 
you say, e.y. t “Fools and their money aro eoon parted,” you 
send tho truth further than if you put your meaning thus : 
“When persons of a faoilo disposition are in possession of 
funds, they show a tendoncy to disporso thorn rapidly.” “ The 
propor study of mankiud is man” is more forcible than— 
“Among studies which aro most suitablo for us, the consti¬ 
tution of the human mind, tho development of human character, 
and indeed ovorything which boars on man’B lifo and welfare, is 
one of the most important.” But in respoct of this quality, 
force, as of its predecessor, plainnoss, wo romark a close con¬ 
nection between tho thinking and the speaking. Intensity of 
thought and feeling gives birth to force of expression- It is the 
man that thinks deoply and feels strongly that oxpressos himself 
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forcibly. Without deep and strong action of tho soul* thore 
may bo an affected strength of expression, thero may bo exag¬ 
geration and a copious use of superlative degrees, but thero is 
not likoly to be much of real force—not much of that dynamic 
power that sends truth for under the surface, and leaves it in 
full possession of tho soul. 

In particular, the quality of forciblo style stands connected 
with a penetrative habit of wind, which, having gone itself to the 
heart of things, aims at communicating its own experience to 
others. Partly from mental indolonce, or mental superficiality, 
and partly from tho effects of a hurried mode of lifo, which 
leaves littho timo for acts requiring loisuro, most men, and it is 
to be feared many preachers, contont thomselves with superficial 
views and impressions of truth. Let us tako, for examplo, the 
truth of man’s lost stato by nature. The knowlodgo which 
many persons scorn to havo of this truth consists in what they 
have gathered up, hore and thoro, as it wore, around it; thoy 
know something of its terriblo aspect in this direction and in. 
that—as involving punishment, porpetnal inward disordor, tho 
loss of all that ono was created for, tho annihilation of all hope 
and joy. But some have penetrated far deeper into this truth, 
and gainod a much moro intenso experience of it. They havo 
felt separation from God. Thoy have felt liko shipWTceked 
sailors in mid-ocean cast on a lonely rock, with all tho agoncics 
of destruction closing on them, and nono but God in hoaven to 
help them. Thoy havo lookod, oh I how wistfully, on this sido 
and on that, and found no helper—for holper thoy cannot have 
but Ono; and that, the displeased God, the angry Jndgo, whose 
gracious face thoy havo not yot learned to look on. Ho who 
toachos this trnth after such an experience, after so penotrating 
a knowledgo of it, will teach it right forcibly. Taught himsolf 
by tho Holy Spirit, his words will have tho penetrative power 
—thoy will not play upon tho surface, but go right to the core, 
and stiek there. And this penetrative power may be exorcised 
with a great absonco of noise and fnss. Sometimes tho calmest 
men have most of it. With littlo appearanco of cloquenco, they 
are enabled to find the Burest avonuos of tho 'heart, and plant 
their weapon in its inmost citadol. * 

It may bo remarked, further, that a forcible stylo doos not 
harmonize* with a speculative or a very subjcctivo mode of 
thought.* It portains to strongly objective truth, and associates 


* See Shcdd, p. 76. 
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itself with great realities. Rationalism, with its perpetual 
atmosphoro of doubt and uncertainty, is most unfavourable to 
it. The mossago of God’s Word, so objectivo, so momontous, 
so solomn in all its bearings, is admirably adapted to it. He 
that is onablod to penetrato to the heart of thoso stirring truths 
which form that messago, can hardly fail to become master of a 
forcible mode of stating them. Ho that holds thorn superficially 
and lightly cannot be oxpccted to project thorn forcibly. In 
point of fact, as has been well remarked by Dr. Shodd, ‘ f All the 
high and commanding eloquonce of tho Christian Church has 
sprung out of an intuition liko that of Paul and Luthor—a mode 
of conceiving and speaking of God and man, and their mutual 
relations, that resulted entirely from tho study of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scripturos.” 

8. Fulness or Amplitude. Even in written or printed com¬ 
position this quality is dosirablo; but for spoken or oral dis¬ 
course it is indispensable. It is not enough that a thought be 
Correctly presented to an audiouco ; it onght to bo presented in 
such a manner that if possiblo all tho audionce shall have a full 
perception of it. One of the greatest difficulties of a public 
speaker is to make an enduring impression on the attention of 
his audienco; it is comparatively easy to gain .their attention 
for the momont, it is much more difficult to get a truth to abido 
in tho mind, with its full measure of impression. To socuro 
such objects a measure of amplification Is indispensable. 

Thero is a rough analogy hore between the process of bodily 
and that of mental digestion. It is remarked by physiologists 
that tho stomach does not operate with advantage on tho mero 
essences of food. Any one trying to live on Liebig’s essence of 
moat, pure and simple, would bo rendered helpless in an exceed¬ 
ingly short period. Horses, as Whately has remarked, cannot 
be fed on oats and beans alone; straw or hay must be added 
to distend tho stomach and enable it to act with advantage. 
So also with the mental stomach. If thought bo presented in 
tho most condensod form, tho procoss of assimilating it is too 
exhausting. Something corresponding to the straw or hay is 
necessary to make it more easily digestible; not, howover, in 
tho Apqstlo’s sense of “ wood, hay, and stubble ”—a metaphor 
applicable to building but not to fooding. Wo havo said that 
fulness is especially needed in spoken discourse. When a reader 
is dealing with what is written or printed he can go back, ho 
can read again and again, and this process of repetition furnishes 
the noeded assistance for mental digestion. But when you aro 


listening to spoken discourse you have no snob resource. You 
lie at the mercy of tho speaker, and if he be wholly destitute of 
the faculty of expansion, and try to hurry you on unrelioved 
from ono gonoral truth to another, tho fatigue of following him 
will be found excessive, and the effort to attend will speedily ho 
given up. 

The groatest orates and most effective preachers have always 
been masters of tho art of expansion. Our hlcssod Lord has 
sekns a memorablo example. It was not onough for him to 
say what we wore to do if our right eyo should offend us; tho. 
same instruction is ropcatod totidem verbis with reference to tho 
right hand. It was not onough, iu rebuke of distrustful care, 
to point to tho fowls of hoaven; the same lesson is immediately 
enforced by a reforenco to the lilios of tho field. Tho woo 
denounced on Chorazin and Bethaaida is followed by tho woo 
against Capernaum ; tho possibility of an impression being 
mado on Tyro and Sidon, as a robuko to tho people, is paral¬ 
leled by the same thing in tho case of Sodom; and tho examplo 
of Jonah is followed by that of tho Queen of Sheba as a roproof 
of the blindnoss that failod to recognise the Son of God. Tho 
same thing may be readily traced in all tho oratorical books 
of Scripture. “ A man shall bo as an hiding-placo from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest; as riYors of water in a 
dry placo, as tho shadow of a great rock in a weary land ” 
(Isa. xxxii. 2). Ono groat fundamental trnth is hero, but with 
a fourfold diversity of aspect and application. Ox lot us go to 
St. Paul’s wonderful account of tho resurrection. “ Thoro is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory of tho moon, and 
another glory of the stars: for one star differeth from another 
star in glory. So also is tho resurrection of tho dead. It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in 
dishonour; it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness; it. 
is raised in powor: it is sown a natural body ; it is raised a 
spiritual body ” (1 Cor. xv. 41—44). 

Of modern oratorB, Buiko, and of modorn preachers, Chal- 
mors, have shown most fertility in the quality of expansion. 
In tho caso of Chalinors tho quality is so remarkablo as to • 
bccomo oppressive. Tho door swings so much on its hingos 
that wo bocomo impatient for a forward motion. But tho viow 
prosonted of the truth in hand is very full And oomploto; wo 
cannot misunderstand it, and we can hardly forget it. Tho 
very oxaggoration of tho quality in Chalmors draws attention 
to its importance, as ono of the chiof attributes of really offeo- 
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tivo discourse ; whilo at tho same timo it servos to warn ub 
tho dangor of tho opposite oxtrome of pleonasm and verbosity. 
Chalmers, howover, ofton atones for oxccssivo amplitndo by a 
happy instance of terseness. By means of a striking antithesis, 
he sometimes gathers into a single lino the substance of many 
pages. Tho some thing may be noticed in Burke, and it has a 
most happy offect on the hearer. 

Of the various mothods of expansion we cannot speak at 
length. Kcsolving tho general into tho particulars which com¬ 
pose it; putting tho same truth in various forms (e.g. positive, 
negativo, intorrogativo, interrogative-nogativo); repetition with 
varioty ; examples and illustrations—are somo of tho methods 
that will most naturally present themselves. The combination 
of tho various methods is obviously most dosirable; but in 
this, as in most othor matters, the host spoakors.will be guided 
rather by their instinots, quickened by familiarity with tho 
boat writers* than by, any rules which can be given for their 
direction.* 

4. Last in tho roll of the moro important olemonts of pulpit' 
style wo place Beauty. By assigning this placo to it, wo protest 
oqnally against thoso who exalt it as if it were of supremo 
importance, and thoso who depreciato it as unworthy of a 
thought. Beauty, boyond all doubt, is a Divino creation, and, 
though in quite different forms, it abounds equally in God's 
rovolation of himself in the book of Nature and in the books of 
Scripturo. It has a conspicuous place in tho earth around us, 
with all its manifold varioty of form and colour, its tintod skies 
and great vault of blue; and it has a place not less conspicuous 
in tho Bible, with its Song of Solomon, its psalms and pooms 
innumerable, its gorgoous visions, and that wonderful music of 
words which even a translation does not sweep away. And it 
is on tho basis of this stylo, in a. form touchod with a corre¬ 
sponding beauty, that devout souls lovo most to hoar tho lessons 
of Divino truth from human lips. Whero this beauty is wholly 
wanting, there is no provision for that craying which is so 
attracted by tho allegories of John Bunyan, or the poems of 
Milton or of Cowpcr. A tingo of beauty in sdylo is like a stroak 
of colour in nature, and, without adding anything directly nutri¬ 
tious, gives to truth a relish and to tho mind a refreshment 
that greatly increase the enjoyment of instruction. Thoro aro 
undoubtedly preachers who havo no consoious rolibh for it 
themselves, and novor tako any pains to produce it. Let such 
• See Appendix. 
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preaehors, at the least, beware of the weakness of disparaging 
in others a quality of which they are destitute themselves. In 
any case beauty of style is rather the finishing touch, than an 
essential part of the process of uttoring thought; but without 
it the expression of truth must be imperfect, deficient in one, 
though not tho most important, of tho elements, of what the 
Psalmist calls “ tho beauty of the Lord *’ (Ps. xxvii. 4). 

The subject which wo have discussed in this chapter is some* 
times exposed to disparaging strictures. A preacher who 
bestows pains on the style of his discourse is supposed to aim 
only at decking it out, or, as the phraso goes, “polishing his 
periods; ” and to occupy one’s self with such a taBlc is repre¬ 
sented as sheer trifling with tho great truths of salvation. But 
in point of fact, there is no roason whatever why pains bestowed 
on style should bo regarded as having no highor aim than that 
Of polishing it on tho ono hand, or making it elaborate on the 
other. The true idea is precisely the roverso. Let pains be 
bestowed on thB style in order to render it more simple and 
transparent—a more exact and faultless vehicle of truth; to 
clear away redundancies, to strengthen what is weak and Bupply 
what is lacking; to place the links of argument in the best 
possible order, and to find ways of entering the human heart 
by all the various avenues of approach with which God has 
furnished it. Certain it is that no small pains have been used 
for such ends, by some of tho highest mastors of eloquenco. 
Benjamin Franklin used to read thB Spectator , and try to re¬ 
produce it from his notes in order to acquire the style of 
Addison; William Pitt, by his father’s advice, used to translate 
aloud into English from books written in other languages, in 
order to find readily the right English word. Mr. Bright, in 
the days of his finest speeches, was in tho habit of studying 
carefully the great classical poetB of England, finding that they 
helped him to correctness and fulness of diction. Gibbon is 
said to havo written tho first chapter of the “jbecline and Fall ” 
three times before he was pleased with it./ Lord Brougham 
ro-wroto the peroration of his speech on/ the Queen’B trial 
eighteen times. Our habits havo become $o rapid, that such 
statements can hardly be believed by us. But such indica¬ 
tions of tho painB used by secular orators and authors to 
place their thoughts in tho most impressive form, ought not to 
be lost on those whoso office deals with tho great truths of 
salvation. 

With ono other , remark on this subject wo must conclude ; 
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lot it have all tho weight of a closing counsel. Of the style of 
which we have spoken, the sacred Scriptures furnish tho beqt 
and most striking examples; nor can there bo any better meana^ 
of forming and enriching a pulpit style than familiarity with 
their contents, and that power of apt and gracoful quotation of 
their languago, whioh not only gives authority to a discourse, 
but makes it sparkle as with precious stones. 


CHAPTER XX. 


TEXT, PLAN, AND STRUCTURE OF THE SERMON. 

f|lHE first business of the preacher, when commencing his 
JL preparation for a specific act of preaching, is to select his 
subject and his text. From time immemorial, sermons, or 
addresses to congregations on religious truth and duty, have 
usually been founded npon passages of Scripture. Our Lord 
himself may be eaid to, have given his seal to this practico, 
when, in the synagogue of Nazareth, ho fonnded his address on 
the passage whioh he had road from the prophet Isaiah. On 
tho other hand, the Sermon on the Mount had no single text 
as its subject, although toxts not a few were mado nse of in the 
course of it. St. Paul’s addross at Athons was founded on the 
inscription npon tho altar “ To the unknown God.” It is not 
indispensable, therefore, that every address on religious topics 
should bo foundod on a Scripture text, especially in the case of 
andiences whero the Divine authority of Scripture is not ad¬ 
mitted. But where the Bible is accepted as God’s revelation 
there are many considerations in favour of the practice, and as 
it has happily obtained the sanction of nse and wont,* it is very 
desirable that it should be continued. Thus— 

li It is a perpetual recognition of tho preacher’s function as 
a proacher of tho Word. It is a symbol of his office and his 
work—a token that he is there, not to sot forth his own 
notions and fancies, bnt to declare God’s messago—that, in a 
stricter sense than was verified by Balaam, “ he cannot go 
beyond the word of the Lord to say loss or more.” 

2. The text is a perpetual reminder to the people of tho 

* The schoolmen m tho Middle Ages occasionally selected a pass ago 
from AristoUo in their addresses to Christian assemblies (Riddle, “ Chris¬ 
tian Antiquities," p. 448). In a recent book called “ Unorthodox London," 
a Comtian religious service is described in which the text was from 
Theodore Parker! . 
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authority of Scripture. It is a testimony that tho Word of 
God, as contained in tho Old and New Testaments, is the only 
rule to direct us how wo may glorify and enjoy him. The 
Bible is appealed to as the one fountain of truth regarding 
salvation: ‘^To tho law and to tho testimony: if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no ligh^jn^-^ 
them ” (Isa. viii. 20). 

8. Texts aro ^adapted to bo oneily rememborcd by the peoplo. 
They aro the memorials as well as the subjects of sormons. 
They are the anchors which provent tho whole discourse from 
drifting away. And while the text suggests the sermon, tho 
sermon often throws light on the toSt. Many d text seems to 
have a now force and brightness after a preacher has opened it 
up. It sticks to the conscience and to the heart, and some- 
times becomes the kindling spark of now life in the soul. It 
recurs again and again to sueh a hearer amid the manifold 
changes and trials of life; and as its light was the first gleam 
of heaven that foil upon his soul, so, peradvonture, it is tho last 
that gladdens and sustains him in his last conflict. 

4. Texts are great helps to variety in preaching. It would 
bo almost impossible without them to construct so many reli¬ 
gions addresses as tho preacher requires to deliver. They 
enablo him to take up tho various classes of topics embraced in 
u the wholo counsel of God." And when viowod in their 
connections, thoy aro not only suggestive of snitablo topics, but 
of suitablo modes of treatment; thoy aro guiding-posts to tho 
proacher, guiding himself, and enabling him to guide others, to 
the full knowledge of God’s will. 

It is not moant that theso objects aro accomplished in all 
casos by the giving out of a verso of Scripture hoforo beginning 
a religious diseonrso. Unless tho preacher himself feelB that in 
giving out his toxt he utters God’s Word', and unless his use of 
it is in entire harmony with this thought, the text will no more 
lend authority to tho discourse than a cross over tho door will 
give sacredncss to a theatre. 

If, however, the right use of a toxt be adapted to servo the 
purposes now enumerated, tho choice of it should evidently be 
made with caro. It ought not to bo announced, as was said of 
Bourdaloue, merely that the preacher may show his skill in 
getting rid of it as soon as possible. And when it is announced 
as the authoritative subject of discourse, the preacher ought, 
with tho most scrupulous conscientiousness, to attach to it no 
other meaning than that which ho bolioves that the Holy Spirit 
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meant it to boar. Nothing can be more irroveront or inexcus¬ 
able than the handling of texts after an odd or fantastic fashion. 
Unfortunately there are various ways in which this has been 
done. Some preachers have actually descended to punning 
npon their text. Others again stretch the principle of accom¬ 
modation so as to bring out of a text a lesion which there is not 
tho faintest reason to believe that the Holy Spirit intended it to 
convey. Thus, tho nino-and-twenty knivos, which Ezra tolls 
us wore restored by Cyrus to the Jews, havo boen taken to 
represent nine-and-twenty kinds of Providontial judgments ; the 
old cast clouts and rotten rags which Jeremiah put under his 
arm-holes havo been made to stand for the stained rightoous- 
noss of the sinner while Ebedmolech’s words have boen inter- y 
pretod as showing that Christ’s was tho only truo righteousness 
for him.* Tho offence in such cases has not been lessened by 
the faot that the preachor might have found other passages 
expressly affirming his doctrino, and might have usod somo of 
these words or incidents as ordinary illustrations; whereas, 
for mere fantastic and sensational purposes, he has givon to 
words of the Holy Spirit a sense unwarranted by the Spirit 
himself. 

Tho chief temptation in onr time lies in the direction of un¬ 
authorised spiritualising. Passages in tho Old Tostamont aro 
referred to Christ simply because they appear to fit Him, and 
doctrines of the New Tostamont, dovolopod only in the lost 
period of tho later dispensation, aro ingeniously discovered at 
the vory dawn of tho enrlior. Such a practico opens tho door 
to all tho vagaries of Origen and such men, and is inconsistent 
Wi£h tho truo purposo of toxts—honouring God’s Word as tho 
^reat fountain of authority and light, and showing that it is not 
his own fancios that tho preachor dispenses, but the message he 
has received from his Master. 

The choice of a toxt may suroly be regarded ns a suitablo 
matter on whioh to ask Divino direction by prayer. For if you 
cousidor how a particular text, may possibly become to some 
hearer a messago of life, it bocomos awfully important that you 
should take all possiblo caro to choose tho right oho. The 
answor to tho prayer which you offer may come m tho form of 
a etrong bright light cast upon some particular text, enabling 
you to. see how it may bocome tho gorm of a usoful discourse ; 
or in the form of a conviction that your poople are for certain 
reasons in need of a sermon on some particular subject; or in 
• Moore's “Thoughts on Preaching,” p. 104. 
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the form of providential occurrences that givo a dofinito direc¬ 
tion to your mind. It is unsafe to roly on vaguo impressions,’ 
unsupported by roasous, as answers to prayer. Thoso who 
trust to such impressions aro prono to tho temptation of mis¬ 
taking tho mere fancies of their own hearts for intimations of the 
mind of God. 

Divine direction having thus beon sought, tho preacher is 
not sent out to roam at largo through tho wido holds of Scrip¬ 
ture in search of a text. A search begun in so hopeless a 
manner would probably consume a largo share of tho timo 
available for tho composition of tho discourse. Wo suppose 
our prcachor to havo accumulated a storo of texts—texts that 
in the course of his homiletical reading havo struck him as tho 
right koynotes for sermons, and on which, perhaps, ho has 
already stored some thoughts of his own.* Ono caution, how- 
ovor, may bo useful in roferenco to toxtaThat havo been stored • 
in this mnnner. Very probably tho flash that has brightened 
them, and mado them suggestivo to your mind of sonjo usofol 
train of thought, has fallon on thorn while you woro meditating 
in tho quiet of the evening, or while yon wore listening to a 
discourse, or were reading your English Bible. It 

may bo that rip examination of thie original or of tho context 
might somewhat modify your view of tho passage. Tho cau¬ 
tion to be offered is, that before proceeding to construct a 
sermon on it, you make sure thpfc your view of its import is in 
accordance with tho original and with the contoxt.j It is not 

• 14 ‘ How do yon obtain your texts V said a friend on one occasion to 
tbo eminent young preitohUj Thomas Speneer, of Liverpool. Ho replied, 

* I koep a little book, in which I enter overy text of Scripture that comes 
into my mind with power and sweetness. Wore I to dream of a passage 
of Scripture I should enter it, and whon I sit down to compose I look 
over tho book, and have never found myself at a loss for a subject.’ ”— 
Kidder’* Homiletics, p. 83. 

f It may be useful to give some instances of such mistakes :—Eccles. 
xii. 1, “ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” One ia 
apt to lay groat emphasis on the now of this verse, wherens on turning to 
the Hebrew Bible we find merely tho simple copulativo “ and”'—“and re¬ 
member thy Creator.” 1 Tim. ii. 8, “ I will that men pray everywhere,” 
looks like an exhortation to prayer in all places, whereas on turning to the 
original wo find it is roi/c uvepaq, “.the men,” in opposition to the womon; 
it is the men who are always to offer prayer in publie. Isa. i. 6, 6, “The 
whole bead is sick, and tho whole heart faint,” &c., sounds vaguely aa a 
statement of universal corruption, and isg often so used in confession; 
wheress the context shows the meaning to bo that chastisement bos been 
so abundant as to leave no part of the body whole. 1 Cor. ii. 2, “ For I 
determined not to know anything among you, savo Jeans Christ and him 
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at all unlikely that you may find yoursolvos mistakon; and in 
that caso, painful though tho sacrifico must bo, yonr duty is 
plain and simplo; you must take no advantago of an ambiguity 
in our translation, sinco an error of translators can never givo to 
a statement tho authority of God’s Spirit. 

In tho selection of toxts a preacher will of courso be guidod 
largely by regard to tho spocios of discourse which ho purposes 
to dolivor. For purposes of instruction, long toxts may often 
bo best; but there is an obvious advontago of another kind in 
a short toxt. It’falls on tho pcoplo’s cars with a sharp sound of 
authority; it is easily romomborod. and it can roadily bo intro¬ 
duced at snitablo passages of tno discourse to clinch tho 
* prcachor’s roasonings or appoals. Tho practice, onco so much 
thought of, of preaching more than ono sormon on tho same 
toxt, is now almost wholly discarded, as it is - obviously preju¬ 
dicial to freshness and varioty, and proachers of good sense 
would rathoriqavo out something that might be said, than incur 
the risk, or ratho^ tho certainty, of woarying their hearers. 

In tho choico of)his toxt, the preacher will do well to boar in 
mind tho different objects which his preaching must contemplate, v 
andytho varied character which his sermons must accordingly 
bear. To probo tho conscicnco, and theroby convinco, mon of 
thoir sin and misery ; to guide tho anxious to tho Saviour; to 
expound tho great work of tho Cross ; to sot forth tho wholo 
rv*' circlo of Christian doctrino; to romovo difficulties and objec¬ 
tions ; to enforce tho claims of holiness; to elevate' tho standard 
of moral-practico; to furnish encouragement, for serving God 
Suited to the circumstances and temptations of his pcoplo ; to 
vindicate tho ways of Providonce; to point out the various 
forms of Christian usefulness, and urgo his atidionco to practiso 
thorn—are among tho objects which tho pfeacher must aim at, 
and all roquiro corresponding toxts. Somo sermons must l}e 
expositor}', somo doctrinal, some argum* ntativo, somo practical, 
somo experimental, some ethical, sorpo hortatory, somo mina¬ 
tory; nnd toxts must bo equally Variod. It is natural f^r 
prcachors to preach much in somo particular lino to which 

crucified.” This Li often oxplaincd xfi moaning that tho Apostlo deter¬ 
mined to exclude every othor subject,■and has no doubt led many conscicja- 
tious men to narrow very much the scope of their preaching; whereas 
the original, “oi ydo ticpiva n dcivat Iv iiutVy d pi)” &o., “I did dot 
resolve to know anything among you except, &e., bIiows the meaning] to 
bo that this was tfie only topic that he made the subject of a fixed resolu¬ 
tion ; other topics might come in as occasion served, but to introduce 
“Jesus Christ and him crucified” ho had fully and formally resolved. * 
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thoir own minds have a strong affinity. Some aro fond of 
ronsing thoir hcarors, and somo of dohnoating tho innor life 
or experience of tho boliovor, and somo of sotting forth his 
moral obligations; in othor words, tho preaching of some is 
awakening, of others experimental, and of others praotical. It 
would not be right to discourago preachers from going moro 
than others into subjects on which thoy aro particularly at 
homo, and which thoy aro spocially qualified to handle. But, 
on the othor hand, no proachor should confino himsolf to one 
olass of subjocts, and no proachor should bo contont to leavo 
topics untouched which aro essential to a full messago, and to 
tho full edification of a congregation. 

Moro particularly, it is roquisito that ovory proachor should 
be ablo to handlo the fundamental doctrines of rcvolation, to sot 
forth tho glad nows of tho kingdom of God. Texts containing 
tho substarico of God’s mossago to tho sinner overy CJhristian 
proachor ought to haudlo from timo^ to timo, although, as has 
alroady been said, such toxts should not ho the only jtoxts which 
he does handlo. “ A man,” says Dr. J. W. Alexander, “ should 
begin early to grapplo with groat subjects. . . . Tho groat 
thomes are many. Thoy aro such as movo tho feelings; tho 
groat questions which havo agitated tho world, which agitato 
our own bosoms ; which wo should like to havo settled boforo 
wo dio; which we should ask an apostlo about if ho wero here. 
Those are to general Scripturo truth what groat mountains aro 
to geography. Somo, anxious to avoid hacknoycd topics, omit 
the groatest, just as if wo should dosoribo Switzerland and omit 
the Alps. Somo ministors preach twenty years, and yofr never 
preach on tho judgment, boll, tho crucifixion, nor on those great 
themes which in all ages affoct childron, and affect tho common 
mind, such as tho delugo, tho intended sacrifice of Isaac, the 
death of Absalom, the parablo of Lazarus. Tho Mothodists 
constantly pick out tboso striking tkemos, and heroin thoy gain 
a just advantage over us.” * 

Having solocted bis text, tho next thing for the preacher is to 
mature tho plan of his discourse. How is ho to treat tho text 
in question ? What is to bo his great aim in his sormon, and 
how is it to bo accomplished ? What topics is he to introduce, 
and in what order? What illustrations, elucidations, and 
applications of tho text is he to embraco ? How aro tho various 
topics to bo arranged, so that not only a propor unity shall 
pervade tho whole, but the offcct shall be cumulative, eaoh 
_ * “Thoughts on Preaching,” p. 7. 
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aucoossivo part of tho discoarso tending moro and moro to the 
desired result, and the impression boing most powerful just as 
the discourse is brought to a oloso ? 

Evidently it is no ordinary montal powor that can really 
accomplish such an ond as this. As Dr. Shodd romarks, 41 A 
powerful methodising ability implies sovore tasking of tho intol- 
loot, a sovoro exorciso of its faculties, whoroby it acquires tho 
power of seizing tho main points of a subject with tho certainty 
of an instinct and thon of holding them with the strength of a 
vice—and all this, too, while tho feelings and tho imagination, 
tho rhetorical powers of tho soul, are filling out and clothing 
tho structure with tho vitality, and warmth, aud beauty of a 
living thing. This power of donsoly and quickly methodising 
can bo acquirod only by diligent and porsovering disciplino; 
and henco it should bo kept constantly boforo tho oyo of a 
proacher as an aim, from the beginning to the ond of his educa¬ 
tional and professional career. Ho cannot moot tho demands 
which tho public will mako on him as its religious teaohor 
unless ho acquires something of this talont; and ho may bo 
certain that, in proportion as ho doos acquiro and employ it, ho 
will bo ablo to convey tho greatost possiblo amount of instruc¬ 
tion in tho shortest possiblo space, and, what is of equal 
importance for tho orator’s purpose, ho will be ablo to produce 
tho strongost possiblo impression in tho shortest possiblo amount 
of timo.” # 

In viow of the importanco of tho independent oxorciso of this 
methodising power, somo writers objoct vory strongly to the 
uso by young preachers of skeletons prepared by others in the 
planning of thoir discourses. Such books as Simeon’s “ Hone 
Homileticro,” which contains sovoral thousand skeletons, may 
havo boen of sorvico to many ill-trained preachers ; but, it is 
contended, they foster a habit of unwholesome dopcndoncc, 
and promoto a most artificial and inoffcctivo species of preach¬ 
ing. No preachor, with due indopondcnco of mind, who aims 
at something higher than tho vocation of a huckster, who 
remembers that ono of tho cbiof reasons for a standing ministry 
in the Christian Church is that tho truth may be over pourod 
into mon’a hearts through the living thoughts and feelings, tho 
porsonal convictions and experiences, of tho preacher, will con¬ 
descend to bo indebted to tho machinery of others for what ho 
ought to produce himself. But it docs not follow that no nso 
whatovor is to bo made of the plans or qkeletons of others. 

• “ Homiletics and Pastoral Theology,” pp. 57, 68 . 
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Thoro is no good reason why tho same sort of nse should not 
bo mado of skolotons that may bo mado of troatisos and com¬ 
mentaries, Tho thing to bo deprecated is, tho proachor adopt¬ 
ing another man’s plan, or anothor man’s anything, without 
passing it through tho alombic of his own mind—without 
making it his own. Tho nso to bo mado of commentaries and 
published sormons is similar. Evory appcaranco of patchwork 
must be avoided. A unifying coment must givo organic ononess 
and symmetry to the wholo, othorwiso it will bo an old garment 
with a now patch—it will bo now wino in old bottles. 

On tho subject of ontlinos or skolotons drawn up in prepara¬ 
tion for any papor, Archbishop Whatoly remarks : “As a prac¬ 
tical rnlo for all oasos, whethor it be an oxerciso that is writton 
for practice sake, or a composition on somo rc^l occasion, it is 
nocossary- that an ontline should be first drawn out—a skeleton 
as it is riometimcB callod—-of the substance of what is to bo said. 
Tho more briefly this is done, so that it does bnt oxhibit the 
sovoral hoads of the composition, tho bettor; because it is im¬ 
portant that tho whole of it bo placed before tho eyo and tho 
mind in a small compass, and bo taken in, as it wero, at a 
glanco; and it should bo written, thoreforo, not in sentences , but 
liko a‘table of contonts. Such an outlino should not be allowed 
to fetter the writor, if in the courso of tho actual composition ho 
find any reason for doviating from his original plan. It should 
serve merely as a track to mark out a path for him, not as a 
groove to confine him. But the practice of drawing out such a 
skeloton will give a cohoronce to tho composition, a due propor¬ 
tion of its sovoral parts, and a clear and easy arrangoment of 
them, such as can rarely bo attained if one begins by completing 
ono portion of them before beginning tho rest. And it will 
likewise bo found a most useful oxerciso for a beginner to 
practise—if possible nndor the oye of a judicious lecturor—tho 
drawing out of a great number of such skeletons, more thanriic 
subsequently fills up ; and likewiso to practise tho analysing 
in the samo way tho compositions of another, whether read 
or hoard.”* 

It is hardly possible to exaggerato tho importance of lucid 
ordor and symmetrical stmeturo. This quality will ofton con¬ 
stitute ono of tho chief beauties of a discourse. Given a certain 
number of good thoughts—reqnirod tho effect of two difforent 
methods of handling them. In bne case thoy aro takon up 
hsltoj-skelter; the preacher loses himself, goes abrnptly from 
* 1 Elements of Rhetoric,” pp. 16,17. 
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ono topic to another, cuts tho thread ho is trying to unravol, 
produces a discourse to whiab might bo applied tho famous lino 
of Popo, as onco altered by Dr. Chalmors in rofcrenco to a 
celebrated controversial pamphlot—“ a mighty maze, but quit* 
-without a plan.” In tho othor caso tho wholo of tho thonghts 
havo been workod into a harmonious wholo ; bone has como to 
his bonoSnd sinew to his sinow; every thought and every 
sontonco is dovo : tailod into its predecessor, with tonon-and-mor- 
tico-liko precision; a symmetrical structure, like that of tho 
human body, is produced ; a structure not only more beautiful 
iu itsolf, but boaring a much closer rosomblanoo to Divino struc¬ 
tures of ovory kind. “Thoughts,” says Theremin, “at first 
prosont thomsolvos as hard, brittle, and soparato particles ; tho 
mind must seize them, and by grinding thorn incessantly upon 
each othor crush them, until friction kindlo the mass, and it 
rcsomblo molten oro. The higher ideas, thrown as it woro into 
this solution, tako up the thoughts which belong to thorn, and 
which, now that thoy aro fluid, oboy tho mystic power that 
attracts like to liko, so that they form thomsolvos into a firm 
chain.”* “To attain the power,” says another writer, “of 
readily fusing idoas, and combining them for oratorical effect, is 
an object worthy of tho oarnost endeavours of tho public speaker. 
For this he should determine to put forth zealous and continued 
efforts.’! 

In endeavouring to mako tho plan of a discourse moro simplo, 
orderly, and concise, tho proachor may find it an advantago to 
leavo out much that ho has thought of introducing. Nor neod 
ho bo afraid to do so. A sermon is not liko a philosophical 
treatise, in which a subject must bo viewed in all its length and 
breadth, and in all its aspects and relations. It is a persuasive 
address, in which, depending on tho help of God, ho tries to 
produce a particular improssion. It is not necessary for this 
purposo to say everything at ono time. It is not necessary, ns 
Dr. Chalmors used to say, to tako “a wholo lift of theology” 
in evory disconrao. Ho may find use afterwards for materials 
that ho cannot introduce now. It is quito true that at tho com¬ 
mencement of his career a preacher is always afraid of a defi¬ 
ciency of material. Ho hardly knows how to fill up tho time. 

^ But it is equally true that in practice the timo is always filled up, 
and, as most hearers will toll yon, moro than ^ho time. In this 
part of the islqgd we seldom hoar of our sermons being con¬ 
sidered too short. Wo hear a great deal of their being too long. 

* Kidder, “Homiletics,” p. 112. t Ibid., p. 112. 
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And this complaint is often well fonnded. It is important to 
find out when a sormon is too long, where tho attontion of 
hearors flags, what part of it might with most advantago have 
boon abbreviated. And gonorally it will bo found, in tho case of 
sormons of avorago ability, that it is somowbero in tho middle 
of tho discourso that tho redundancy lies. Tho introdnotion has 
excited somo interost. But thoro was a somowhat barron rogion 
in tho contro, and horo oyes bogan to wandor and heads hogan 
ovon to nod. As tho preacher warmed towards the closo, tho 
hearers became more attentive again. But tbo body of tho dis¬ 
course was too much of a doad lovel. The proachor did not 
advanco fast enough, and pooplo cannot boar their proachor to 
think moro slowly than ihomselvos, any moro than in a procos- 
sion thoy can bear tho ‘lcadors to walk at a snail’s paco before 
them. So, by a sort of tacit arrangement, they lay down for a 
little in tho middlo of tho sermon, but got up and rallied ronnd 
tho proachor as ho pushod on moro nimbly at tho ond. Todious- 
ness is surely a fault that might bo much moro avoided than it 
is. It may surely bo classed among proventiblo evils, and 
proventod it would bo if preachers had moro manliness and solf- 
control. 

Somo years ago somo oxporimonts wero made by certain 
inspectors of schools and others, with tho view of ascertaining 
for how long a period young persons wore capablo of giving 
bright and undivided attention to an oral statement mado to 
thorn by anothor. Tho rosults wero somowhat curious, but 
generally it was found that the poriod was very short. Begin¬ 
ning with tho ago of ton or twclvo, tho number of minutes 
during which undivided attention could ho givon was ascertained 
to bo ten or twolvo, andfoij&vory year of addition to tho ago of 
tho young porson a minuto had to be added to the length of 
tho period, till you camo to the ago of twonty-fivo years, and 
tho period of twenty-fivo minutes, which was bcliovod to bo tho 
maximum period practicable. We do not attach much valno to 
tho so-called statistics, becanso they take no account of a very 
important foment, tho degree of interest which tho statement 
contained for the mipds of tho listeners; it boing obvious as an 
axiom thafr'pcople can listen far longer, and far moro intonsoly, 
to wKat is of profound interost to them than to matters of in- 
difforenco. But it is woll for preachers to bear in mind that tho 
capacity of their boarors to givo sustained attontion is limited, 
and to try so tb plan their discourses that that capacity shall 
not bo unduly strainod. f Let tho plan bo simple, the arrange* 
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ment natural, tho stylo plain and forciblo, the qualities that givo 
interest to a disconrse duly studied, and tho length of tho dis¬ 
course suitably regulated. Thore aro indeed proachcrs to whom 
any audienco could listou for hours. It is said that whon 
Jonathan Edwards preached on tho unchangoablonoss of Christ, 
on tho occasion of his installation at Princoton, though tho 
sormon occupied a couplo of hours, tho pooplo woro so ontrancod 
that it seemed qnito short. Tho lato I)r. Thornwcll, of South 
Carolina, at an early period of his ministry, was so carriod on 
while proaching an earnost gospel sermon, that on looking at 
his watch, and finding he had proached an hour and a half, ho 
npologizod to tho congregation, and proposed to stop, whon ho 
was mot by crios, “ Go on, go on; ” and ho did go on, holding 
his audienco ontrancod for another hour. But it is not safe for 
any man, howovor high his estimate of himself, to assume, with¬ 
out proof, that he belongs to this ordor of preachers ; (and as a 
goneral rule it will bo batter that tho pooplo should bo sent 
away hungering for a littlo moro rather than oxhauatod with too 
much. 

Tho securing and sustaining tho attention of the audienco 
demands, at least on tho part of ordinary preachers, continued 
care from first to last. Young preachers can have but a faint 
notion of tho nmonnt of inattention that provaila in an ordinary 
congregation. If men woro as devout and earnest as they ought 
to bo it would bo otborwiso ; but many persons are noither 
dovout nor oarnost. One class como into chnrch with their 
minds preoccnpiod with tho cares of this lifo. Tho farmer who 
has got his fiolds to sow in a few days, or whoso cattle aro 
about to bo despatched to the fair, or who is on tho evo of 
making a new offor for his farm, i9 not in tho best mood for 
giving sustained attention to a serious disconrse. I havo boon 
told of an eminent publisher that the idea of his most successful 
publishing schemes opeurrod to him in church. Tho merchant 
hard pushed for tho bill that has to be mot to-morrow has^a 
serious rival to the preacher, however loud ho may tliundor 
from the pulpit. On the part of othor hearers, well-disposed 
too, there is the Itondcncy to dream. Alike in prayer, in praise, 
and in preaching^ wandering thoughts aro terrible foes to duty 
and edification. And it is qnito wonderful how small a matter 
will send some persons ofPon the wings of revorie.* 

• “Your hearer,” says an American writer, “hears you sayy'Somo 
fastidious persons are like tho old Pharisees, of whom our blessed Saviour 
Sidd, “ Yo strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” ’ ‘Yes/ says he to him- 
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To remedy this wandering habit, somo preachers resort to 
the method of scolding. It might bo more offoetnol if it wore 
addressed to themselves. It is vain to demand attention if wo 
cannot command it. To secure the attention of onr hearers, 
wo must make ceaseless endeavours to givo interest to onr 
discourse. The idea of onr audience, and of tho infirmitios of 
our audionce, must bo over present to our minds. “ Elo¬ 
quence,” says Vinot, “is the gift of feeling with others what 
they think and feel, and of adapting tho words and tho move¬ 
ments of one’s discourse to speak the thought of another. 
Eloquence rests upon sympathy. One is nover eloquent oxcept 
on condition of writing or speaking under tho dictation of those 
whom he is addressing; it is our hearers who inspiro us, and 
if this condition is not fulfilled, we may bo profound and agree¬ 
able, but we shall not be eloquent. In order to bo eloquent,, 
we must feel the necessity of communicating our own life to 
others, and know intiraatoly tho chords which must bo made to 
vibrato with thorn.”* 

Perhaps the l-esult of all those suggestions may bo to produce 
the impression that the due preparation of discourses is very 
difficult and vory troublqsomo. But lot me ask you to revert 
to what was said already on the benefit of a high idoal. Let 
me also ask you to remember that pains and trouble at the com¬ 
mencement of an 4 enterprise aro often represented mot only by 
high success, but by ease and comfort, towards the close. And 
further, let mo remind yon of \$hat is of no small practicallm- 
portance, that tho pulpit at tho present day has not by any 
means so unchallenged a field as it once had, and that the army 
of trained preachers now engage in thoir work with an aetivo 
and able body of volunteers at their side. Lay preachors and 
exhorters of various kinds have risen up—in some cases have 
been raised up—with a remarkable capacity, within certain 
limits, of plain, earnest, interesting address, so that some people 
'aro asking, "What better are professional preachers, and what 
purpose is sorved by divinity halls, except to make them dull 
and heavy? Such questions are not likely to bo asked by 

self, ‘ the boys at school used to rend it, Strain at a gate and swallow a 
saw-mill. A great set of boys I Bill Moore married his cousin. Bait 
got drownod, poor follow! Andy Snider wont to Shenandoah to bo a 
blacksmith. Bob M'Cowan is a poor bachelor.’ And he chases theso boys 
all over creation before he wakes up, arrests his rovorie, and comes hack 
to the subjeet of discourse.”— Taylou’s Model Preacher , p. 3. 

• “Homiletics,” p. 7 , 
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thoughtful persons, for, with all tho oxpolloneos of somo lay 
preachers, tho boat of them aro qualified to deal with but a 
slender portion of revealed truth; their powor lies in but ono 
kind of addross; Ono may most cordially wish them God¬ 
speed, and yet ba thankful for a trained and rogular ministry, 
familiar with all tho aberrations into which good as woll as bad 
men have boon lod in tho past, able to traverse tho whole field 
of rovoalod truth, to bring forth, out of thoir j treasury things 
now and old, and to presont in dne.balanco and proportion all 
that bears upon tho wolfaro of man. But just bocauso tho 
volunteers aro so popular, tho regular ministry mnst look woll 
to their work. A minister must be moro than a more lay 
proachor. He must bo capabio of prosonting God’s mossago in 
all its breadth and fulness, as well as in its pointed and burning 
significance. Ho mnst bo a skilled labourer, not merely a 
. rongb, though it may bo vigorous, apprentice; and his skill 
mnst bo the rosnlt of much intcllcctuul discipline, combined 
with manifold grnco and spiritual wisdom—a knowlcdgo ol 
man and a knowledge of God—ehsBtoncd by tho spirit of 
jAho little child, and an unfaltering .dependence on tho graco of 
V God, 


CHAPTER X. 


INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, AND CONCLUSION. 

T HE different parts of .a sermon cdrrcspond pretty nearly to 
the different parts of an oration, ns they wero long ago laid 
down by Aristotle—tho introduction, the proposition, the proof, 
and tho conclusion. The introduction, of conrso, prepares the 
way for the rost; the propositidn announces the topic to be 
handled; the proof contains what it is deemed proper to say in 
th& way of establishing it; and the conclusion is designed to 
rivet it on tho attention of the hearer. The opening sentences 
of a sermon correspond to the introduction; then, more or less 
formally, the preacher announces the proposition, or subject to 
be handled ; the divisions or heads, if such aro needed, indicate 
the considerations which ha brings forSvard in support of his 
proposition ; and the conclusion is generally an endeavour to 
press tho subject practically on the heart and conscience of his 
audience. In offering a few remarks on these several parts of 
a discourse, we do not commit ourselves to tho position that 
they aro aU to bo presented to the audience formally and speci¬ 
fically, as a logician would present tho parts of a syllogism. 
On the contrary, they are often host troated whon they are not 
formally enunciated; formality and uniformity being among tho 
things which tho preacher has most need to shun. 

I. The Introduction. —It is seldom wise to plunge, without 
introduction, into the heart of a religious discourse. Introduc¬ 
tions are, perhaps, less needed in platform speeches or in political 
haranguos ; and in law-courts they can off&n be dispensed with 
altogether, especially if the pleader is addressing himself to a 
judge. The reason is, that tho purpose of an introduction is to 
bring np the audience to a point of view suitable for considering 
the subject to be handled—to bring tho hearers into sympathy 
with the speaker, and to get them to tako an interost in the 
subject. In the case of platform and political speeches, and in 
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the case of pleadings from the bar, this is leas needed than in 
the case of sermons, because hearers usually are more ready to 
take an interest in the former than in the latter. Nevertheless, 
oven in sermons, introductions ought to bo brief. The limits of 
a sermon do not admit of a lengthened introduction. In all 
circumstances, indeed, anything Which is only of a preliminary 
nature, when spun out unduly, becomes intolerably tedious, and 
exposes one to the criticism said to have been passed on John 
Howe by a good woman, one 01 his hearers : Ho took so long 
to lay the cloth, that I despairod of the dinner.:” 

Tho introduction to a sermon has been sometimes called the 
preacher’s cross, being the part with which ho has often most 
difficulty, and which he finds, it hardest to do well. It will 
serve to* lessen the difficulty, if we notice somo of the kinds of 
introductions used by preachers, and the principles on which 
they depend. Those are very diversified, and what we now 
notice are rather samples than a completo enumeration. 

• 1. Some* ljegih by indicating the connection of their text with 
the context. This is what may bo called tho exegotical method; 
it is the favourite method of scholarly minds, and the method 
to which students almost invariably resort. Canon Liddon, for 
example, hardly ever deviatos from it. It is well suited for 
sermons of which instruction is the leading object, and almost 
indispensable in expository lectures; and it is especially appro¬ 
priate when tho light thrown by the context on tho toxt gives 
it a peculiar vividness and force, and thus makes it take hold of 
the attention and tho interest of the hearers. Su6h a text, for. 
examplo, as Come now, and let us reason together, saith tho 
Lord ” (Isa. i. 18), has a striking light thrown on it from tho 
fact that it follows an elaborate and frightful delineation of 
wickedness, which might havo been expected to bo followed up 
by a denunciation of doom rather than an offer of infinite 
mercy. So also tho toxt, “ Behold, I lay in Zion for a founda¬ 
tion a stone,” &o. (Isa.xxviii. 16), follows a frightful representa¬ 
tion of the reckless guilt of tho men of Jerusalem, who were 
making a covenant with death and an agreement with hell. 
But for the most part, tracing the connection is not a very 
effective mode of, introduction in the case of tho minority of 
hearers. It is only the more advanced members of congre¬ 
gations, those who are habitually attontivo, that care mnch 
cither about context or conneotion. For ordinary hearers 
something moro arresting is necessary. In tho case of sermons, 
it is desirable, too, in general, that the text bo self-contained — 
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flashing out clearly with its own bright light, and announcing 
its lesson with that dear definite ring which marks authority 
and commands attention. 

2. Another form of introduction connects the topio of the 
text with some wider snbject, the importance of which is uni¬ 
versally admitted. It refers tho spocies to the genus. It 
announces the general law of which the text furnishos an in¬ 
stance, exciting the interest which is usually connected with 
successful generalisation. Thus a sermon by a distinguished 
Scotch preaoher on Paul’s wofds to King Agrippa, 14 1 would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hoar mo this day, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am, except theso 
bonds” (Acts xxvi. 29),bogins by adverting to tho powor which 
Christianity has ovor evinced of influencing all olasscs of society, 
the highest as well as tho lowest', and notices tho proof of its 
Divine origin and marvellous quality furnished in this, its all- 
pervading influence—its power to turn the world upsido down, 
its influence on human laws, tho tone it gives to literaturo, the 
features it imparts to the character oven of its bitterest oppo¬ 
nents, so that men who in heart havo nover bowed to Christ 
are constrained to glory in tho very name of Christian. All 
this tends to throw intorest on that approach to Christianity 
which. Agrippa made, and which gave rise to the noble words 
of Paul. It may be remarked, however, that it is still only the 
more thoughtful class of minds that are impressed by this modo 
pf introduction. It is only thoughtful minds that appreciate 
the principle of generalisation—the referring of the spccios to 
the genus, the indication of a kinship among facts or phenomena 
apparently unconnected. 

8. Perhaps it is tho samo principle—the interest oxcited in 
resomblanccs among things apparently uuliko—that makes an 
analogy a very popular aud effoctivo way of beginning a dis¬ 
course. Thus John Knox, in a sormon on “Tho Somco and 
Bounds of Kingly Power,” fonudod on a passago in tho 26th 
chapter of Isaiah (v. 18—21) in which the prophet seoms 
sometimes to bow before tho storm of judgment, and sometimes 
to resist it and lay hold of God’s mercy, thus begins (in a sen¬ 
tence, however, which is too long and involved for an introduc¬ 
tion) : “ As the skilful mariner, boing master, having his ship 
tossed with a vehement tempost and contrary winds, is com-* 
polled oft to traverse [tack], lost that, either by too much resist¬ 
ing to tho violence of the wavos, his vessel might bo over¬ 
whelmed; or, by too much liberty granted, might be carried 
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whither the fury of the tempest would, so that his ship should 
be drivon upon the shore, and made ehipwrock; evon so doth 
tho prophot Isaiah in this text, whioh now you have heard 
road.” 

4. A more popular way of omploying analogy in tho intro¬ 
duction is to start with an anecdote , or matter of fact. If it bo 
really portinont, and not introduced sensationally, it is very 
useful; only it makes it difficult to koep up the rest of thef dis¬ 
course at the same pitch of interest. Thus Dr. Arnold com¬ 
mences his sermon on tho text, “ Tho children of this world aro 
in their goneration wiser than tho children of light ” : “ It is a 
rcmarkablo story, told by tho poet Cowper of himself, that when 
he was a young man, and living in London, whero hirf com¬ 
panions wore not only porsons of profligate life, but of low and 
ungodly principles, they always had a great advantage over him/ 
when arguing upon tho truth of Christianity, by reproaching 
him with the badnoss of his own life. In fact, it appears that 
his lifo at that timo was quite as bad as thoire; and they used 
to upbraid him for it, telling him that'it would bo woll for him 
if thoy were right and ho were wrong in their opinions respect¬ 
ing tho truth of the gospol, for if it were true ho cortainly 
would be condemned on his own showing.” 

5. It may happon that an introduction is furnished not by 
indicating a hidden analogy, but a hidden difference. Instead 
of connecting the toxt with somothing to which it has an affinity, 
roal though not obvious, it may he useful to separate it from 
something with which it scorns to be identifiod, but is not. Thus 
Mr. Kohcrtson of Brighton, preaching on tho lonelinoss of Christ 
(John xvi. 81, 82): “ Thcro aro two kinds of solitudo ; the 
first consisting of insulation of space, tho othor of isolation of 
tho spirit. Tho first is simply separation! by distance. . . . 
Tho other is loneliness of soul.” 

So also a sormon by another preachor on Phil. i. 28, “I am 
in a strait botwixt two,” &o.: “Tho two things that St. Paul 
was in a strait betwoon aro not those which most men aro in a 
strait botweon. Most men who aro in any strait in connection 
with roligion are in a strait between Christ and tho world, 
between earth and hoaven, botweon tho broad road that goes 
down lo destruction, and the narrow path that lcadcth to lifo 
. • . But tho things that St. Paul was in a strait botwoon arc 
quite different from theso. His hesitation lay betweon tho 
sorvice of Christ hero and tho full onjoyment of Him hereaftor; 
botwoon this lifo, with all its drawbacks, but its noble oppor- 
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tunity of Christian usefulness, and the life to come, so perfect 
in its blessedness, so glorious in its rewards.” 

6. In other cases, the introduction is . furnished by some 
special and indisputable reason for giving attention to the lesson 
of the text. Tillotson, for example, begins the sennon on the 
Resurrection by a reference to tho fact that the doctrine has 
been much opposed and run down: “ Tho resurrection of tno 
dead is one of the groat articles of the Christian faith; and yet 
it hath happened that this great article of our religion hath been 
made one of the chief objections against it. There is nothing 
that Christ : anity hath been more upbraided withal, both by tho 
heathens of old and by the infidels of later times, .than the 
impossibility. of this article. So that it is a matter of groat 
consideration and consequence to vindicate our religion in this 
particular. For if tho thing be evidently impossible, then it is 
highly unreasonable to propose it to the belief of mankind.” 
A similar, but rather sharper instance may bo given from Chil* 
lingworth, who rouses attention to his sermon on the perilous 
times of the last days by thus beginning: “To a discourse on 
these words, I cannot think of any fitter introduction than that 
wherewith our Saviour sometime began a sennon of his, ‘ ThiB 
day is this Scripture fulfilled.’ And I would to God that there 
were not great occasion to fear that a great part of it may be 
fulfilled in this placo.” 

Tho circumstances that give special interest to a text, or to a 
subject, are extremely various. Tho very brevity of a text may 
bo turned to account. The first of Dr. J. H. Newman’s “ Paro¬ 
chial Sermons,” founded on the text, “Holinesd, without which 
no man shall see the Lord,” begins with the remark, “ In this 
text it has seemed good to tho Holy Spirit to convey a chief 
truth of religion in a few words. It is this circumstance which 
makes it peculiarly impressivo; for tho truth itsolf is dcclarod 
in one form or another in every part of Scripture.” Whatever, 
then, may be fitted to give -special interest to a text, eithor at 
all times or in the peculiar circumstances of tho congregation, 
will furnish matter for an appropriate beginning. 

7. Occasionally it is suitable to introduce a subject* by\o^ 
ferring to something strange or mysterious about it that exeites 
curiosity and demands an explanation. If wo may judgo from 
tho frequency with which it occurs in his volume of sermons, 
this would seem to be a favourite method with Dr. Her. On 
tho text, “ He that increascth knowledge incroaseth sorrow ” 
(Eccles. i. 18), ho begins: “ This is a very strange declaration 
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to come from the man who had made wisdom his choice as the 
supreme thin^ in life, and who had been approved of by God 
for the decision.” A sermon on the burial of Moses begins: 
“There is something strange and altogether singular in this, 
that Moses, the groatost of all the Old Tostamont prophets, 
should find a resting-place on the earth, and no man be able to 
find it out.” And on the young man whom Christ pronounced 
not far from tho kingdom of God, he begins: “ If those had 
not been the words of Jesus Christ, there would probably 
havo been some Christians found strongly objecting to thorn.” 
Whenever an interest is excited by this means in tho strange or 
unexpected feature of the text, attention is sure to be givon to 
the attempt that must follow to explain the matter and removo 
the mystery. 

8. Still another way of introducing sermons is tho dramatic. 
To be effective, this method requires more dash and boldness 
than is common among our countrymen, or, oxcopt. in a very 
subdued form, very suitable for young preachers. But it often 
comes with much effect from tho great Fronch proachers. 
Thus Bourdalouo, on the Passion, taking for his text tho words* 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weop not for me," &o. f thus starts 
at once : “Is it then true that the Passion of Jesas Christ, of 
which we celebrate to-day the august but sorrowful mystery, is 
not the most touching object that can occupy our minds and 
oxoite our grief? Is it true that our tears can be more holily 
and more suitably omployed than in weeping over tho God-man, 
and that another duty more pressing and more necessary 
suspends, so to speak, the obligation which so just a gratitudo 
imposos upon ns in another place, to sympathize, by sentiments 
of tenderness, in the sufferings of our Divine Redeemor? 
Never could wo havo supposed it, Christians; and yot it is 
Jesus Christ who spooks to ns, and who, as tho last proof of 
Ins love, the most generous and the most disinterested that ever 
oxistod, on his way to Calvary, whore He must die for us, 
warns us not to woep at his death, and to weep ovor every 
other thing rather than his death.” 

Although it may not ofton suit our quiet manner to begin in 
a way so, dramatical as this, something of this kind is often 
highly appropriate. Dr. Guthrie begins his “ Gospel in 
Ezekiel ” thus; “ Having scattered ovor an open fiold tho 
bones of tho human body, bring an anatomist to tho scone. 
Conduct him to tlA valley whore Ezokiol stood, with his eye 
on the skulls and dismembered skelotons of an unburied host. 
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Observe the man of science, how he fits bone to bone, and part 
to part, till from those disjointed mombors ho constructs a 
framowork which, apart from our horror at tho eyeless sockets 
and fleshless form, appears perfectly, divinoly beautiful. In 
hands which havo the patience to collect and the skill to arrango 
theso materials, how perfectly they fit!—bono to bone, and 
joint to joint, till the whole figure rises to tho polished dome, 
and tho dumb skeleton seems to say, 4 1 am fearfully and 
wonderfully made.’ ” 1 . 

In many cases, the simplest form of dramatic writing, asking 
a question, makes a good boginning, as in Dr. Newman's 
sermon on “ The kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power”: 44 How are we tho better for being members of the 
Christian Church? What reason havo wo for thinking that 
our lives are very different from what they would havo been if 
we had been heathens ? Havo we, in the words of the toxt, 
received the kingdom of God in word or in powor ? ” 

It is well to bear in view these different ways of beginning 
sermons, and the principles that undorlio them. At the same 
time, it may be doubted whether it would bo a wise thing for a 
preicher to get into the way of framing his introductions by 
rulA. The ablest preachers have seldom dono so, but have beon 
guidedshy a kind of instinctive perception of the best way of 
catching up the attention of their hearers, giving them & just 
view of the text, and preparing them for tho discourse that was 
to follow. In any case, it is net desirable that a preacher 
should havo only one way of beginning, for different occasions 
and different subjects will demand different introductions. It 
may often happen, too, that a different introduction will suit 
the same sermon preached to a different audience, or on a 
different occasion; tho preacher may find something specially 
occupying tho minds of the people that will onablo him to make 
a more effective start. Experience, too, will help to guide young 
preachers. Thore is a hushed attention sometimes at the 
opening of a sermon, whieh not only shows that the preachor 
has struck a happy chord, but indicates that it would bo well 
for him not to allow it to slumber, but appeal to it as often as 
he wisely may. 

II. Tho second thing*in a discourse is to announee the Pro¬ 
position. This, however, is not always dono formally, and does 
not always need to be. Sometimes it is self-ovidont~-tho text 
itself proclaims it. Texts like the following announce their own 
suljject: 44 It is appointed unto inen onco to die ; ” “ Wo 
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must all appear tyeforo the judgment-seat of Christ; ” “ The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleansoth us from all sin.” But in cases 
where thq exact topic to bo handled is not self-evident, or 
where tho division will not bring it plainly out, there is an 
undonbto-1 advantage in distinctly stating it. Thus, Dr. Chal¬ 
mers’s celebrated sermon “ On tho Expulsive Power of a New 
Affection,” begins by expressly announcing tho thing to be 
shown. “ Thero oro two ways,” ho says, “in which a prac¬ 
tical moralist may attompt to displace from the human heart 
its lovo of the world—either by a demonstration of the world’s 
vanity, so as that the heart shall be prevailed upon simply to 
withdraw its regards from an object that is not worthy of it; 
or by setting forth another object, even God, as more worthy 
of its attachment, so as that the heart shall he prevailed upon, 
not to resign an old affection which shall havo nothing to suc¬ 
ceed it, hut to oxchange an old affection for a new one. My 
purpose is to show that from the constitution of our nature the 
former method is altogether incompetent and ineffectual, and 
that the latter method will alone suffice for the rescue and 
recovery of the heart from tho wrong affection that domineers 
over it.” Some of tho old preachers made a practice of formally 
announcing their subject. Jonathan Edwards commonly gives 
it as a Proposition; Ebonezer Erskino, and othors of tho samo 
school, as a Doctrine. This formality would now be embarras¬ 
sing ; but in every caso in which a statement must be given of 
the object of the discourse, no common pains ought to he taken 
to do it well. Clearness and conciseness must bo earnestly 
sought after, because tho statement ought to^be capable of 
being readily roinembercd, and ought to romain before tho 
minds of the nudicnco during the whole progress of the dis¬ 
course. > 

III. Wo proceed to the third thing—tho Proof; and in con¬ 
nection with this we shall notico tho divisions. Tho discourses of 
our Lord and his apostles had not formal or announced divi¬ 
sions, and tho preachors of tho oarly Churchy though they some¬ 
times numbered thoir paragraphs, did not often onumorato thoir 
heads. It would be foolish, theroforo, to represent heads as 
essential to a good sermon, or to condemn a proaohor for not 
using them, provided ho could more effectively draw his re¬ 
marks, oach out of its predecessor, like tho folds of a telescope, 
and in this wny ho could keep up the attention of liis audionco, 
and engago both their heads and thoir hearts. In platform 
speeches ono seldom makes use of heads, because on tho plat- 
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form we are poore conversational and less given to abstract 
treatises; and when in the pulpit the conversational method is 
followed, and the preacher strives to speak to the people—right 
home to the actual feelings of their hearts—ho is less disposed 
to resort to formal divisions. It is the heaviest style of preach¬ 
ing that needs most to be brokon up into heads; and there 
can bo no doubt that in many cases the divisions that are so 
formally announced are little better than a disguise of heavi¬ 
ness. Yet in discourses which havo the instruction of the audi¬ 
ence as one of their ^leading objects, divisions of somo sort are 
very desirable, both as guiding-posts to the preacher and step¬ 
ping-stones to the audience. Only it must be seen to that 
instead of signals for inattention they really tond to increase the 
interest of the audience in tho subject 

The celebrated essay of the Fronch divine,‘Claude, “ On the 
Composition of a Sormon,” is chiefly occupied with the division 
of discourses. The subject is treated with remarkable fulness, 
both theoretically and by illustrative cases. «Many modes of 
viewing toxts and topics are suggested to show tho best method 
of dividing, and likewise of bringing out in proper order and 
with great fulness all tho .views and lessons which the subjects 
embrace. 

On whatever principle tho division of a subject may be inado, 
three general rules aro always applicable: 1. The heads ought 
to bo few in number; 2. Logical in arrangement; 8. They 
should bo briefly, concisely, and attractively stated. 

1. A great multiplicity of heads and divisions is simply be¬ 
wildering, and is accepted by the bulk of hearers as a proof 
that, as no effort to remembor the whole could be successful, no. 
effort to remember them needs to be mado. If it is really de-t 
sired that the substance of tho sermon bo carried away by the 
hearers, the preacher must limit his points to the number which 
their average attention and memory may reasonably be expected 
to grasp. If tbe number of points that present themselves to him 
be much greater, it is absolutely essential that he mako a selec¬ 
tion of the most salient or important.* “ Division,” says Claude, 

“ ought in goneral to bo limited to a small number of parts; 

* It is said of a Puritan preacher that he onco got tbo length of 
“ sovonty-sixthly.” I havo heard of a clever criticism of a Latin discourse 
delivered long ago in the Divinity Hall at Aberdeen, when, after a full 
hour, tho discoursor nnnounced his last head, “ undevigesimo et tandem 
ultimo,” on which his critic remarked, that tho only observation that 
occurred to him wus, that ho had never beforo heard tho word tandem used 
with such singular propriety. 
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they should never exceed four oft five at the most; the most 
admired sermonshave only two or, three parts.” 

2. In arrarigemont, divisions ought to be logical. Care must 
be taken not to put a division first which requires something to 
be explained belonging to a subsequent head. Care must also 
be taken, in any enumeration of poihtB, to avoid repeating tho 
same thing in different words, or making that a separate head 
which is properly a particular UDder a\ former division. Sup- 
poso, for oxamplo, that the text is, “ Be ye also ready ; for in 
^uoh an hour as ye' think not, the Son of Man comoth.” Hero 
it would bo natural to Bhow what is implied in being ready. 
Supposo it should be laid down that to be ready is—1. To bo 
at peace with Gqd. 2. To be a sincere believe* in Christ. 
8. To be following peace with all men and holinesB. 4. To be 
a partaker of the Holy Spirit. 6. To ho using one’s talents in 
the Master’s service;—it is evident that, though all of those aro 
right separately, the enumeration is doubly faulty. The first 
particular is not only inclndod in tho second, hut depends on it, 
as does also the third on the fourth'. Union to Christ and 
participation in the Holy Ghost might be reforred to as tho 
fundamental requisites, and under these such special fruits of 
either os bear specially on tho readiness in question. 

8. The statement of the divisions ought to be cloar, pithy, 
and concise. If possible, each ought to he oxpressod in a 
single word.. If wo would condescend to take a lesson from 
children’s Bermons wo Bhould see this very clearly, for every 
successful preachor to children expresses his divisions with 
wonderful conciseness. He knows how vain it would be to 
make their momories carry more. It is the conviction that but 
little attention is usually paid to divisions that makes some 
preachers omit them altogothor, trusting more to tho goneral 
effeot of a numbor of thoughts boaring in tho same direction 
than to a definite statement and illustration of each several par¬ 
ticular. 

To como now to tho practical question, How ought wo to 
divido ? The question really branchos into two ; for there is 
ono rulo applicable to tho division of toxts, and another to the 
division of subjects. 

Toxts ofton contain their own division. 44 And now abideth 
faith, hopo, charity, these threo; but the greatest of these is 
charity.” Tho division obviously is—first, the throe graces 
that abide or rfre permanent (the force of /a«W must not be over¬ 
looked); and, second, the superiority of charity, and the 
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grounds thoreof. The corresponding passage in 1 Thess.i. 8 , in 
which the apostle dwells on the grounds of his satisfaction s with 
the Thessalonian Church, equally suggests its own division: 

“ Remembering without ceasing your work of faith, and labour 
of love, and paticnco of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” So 
also tho three rules from the believer’s daily life (Rom. xii.): 
“Not slothful in businoss, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

It is often useful to announce tho division by neatly indicating 
the topics contained in tho several parts of the text. Thus, in 
Eph. vi. 18 the apostlo exhorts to prayer: “Praying always 
with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and supplication for all saints.” 
Here we have a full view of the more important qualities of truo 
prayer. (1.) Incessant —“ praying always.” (2.) Manifold — 
“with all prayor” (all kinds of prayer—secret, ejaculatory, 
domestic, public). ( 8 .) Spiritual —“ in tho spirit.” (4.) Vigi¬ 
lant —“ watching thereunto.” (5.) Persevering —“ with all per¬ 
severance.” ( 6 .) Intercessory —“supplication for all saints.” 
The following instance we take from Clande. It is founded on 
thetoxt, Eph. i. 8 , “Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual bless¬ 
ings in hoavenly places in Christ.” (1.) A grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment—“blessed bo God.” (2.) The title under which 
the apostle blesses God—“the Father of our Lord Josus 
Christ.” (8.) The reason for this —“He hath blessed us.” 
(4.) The fulness of this blessing—“ with all blessings.” (5.) 
The nature of the blessings—“spiritual.” (C.) The place or 
sphere in which He hath blessed us—“in heavenly places.” 
(7.) Tho person through whom—“ in’Christ Jesus.” Discourses 
of this kind are among the most useful that one can preach, and 
they fulfil a celebrated canon of Chrysostom’s in rogard to . 
sermons—“ That God ought to speak much, and manlittlo.” 

Toxts that so obviously BUggest their own division ar^not, 
however, the most numerous class, and in many instances it 
is moro difficult to divido them. Tho preacher’s great effort 
ought to be to find out the natural order of tho topics, and, 
following that, to givo to tho subject all the unity of which it 
is capable. Great benefit will ofteu be derived from carefully 
singling out the leading statement of tho passage, and grouping 
the subordinate statements under it. Thus (2 Cor. iii. 18)— 

“ Wo all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of tho 
Lord, are changed into tho same imago from glory to glory, os 
by tho Spirit of the Lord,” It will be found that tho loading 
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statement hero is, that under the gospel we behold the glory of 
the Lord as in a glass with open face , and that the subordinate 
statements are—1. By this process wo nro changed into tho 
same imago. 2. This change is gradual: “from glory to 
glory.” 8. It is produced by the Spirit of the Lord. 

There is a large class of text^ which are not to be divided 
into their parts, but rather treated according to their aspocts. 
They do not so much contain truths as they recognise and 
suggest them. Thus in tho sermon already roferred to on the 
text, “I would that not only thou, but also all that hear me, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am, excopt theso 
bonds,” the preacher finds two of the Christian graces, but in 
different modes of action—Faith in a state of repose , and Love 
in a gtate of struggle. Faith in a state of repose shows itself in 
its satisfaction with its condition; and, though tho text hardly 
suggests tho particulars, the preacher shows how faith is satis¬ 
fied—(a) with its foundation, (6) with its experiences, and (c) 
with its expectations. Lovo, on the othor hand, is hero seen in 

state of struggle—it pants for the establishment of Christian 
brotherhood, “ snch as I am ; ” for the entire blessedness of 
those that excite its interest, “ both almost and altogether;” 
for the entire blessedness of all men, “ not only thou, but also 
all that hear me; ” and it pleads with God to mako t hour so, 
“I would to God.” There is a combination hero of parts and 
aspects, or rather the parts are brought skilfully in under tho 
aspects. 

Sometimes the preachor proceeds by building upon tho text 
a series of observations suggested by it. For example, tho 
text*(Acts ix. 4), “ Saul, Saul, why persecutcst thon me ? ” 
has been treated thus after tho observational manner: 1. Un¬ 
converted men generally are in a persecuting spirit towards 
earnest Christians. 2. Christ has his eye upon persecutors. 
8. The kindness or injury done to his people Christ considers 
done to himself. 4. Tho conviction of sin is the first step to 
conversion. 5. Tho calls of Christ are earnest and particular— 
4 “Saul, Saul.” 6. Christ condescends to roason with his 
onemics—“ Why porsooutost thou mo?" 

Toxtual sermons may also bo constructed by specifying the 
particular modes in which some general principle or statement 
finds its verification. Thus let tho toxt bo (Numb, xxxii. 28), 
“ Bo sure your sin will find you out,” a nsoful discourse may 
1)6 based on tho different ways in which sin finds out the sinner 
—e.g.: 1. By remorso of conscience; 2. By tho power of natural 
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law; 8. By tho special working of Divine Providence; 4. By 
the awful rovelations of the day of judgment. A very favourite 
and interesting species of textual discourses of this class are 
those which are founded on some figuro or omblom of Scripture. 
The resemblances botween the symbol and tho thing symbolised 
always opon an interesting field. Foroxamplo ^Rov. xxii. 16); 
“I am , . i the morning star:” 1. Christ’s influence is as 
light after darkness; 2. Possesses for ever the freshness of tho 
morning; 8. Is tho pledge of a glorious future; 4. Even of tho 
perfect day. w 

From the division of texts we should advance to the division 
of subjects; but wo confess that wo shrink from a matter on 
whioh so much has boon written to so little purpose. It may 
be useful to study the twenty-eight topics of Aristotle,. tho 
twenty-seven of Claude, and tho sixteen of Grosloy; but we do 
not thinly that even aftor doing so the student will find himself 
in possession of very serviceable rules. In general it will he 
bettor for him to consult his own common sonse, and in con¬ 
nection with each topic to consider what modo of presenting it 
is most likely to lodge the groat truths which belong to it in tho 
mind and hoart of his hearers. 


Thero is a danger of divisions becoming a hindrance instead 
of a help to the gre^t end of proaching. When constructed too 
artificially and stated too formally, they break up the continuity 
of thought, and diminish instead of helping tho final impression. 
Number two may lead the proachor into a line quite different 


from nnmbor ono, and number throo may lead apart from either. 
The true use of a division is to promote clearness, unity and 
continuity of thought, and to aid oaoh part in increasing and 
intensifying the impression producod by the part precoding. If 
continuous thought and accumulated impression can he securod 
bettor without formal divisions, by all means let them be dis¬ 


carded. The most ‘efficient discourses are thoso where tho 


preacher’s lino is oloar and simple, so that as he goos along he 
gets nearer to his audienco, and*foroos them to givo more heed 
to tho great lessons of his sermon. 

IV. The last part of a discourse is appropriately tormed tho 
Conclusion. Of tho importance of this part it is hardly possible 
to speak too"strongly. ( It ought to bo tho most vital of tho 
whole, and if the preacher has beon gradua^ warming, and 
acoumnlating force as the discourse has advanced, at tho con¬ 
clusion his spirit should bo on firo, and the impression of his 
closing passages Bhould bo by far tho strongest of any. Yet in 
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practice the conclusion is ofton tho woakest part. Tho preacher, 
perhaps, in preparing his discourse, gave up tho labour of 
arranging his thoughts before coming to the close, so that, 
instead of being more concentrated at the end, his discourse 
lost itself in a marsh, or ended liko tho emptying of a pitcher, 
with a few poor drops and dregs. 

In general, the conclusion of a discourse will assume the 
form either of inferences or of a direct appeal. The naturo of 
the subject will determine which of these is preferable. If the 
subject has been chiefly of an expository nature, inferences will 
probably bo needed to bring out its significance and importance, 
and its relation to the practical interests of tho hearors. If no 
inferences are needed to show the practical bearing of tho sub¬ 
ject, the ■ preacher’s concluding remarks will naturally take the 
form of an appeal. But in any case tho inferences ought to 
embody the spirit of an appeal, and the appeal ought to carry 
all tho weight of inferences. Tho last effort of tho preachor 
ought to bo a signal one—like Samson's last achievement 
against tho Philistines. It ought to ho the concentration, as 
with a burning-glass, of all the rays that bavo been collected 
during tho progress of tho address. If during the sermon ho 
has been bringing up his guns, at tho close he should make 
their firo converge with resistless momentum. The rule “ ut 
augeatur semper, et increscat oratio ” reaches tho climax of its 
application now. Considerations derived from tho discourse 
fitted to movo the will, conscience, and feelings of the hearer 
should be pressed with an earnestness that will tako no denial. 
“Hie si unquam,” says Quintilian, “totos eloqucntito fontes 
aperiro fas est.” If the understanding has been gained in tho 
earlier parts, the heart and tho will must be gained in tho later. 

But lot the preacher bo ware of trifling with this opportunity. 
Let him beware of tho temptation to play off some highly 
rhetorical passage at tho close of his discourse. Tho arts of a 
mero tinsel .rhetoric are at all times sufficiently hateful in tho 
pulpit, but most of all when tho preacher is about to part with 
his audience, and utter tho words that are to ring in thoir 
ears when. his voice is silent. Lot him also above all things 
avoid an artificial earnestness. There is no time when aa 
earnest preacher can so readily forget himself and everything 
else, save tho oternal interests which he represents. The last 
five minutes of the discourse, in point of real effect, ought to bo 
worth all the thirty or thirty-five that have gone before them. 
It is great wisdom to know when to eijd. To spin out a dis* 
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course after the preacher has exhausted both his audience and 
himself, and leave them with no wish but that he would be 
done, is terrible. It is a sin to expose a Divine ordinance to 
the scornful treatment which such a proceeding provokes. If 
any summing up of the previous remarks is necessary, it ought 
to bo brief. Preachers, no doubt, do well to aid their hearers 
in carrying away as much of their discourses as they can. But 
they will do bettor to remember that discourses are for a higher 
purpose than even to be remembered, and that no sermon 
accomplishes its end which does not bring the hearer into God’s 
presence, and leave him under its holy influence.* 

* It is said of a poor woman who worked in a wool-mill, and used to 
walk a long way to attend the services of a godly minister, but could not 
remember his sermons, that when her neighbours used to taunt her, sho 
replied, with that happy art which can make ready use of common things 
for spiritual purposes, “ Do you seo tho wool tliat I am washing P It 
keeps nono of tho water, hut it is always growing whiter. It is truo I 
remember littlo of what I hear, hut I would fain hope that I, too, am 
growing whiter.” * 


CHAPTER XI 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES. 

T HE objoct of an expository lecture is to bring eut tho mean¬ 
ing and apply tho teaching of longer passages of Scripture 
than are commonly used as the toxts of sermons. The “lec¬ 
ture,” as it is technically called in Scotland, is moro didactic 
than tho sermon. Tho element of teaching occupios a larger 
place than that of persuasion. Not that persuasion may be 
omitted, for the highest skill of the preacher, in the construc¬ 
tion of a lecturo, will be shown in making the wh<51o convergo 
in tho way of porsuasion. Only, by the nature of tho case, he 
will have to bestow mero time and pains on tho exposition of 
tho passage; whereas in tho sermon he will aim more directly 
and constantly at moving, guiding, and elevating the soul of his 
hcarors. 

In lecturing, you nocossarily throw yourselves more tho¬ 
roughly into the current qf the thoughts of the sacred writer. 
You placo yoursolves as much as possible in his position, and 
you try to bring out precisely tho wholo circumstances of the 
caso as thoy presented thomsclves to him. Henco arises one 
of the difficulties of the lecture. To oxponnd tho past is ono 
thing, to movo the present by moans of it is another. Tho 
perfeotion of lecturing is, so to combine the past and tho 
present, to make the past such a mirror of the present, that 
what is said of tho ono shall hnvo a powerful influence in 
moving the other. Supposo, for examplo, that you aro lectur¬ 
ing on tho parablo of the unfaithful steward. Naturally you 
bend your energies in the first instance, towards expounding, the 
parable—removing the difficulties and vindicating the teaching 
of our Lord. But to what effect will oil this be if you do not 
como into contact with analogous things in the hearts and lives 
of your audience ? Your discourse will be little bettor than a 
piece of dry antiquarianism. And no doubt it is a fetal fault 
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of many lectures, as of many sermons, that they keep at a great 
distance from present-day experiences, and aim only at throw* 
mg light on the remote past. To find out the representative 
principle that underlies the sacred Scriptures, to find in the 
past a typo of the present, and so to expound what was said or 
dono in that little patch of Syrian soil, tho land of Canaan, that 
the hearer of the nineteenth century shall feel unmistakably, 
“Thou art the man,’* is tho very perfection of an expository 
lecture. Scriptnre thus expounded is in little danger of being 
caricatured as»“ Hebrew old clothes.” It then becomes plain 
that what things were written of old were written for our edifi 
cation, and that tho Bible, being God's revelation, is a book for 
all ages and for all men. 

Since tho lecture aims so mnch in the first instaneo at 
expounding the passage on which it is founded, tho introduction 
may very fitly be of a more exegetical character than is com¬ 
monly best for the sermon. Not that this is invariably the^ 
best form oi introduction. The drift of the passage may be to<f 
obvious to require to be indicated, and many things may mal$ 
it desirable to begin the lecture on the same principle as the 
sermon, with something that will aronse interest or drgfw 
attention. In lectures as in sermons, a monotonous or com¬ 
monplace commencement—too often a mere signal to heaperB 
to let their attention wander—is by every means to be avoided. 

The advantages of expository preaching, especially when tho 
lectures form a continued series, are numerous'and important. 
The preacher finds his text ready to his hand. He is fed to 
embrace a greater breadth of scriptural trnth than he^vould 
tak? in if each text were chosen by itself. He is carried Jbeyond** 
the range of topics which ho might naturally chooso^-borne 
out, as it were, more into the open sea Details of duty and of 
sib, which otherwise might seem beyond the scopo of tfie pulpit, 
may not only be brought within it, bnt the preacherj-infty gain 
additional authority in handling these from tho fact t&at it is a 
text coming in conrso that gives him tho occasion. iThns in a 
course of lectures on the ten commandments, otto may say 
things regarding the soventh which could not beisaid if the 
subject were approached - without tho protection which is 
afforded by its coming in course. To the poople£the practice 
of expository lecturing is very instructive; theyifece moro of 
the fulness and comprehensiveness of Seripturo, a£d are trained 
to a moro careful, habit of reading it, and to an habitual endea¬ 
vour to observe its scope and connection. . , 

. ... , . ... 


On the other hand, there are difficulties connected with tho 
lecture, and especially thecourab of lectures, which not every 
preacher, not even every able preaohor, can always overcome. 
Subjects may turn up into which tho preacher cannot enter 
with muoh spirit, because no/ allied stroam of thought has 
started up in his own mind. At the same time, there can ho 
little doubt that if tho preacher’s attention be directed early to 
the passago, if pains ho taken to find ont its bearings, and if tho 
fountain of all light be earnestly resorted to, tho subject, what¬ 
ever it may bo, will become moro interesting to him, and a 
suitable lino of remark will j open beforo him. A still groater 
trial to the preachor’s powers, however, will be found in the 
effort to grasp the. whole Wssago, ascertain its great central 
truth, group tho subordinate lessons and details, pass from ono 
to another without abruptness, and fuse the whole into a homo¬ 
geneous mass. For a Wture, in tho real sense of the term, is 
neither a paraphraso notf a commentary. It is not an easief 
mode of preaching, adoptod by tbo preacher to save trouble. It 
is not a series of little/ sermons on half-a-dozen consecutive 
toxts in plaoo of ono. The preacher must net suppose that ho 
is to tako up dauso after clause, making a few^ uneonnccted 
remarks on each, passing rapidly from those which are Unsog- 
gestive, and dwolling at greater length on those on which it is 
easiest to hang a fow commonplace remarks. Tho true Ifecturo, 
as has boon romnrked, like tho truo sermon, should have a true 
unity, and all its parts ought to bear upon a definite object. 
Our Lord’s parables, in the distinctness with which they present 
somo groat central truth, and tho skill with which various 
related truths aro attached to it, present the beau-ideal of tho 
structure of an expository locturo. It is not necessary in 
lectures, any more than in sermons, to insert every remark that 
could be mado upon the passago, but only such as have a 
bearing oti its great lesson. A lecturo is not a philosophical 
treatise, hut an address designed to impross somo truth or duty 
on the hearers. Tho topics of which it ought to consist aro 
those most fitted, under God’s Spirit, to accomplish this ond. 

‘.‘-Eybtf when a suitable passage has boon selectod,” remarks 
Dr. Shedd, “the sormoniscr will need to omploy his strongest 
logical talent, and his best rhetorical ability, to impart sufficient 
of the rhetorical form and spirit to tho expository sermon. He 
will need to watch his mind and his. plan with great care, lest 
tho discourse overflow its banks, and spread out in all directions, 
losing the current, and tho deep, strong volumo of eloquence. 
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This specios of sermonising is very liabfe to bo a dilating of 
Divine truth instead of an exposition. Perhaps, amopg modern 
preachers, Chalmers oxhibitB tho host oxamplo of the expository 
sermon. The oratorical structure and Bpirit of his mind enabled' 
him to create a current in almoBt overy species of discourso 
which ho undertook, and through his lectures on tho Romans 
wo find a strong unifying stream of eloquence constantly sotting 
in, with an increasing and surging forco, from tho boginning to 
tho end. Tho expository proaching of this distinguished sacred 
orator is well worth Btudying in tho respect of which wo aro 
troating.”* 

In tho well-known work on Proaching by tho Rev. Daniel 
Moore, of tho Church of England, special commendation is be¬ 
stowed on somo of tho Puritan writers aB excelling in expository 
discourso. “For power,” Bays ho, “to seize on tho salient 
moral of a passage, or pick up tho interlacing throads of several 
verses, and combine them into one strand of thought, tho 
preachers of tho period referred to aro surpassed by fow. 
Writers like Man ton on St. James, or AdamB on St. Peter, or 
Greenhill on Ezekiel, or Caryl on Job, will rarely be consulted 
by the expository preacher without profit. As greatly helpful 
to his purpose also, especially in affording oxamples of devout 
application, os well as dexterous and ablo grouping, ho will not 
overlook the commentaries of Matthew Henry and tho pious 
Burkitt.”t To tho older works hero mentioned, let us add 
Archbishop Leighton’s Exposition of First Peter. Fair in exe¬ 
gesis, excellent in arranging and grouping, rich and suggestive 
in commenting and applying, Leighton is moreover markod by 
a soronity of mind and a sointlinoss of tone that seem to carry 
us to the gate of heaven. 

Some of tho oxegotical writers of Germany havo contributed 
valuable materials for tho expository lecture. Of Bengal's 
“ Gnomon ”it is not needful that wo should speak. Hengstenberg, 
Tholuck, Stier, Olshausen, Besser, Krnmmachor, Delitzsch, and 
others, havo dono much towards enabling qs to bring out of 
our treasuries things new and old. The commentaries edited 
by Lango and Meyer arc especially helpful; and no modern 
oxpounder is more valuable than the Swiss theologian, Godct. 

Let us now notice briefly a few of tho different modes of 
treatment. 4 

* Shedd’s “ Homiletics and Pastoral Theology," p. 155 . 

+ “Thoughts on Preaching," pp. H 07 , 308 . 
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1. Sometimes tho passago suggests or oven states its own 
divisions, and this is a great advantage both for perspicuity and 
unity. Suppose, for examplo, that tho lecture is on tho first 
Psalm. Not only the great salient truth of tho psalm, the con¬ 
trast between tho godly and the ungodly, but tho illustrative 
particulars under eaoh great head, aro oxprcssly stated, and with 
something of the force and interest of a climax. It is of no 
small benefit* to tho lecturor to be able to devise a simple logical 
division, running parallel to tho successive verses or paragraphs 
of his tyxt. Thus the psalm describes—I. Tho blossednoss 
of the godly man. II. Tho misery of tho wickod. JL Tho 
godly man is delinoated—1. In his character; 2. In hie con¬ 
dition. As to his character , thore is firet a sories of nogative 
particulars, showing what be iB not; then illustrations of what 
ho is—(1) Ho walkoth not in the counsol of the ungodly ; (2) 
ho standeth not in the way of Binncrs; (8) he Bittoth not in tho 
seat of the scomfal. But, positively, (1) his delight is in tho 
law of tho Lord, and (2) ho moditates therein day and night. 
His character being thus described, his condition corresponds. 
And here the poetry- of tho psalm comes out; a figurativo 
resemblance is chosen, giving animation and beauty to tho 
description—“ Ho is liko a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that (1) bringoth forth fruit in season; (2) his leaf doth not 
withor; and (8)—the figure being now dropped—whatsoever ho 
doeth shall proapor. Tho case of the wickod man is then dwelt 
on. Tho character is not onlargcd on—being the converse of 
the other. His condition , like that of the other, is described by 
a figure—he is like tho chaff which the wind drives away. And 
this instability will como to its climax and its ruinous conse¬ 
quences will bo seen on the day of judgment. Thie gives tho 
preacher the opportunity of enlarging tho contrast and deepen¬ 
ing its colour. The certainty of those conclusions is confirmed 
in both cases by the Lord's omniscionco—“For the Lprd 
knoweth the way of the rightoons: but the way of the ungodly 
shall porish." 

It is plain that such a variety of topics admit of being handled 
in a singlo lecture only in the way of a running oommontary, 
and that a different modo of treatment must bo adopted if tho 
pronchsr is to go deeper into the substance of the psalm. Such 
a treatment is the following: Two classes of men are hero 
described by their appropriate law or rule of life. The ono 
follow the law of .the Lord, and the othor follow the counsel of 
the ungodly. The fruits or results of those several rules of life 
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are described—tho stability and growing prosperity of the one, 
tho instability and final destruction of the other. 

2. In many cases, however, tho passage does not suggost its 
own division, and pains mnst bo taken to discover tho natural 
ordor of tho topics. Suppose that tho subject of lecture is 
2 Cor. v. 1— 8 , where the apostlo contrasts tho earthly houso of 
tho tabernacle with the housd not made with hands. It is plain 
that, following tho order of tho passago, wo shonld have to 
repeat tho same topics: e.g. } v. 2, “wo groan; 1 ' v. 4, “wo 
groan, being burdened;” v. 2 , “wo earnestly dosiro to bo 
clothed upon; " v. 4, “ we would not bo unclothed, but clothed 
upon.” We mnst thoreforo ondeavour to find a simplo but 
comprehensive order of topios; laying hold, first, of tho leading 
truth, and gronping tho subordinate truths undor it. Tho lead¬ 
ing truth is, that in its future state tho soul of tho believer will 
bo lodged in a better dwelling than here. In illnstration of this 
four positions aro laid down: L Tho presont dwelling is imper¬ 
fect, the soul groans and is bnrdoncd in it, bnt still it desires a 
dwelling of some kind. II. The futuro dwelling has many 
advantages—( 1 ) it is a house not mado with hands; ( 2 ) a build¬ 
ing of God ; (8) in the heavens; (4) eternal; (5) in it mortality 
is swallowed up of life. III. Our fellowship with the Lord is 
different in tho two buildings—in the ono we aro absent, in the 
other prosent with tho Lord. IV. Wo aro confidently assured 
that when tho ono is removed the other will como, for—(1) God 
hath given us the earnest of the Spirit; (2) wo walk by faith 
and not by sight; hence tho joyful state of mind oven of tho 
suffering Christian, and tho earnest desire with which bo looks 
forward to tho chango when tho body is dissolved by death. 

8 . Again, there aro lectures, founded on passages of acknow- 
lodgod difficulty, where a considerable share of labour must bo 
devoted to the elucidation of tho meaning. Of such passages 
tho following#are samples: Romans ix. 8 —5, “For I could 
wish that myself wero acoursod from Christ for my brethren, 
njy kinsmen according to tho flesh,” &c.; Hebrews vi. 4*— 6 , 
“For it is impossible for those who wero once enlightened, and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift... if they fall away, to renew 
thorn again unto repentance.” To ascertain tho meaning, the 
context must be oxomined with unusual caro. A careful com¬ 
parison may be needod with other passages, either parallel or 
apparently opposed, and the exact meaning of particular expres¬ 
sions may have to bo investigated. Thid process of exegetioal 
inquiry being completed, all that remains will bo to press home 
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the lossons of the passage. Much coro mast bo taken, in hand* 
ling such a text, to adapt one’s self to dno’s andionco—avoiding 
the extromos of excessive depth and excessive superficiality♦ 

In lbctoring on onr Lord’s parables there is not often occasion 
for grappling with difficulties or obscurities, but thoro is much 
hood for ascertaining the precise point in hand, Jhe single ana¬ 
logy with which our Lord dools. The romnrk has often been 
made that to roprosent the parablos as containing analogies at 
every point would bo to turn them to purposes the very 
opposite to what our Lord designed, inasmuch as it seoms to 
have been his intention to make tho ono point of real analogy 
conspicuous by surrounding it with oircumstances where there 
was opposition rather than agreement. 

Historical passages havo sometimes diffioultios, but moro 
commonly not. In goneral, a brief statement of the facts is 
desirable, avoiding tediousness. This statement should convoy 
the proachor’s idea of the light in whioh the facts are to bo 
viewod, and prepare the way for the lossons derived from 
thorn. A delioato task ^i 8 presented to the lecturer on historical 
passagos; the sacred writer seldom statos explicitly what is to 
bo praised and what is to be blamed, aitber in the acts or the 
sayings of the porson in question; tho sifting of the character 
and life falls to the preacher. The successful treatment of 
history and biography in tho way of lecture is oxtromoly diffi¬ 
cult to minds of the rigidly logical and dojpnatio cast; .whero 
thero is morp of tho discursive and imaginative quality, success 
is usually greater. 

4. A fourth mode is that in which the locturor proceeds by a 
serios of observations. This, however, is less desirable than any 
of the other methods, because it affords less socurity for ex¬ 
hausting tho wholo teaching of tho passage. 

As a goneral rule, tho practical and hortatory part will como 
most fully at tha ond; but it is not at all desirable to mako a 
completo separation botwoen the explanatory and the hortatory 
as you go along; there should bo a practical voin all through. 
Whatever there is of an inforential kind at tho close should 
rathor be the summing up of what Has been substantially 
brought out as you have gone along than new matter reserved 
to the end. 

It may be nsoful here to offer a few observations regarding 
the portions of Scripturo which may host be employed for a course 
of expository lecturos. It is romarkable how intently interested 
many of the better class of hearers booomo iu such a course, 
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when it is really thorough and satisfying—how great exertions 
they will often make not to Aiss any member of the series. 
When this is the caso, the minds of preacher and hearer are bound 
together by links of singular strength. It is to be remarked, 
however, that a taste for expository preaching on the part of a 
congregation presupposes a more than ordinary measuro oi 
esteem for the Word of God, acquaintance with it, and interest 
in it. It is tho more ignorant, easy-minded, and careless class 
to whom lecturing is distasteful. Rohert Hall found that lec¬ 
turing was relished by his well-trained congregation in Cam¬ 
bridge, but when he removed to Leicester he found the people 
less capable of appreciating it, and had to givo up tho practice. 
Where there is a prefound sense of the authority of Scripturo, 
a deep desire to be under its guidance, an earnest* wish to know 
and follow all that the Lord has spoken, good expository loo- 
turing cannot fail to bo highly valued. 

It is very common in Scotland for preachers to give exposi¬ 
tory lectures covering the whole of some book or books of the 
Bible. Preachers have been known to begin at Genesis and go 
right on—sometimes, however, selecting only portions—till they 
came to tho end of Revelation. Bat for the most part the 
method of selecting certain books, as being better adapted than 
others for expository lecturing, has been followed. From its 
very varied historical, biographical, and general interest, tho 
book of Genesis has been generally a favourite one. Among 
other books of the Old Testament wo note some historical, such 
as 1 and 2 Samuel; likewise the poetical books—the Psalms, the 
Song of Solomon, and, perhaps, we may add, the difficult book 
of Ecclesiastes. In regard to the Now Testament, however, 
the case is almost precisely tho reverse. There is hardly a 
book that is not often subjected to this process (with the ex¬ 
ception, porhaps, of the pastoral Epistles). Tho Gospels, tho 
Acts, the Epistles of Paul, the Hebrews, tho general Epistles, 
and even the Apocalypse itself, though probably least frequently 
of all, aro quito commonly mado the subjects of exhaustive ex¬ 
position. The preacher must determine for himself which of 
these ho will adopt. According as he feels most at home in 
narrative, or in doctrino, or in experimental subjects, will 
probably and properly be his first choice. Thereafter he will 
be more guided, porhaps, by a regard to what ho deems the 
spiritual necessities of his flock. Ho will endeavour, as a wise 
steward, to give to every one a portion of meat in due season, 
He will guard against monotony, and if once he has carried his 
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people elaborately through one of tho profounder books ho will 
probably dee$a it wiso to lot tho noxt book be somewhat more 
oasy. Whatever other subjects a minister may select, it is 
hardly possible that, in those times, ho should not feel it a duty, 
in some shano or'other, to take np the life of our blessod Lord. 
Either in lodturos on a singlo Gospol, or on a harmony of the 
Gospels, on on solootod portions, ho will try to bring that 
subjoct prominently beforo his peoplo. 

A loss sdrious undertaking than lecturing ovor a whole book 
ia to lecture on selected chapters. For, indeod, there aro 
chapters, or gronps of chapters, that’have a character of their 
own, as much so as if they formed soparato books. Tho 
Sormon on tho Mount, tho farowoll discourso of our Lord, tho 
68rd chapter of Isaiah, certain of tho Psalms, such as tho 22nd 
or tho 51st, the 8th or the 12th chapter of Romans, tho 18th 
or the m 5 th of 1 Corinthians, tho 2nd of Ephosians, tho lltli 
of Hebrews, tho 2nd and 8rd chaptors of Revelation, and 
many other chapters that might be namsd, are admirably 
adapted for this purpose. The peoplo got tho benefit of the 
principle of continuity, without being kept too Jong in a singlo 
fiold off the Divine pastures. Ono thing the/preacher must 
make rap his mind to—whon once .ho bogins, to go on to tho 
close./ He must guard against a habit of fitfnlness and irregu¬ 
larity, for peoplo aro quick to spy ont a minister’s infirmities, 
and it will be no advantage to his influence if his peoplo are 
tempted to comparo him to the man that began to build a towor, 
and was not able to finish it. / 

The biographies of Scripturo fnmish a vqry favourable fiold 
for/expository lectures to those whose hajbd has the proper 
touch for snch subjects. It needs something of the artist’s 
pqwer to grasp tho striking features, portray thorn clearly and 
strongly, connect them with moral and /spiritual truths, and 
point thorn easily and strongly to tho groat practical lessons of 
life. But th8 intorost, tho variety, and tlj(e charm of Scripturo 
biography are so great, that no common effort should be mado 
to cultivate this field. / r v 

/ Besides lecturing on particular books, /or ^pr^ops of books, it 
/is a common practice to give courses /on Connected subjects. 

' Our Lord^fi parablos and miracles obviously form a most con¬ 
venient and nsoful basis for this practice. Tho attributes of 
God have boon made the subject of a celebrated scrios by Attsr- 
bury, as the Apostlo’s Creed has also been by Barrow. Tho 
Ten Comraandmonts, tho Beatitude^, the Lord’s Prayer, tho 
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rolativ<r and social dutios, tho works of tbo flesh and tho fruit 
of tho Spirit, the wholo armour of God, the sevoral parts of tho 
edifice which, in 2 Petor i., we aro oxhorted to build on faith ^ 
a^ also suitablo. “ Christ in the Old Testament" is tho titli 
pf a long eorics of disconrses by tho late Dr. Gordon, his prin 
ciplo of soloction being that of Christology—whatover passage 
soemod dosignod to bring up tho Messiah. The lato Dr. Joli 
Brown gave lecturos on tho sayings of onr Lord. Dr. Gou 
burn’s woll-known treatiso on “ Personal Religion " is a scrios < 
lectures boaring on one subjoet, with texts sclootcd from various 
places, j 

Anothor modo of exposition, “ tho running commentary,] 
sometimos mado uso of when a ehapter is road for gonen 
attraction. Twice over, in his ministry at Choster, Matthow 
Honry in this way road and commented on tho wholo Script] 

It is apparently a vory simple thing, and yot to bo woll /< 
it requiros no littlo tact, neatness, and force. The objooy is to 
aid tho hearer in perceiving the drift of tho passago, and «o link 
it on here and thoro to hia heart and conscionco, to aid /him in 
making tho application of it to his own circumstances and cha¬ 
racter. It is a modo of treatmont that cannot so well bo/applied 
to tho donsor portions of Scripturo; it is moro appropriate to 
tho narrative parts. It wonderfully freshens tho reading of 
a ohapter whon a fow nppropriato romarks aro mado iioro and 
there, either cloaring tho moaning or pointing tho application. 
Bnt it ought not to supersodo tho dovout, uninterrupted, autho¬ 
ritative reading of tho Holy Scriptures, as„tho Word of the 
living God, not depending on man’s commentary j or man’s 
application, bnt itsolf appealing both to tho understanding and 
the heart. In our zoal to edify wo must tako earo/lcst we ro- 
verso tho rule of Chrysostom, that God should speafo much and 
man littlo. 

Thoro is still another spoeies of expository discourse very 
rarely to bo mot with, but fitted to bo most uRcral, namoly, a 
discourse bearing on a wholo book. Tho lato /Dean Alford, 
Dr. Fraser, and others, have very usefully don a this through 
tbo press ; and why should not a pastor, in like manner, explain 
to bis people tho drift and purpose of a wholo book, or group of 
hooks, and givo thorn such information about them as may servo 
to facilitate their understanding of tho whole?/ Would it not 
ho useful sometimes to hoar a lecture on the Romans as a 
wholo, or tho Hebrews, or tho Apocalypse ? It/may bo objoctod 
that it is difficult to combine with this what is Especially charac- 
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loristio of an oratorical discourse. A looturo of this sort, it 
is thought, must bo almost wholly an address to tho under¬ 
standing. Tho hoarerB can havo but little to rouso their con- 
scioncos, to worm their'feolings, to qnickon their efforts after 
holinoss, or to givo them an iinpulso hcavonward. But suroly 
thoro must be a groat dofeot in tho preacher if he net forth tho 
scope and bearing of any book of Scripture without finding 
material for spiritual counsels or appeals. For if, instead of 
gathering up the materials for ftnpressiou as they are found in 
some small section of tho sacred books, wo should extract tho 
groat lesson of a whole writing, and bring it to bear on men’s 
hearts and consciences, instead of tho impression being fooblor, 
might wo not reasonably expect that it shoald be greatly 
stronger ? 

With roforenoo to expository discourses of all kinds, it is no 
doubt true that tboy afford less scope for oratory than tho 
sormon, and that thoy tie down tho preacher more to a pro¬ 
scribed lino of thought But tho time has not gone past when 
Christian preachers may bo found who esteem it no drawback 
to have thoir messago blocked out for thorn by tho inspirod 
writers, and who aro willing to sacrifico something of tho ora¬ 
torical for the sako of tho useful. The faithful exposition of 
Scripture was certainly tho great business of tho ministry in 
tho early ages of tho Christian Church, and those who strivo to 
bring us back to primitive church usages could rcstoro no more 
profitablo practice. But tho combination of tho expository 
lecture nnd t^io ordinary sermon is tho very best provision that 
can bo mado for tho edification of congregations. Tho flock is 
led out to tho groon pastures and still waters of tho Word; 
whilo tho preachor has constant opportunities of placing tho 
groat points of faith and practice in ovory variety of light, and 
onforcing them with every consideration that can send thorn 
homo. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MODES OP DELIVERY. 

fPHE merits and tho demerits of the three different methods o! 

delivering diseonrsos from the pulpiM-namely, reading, 
reciting from memory, and extemporising—havo often been 
discussed during tho last two centuries. In a closely printed 
appendix of twenty-five pages snbjoinod to Dr. Kidder’s treatise 
on “Homiletics” (p. 861, English edition), we havo a sum¬ 
mary of opinions on tho subject, pro and con., beginning with 
Bishop Burnet, and coming down to tho moro eminent preachers 
of tho present time. 

In tho first ago of tho Church sermons do not appear to 
have been written, far less read. The preachers of tho first 
throe centuries, though doubtless they may have availed them- , 
selvos of tho aids which help to give forco and finish to extem¬ 
poraneous addrosses, do not appear to havo committed their 
sermons to writing beforehand. About tho time of Origon wo 
hear of shorthand writers (6£vypdtf>ot) f men licensed by authority 
who woro omployed in taking down public addresses, and who 
were expected to submit thoir manuscripts to tho preacher 
before publication. Some of tho discourses of tho early 
preachers contain passages that seem to havo been introduced 
on tho spur of the moment, and that indicate tho possession of 
a faculty of no small value—tho power of turning to account 
slight passing events, and building on them suitable exhorta¬ 
tions. One of Chrysostom’s sermons on Genesis contains an 
extomporised passago suggested by the circumstance that, while 
tho lamps in tho building were being lit, tho eyes of tho people 
were following the lamplighter in place of tho preacher : “ Let 
me bog you to arouse yourselves, and to put away that 
sluggishness of mind.* But why do I say this? At tho very 
time when I am setting forth before you the Scriptures, you are 
turning your eyes away from me and fixing them on the lamps, 
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and upon tho man who ia lighting tho lamps. Oh, of what a 
sluggish soul is this tho mark, to loave tho proachor and tarn 
to him 1 I too am kindling tho firo of tho Bcripturos, and upon 
my tonguo thoro is burning a taper, tho taper of sound doctrino. 
Greater is this light and bottor than tho light that is yoador. 
For, unliko that man, it is no wick stooped in oil that J am 
lighting up. I am rather inflaming souls, moistonod with piety, 
by tho dcsiro of heavenly discourse.” 

Homo critics will probably doubt whether this often-quotod 
passago from Chrysostom was purely ex tempore , or was not tho 
result of promoditation. But thero can bo no doubt that this 
colobratod proaohor did not usually write his sormons, sinco it 
was his habit, at cortain times, to proach ovory day. In regard 
to Augustine, too, thero can be little doubt that ho doalt largely 
in the oxtomporanoous mothod, for ho sometimos told his 
audionco that whon ho entorojl the pulpit ho had meant to pass 
over certain topics on which, nevertheless, ho felt it his duty to 
onlargo. Yot we cannot snpposo that all those wonderfully 
concise instances of antithesis and alliteration which stud tho 
homilios of Aagnstino were entiroly unpremeditated. Nor 
can thoro b© much doubt that during that brilliant poriod.whon 
so many mon that had studied rhetoric in the schools became 
Christian preachers, thoy woro not content to trust themselves 
to oxtemporanoous spoech. We are told of Cyril of Alexandria 
that somo of bis homilies woro committed to momory by Greek 
bishops as models of Christian declamation. Augustine oxcuscs 
thoso whose preaching ability was but slonder for committing 
other mon’s discourses to momory, and rociting them to thoir 
flocks; though, for his part, he know a moro excollcnt way, and 
strongly urges the preacher “ to read in tho eyes and counte¬ 
nances of his hearers whethor or not they understand him, and 
to ropeat the same thing in different terms till he perceives that 

is understood—an advantage which thoso cannot havo who 
by a sorvilo dependence on their memories loam thoir sormons 
by heart, and repeat thorn like so many lessons." 

The practico of reading sermons from a manuscript doos not 
seem to have beon practised till after the Reformation, nor to 
havo ovor prevailed oxtensivoly in any other languago than tho 
English. Bishop Burnet tracos tho practico to tho fewness of 
qualified preachers in England after tho Reformation, and tho 
necessity of getting tho pcoplo instructed in religious truth by 
the best means that wero available. The book of Homilies wns 
accordingly prepared, and these woro appointed to be road to 
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congregations ono by ono by samo qualified reader. The prac¬ 
tice of roading sormons from manuscript would vory naturally 
in moass of timo grow out of this arrangement. But it was 
not a prnctico that mot with approval oither from tho pooplc or 
from tho authorities. *In 1674, during tho roign of Charles II., 
a royal decree was published against tho custom, addressod to 
tho Vico-Chanoollor of the Univorsity of Cambridge: “ Whoroas 
his Majesty is informod that tho praotico of reading sormons is 
generally takon up by tho proaehors beforo tho Univorsity, and 
is continued ovon bofore himsolf, his Majesty hath commandod 
me to signify to you his pleasuro that tho said practice, which 
took boginning with tho disorders of tho lato times, bo wholly 
laid asido; and that the aforesaid proaehors doliver thoir 
so/mons, both in Latin and English, by momory, or without 
book, as being a way , of proaching which his Mnjosty judgotb 
most agrooablo to the use of all foroign churches, to the custom 
of tho Univorsity horotoforo, and to tho naturo and intondmont 
of that holy exorciso. And that his Mnjosty’s commands in tho 
promises may be duly regarded and obsorvod, his furthor plea¬ 
sure is, that tho names of all such ecclesiastical persons as shall 
continuo the present supine and slothful way of proaching be 
from timo to timo signified to mo by tho Vico-Chaneellor for the 
timo boing, upon pain of his Majesty’s displeasuro.— Monmouth.” 

In spite of the royal decroo tho practice of reading continued 
to hold its ground in England. In tho eighteenth contury the 
prevalent coldnoss and formality of tho time oncournged it, until 
the older method, sanctioned though it was by the example of 
all Christian antiquity, came to bo counted a token of fanaticism. 
So rigorous did the rule becomo, that what is now called slavish 
reading was the only stylo of delivory counted proper in a 
gentlemanly preacher; and it is said of a clergyman of this 
class that on ono occasion he seriously compromised his character 
because ho vonturod to raise his eyos from his manuscript during 
the reading of his sormon. The practico of reading the published 
sormons of the most ominont preachors, which in tho Spectator 
obtainod tho commendation of Sir Roger do Covorloy, was a 
natural consequence of this stato of things. Then followod the 
practice of elergymon borrowing sormons from ono another, 
and the still moro handy custom of lithographod sormons sold 
at so mnoh the dozon. Under such practices, it ncod not bo 
said that the pulpit suffered fearfully.* Tho worst of them was, 

• Congregations that groaned under its dulness and lifclosancssmight bo 
excused tor making tho most of tho ludicrous incidents that sometimes 
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that tho chief purposo for which tho Head of the Churoh had 
organized a living ministry was ontiroly lost; instead of tho 
truth falling with a dcoper iinprossion by coming warm from / 
tho hoarts of mon who folt it, and by boing skilfully adaptod to 
tho circumstancos and stato of mind of tho people who hoard it, 
it foil liko lumps of load, serving no good ond hot that of 
exorcising thoir pationeo. It would bo vory unfair, howovor, to 
roprosent tho stylo of roading introduced by such proachors as 
corresponding to that which was practisod by proachors liko 
Jonathan Edwards or Thomas Chalmers; or to overlook tho 
conditions nndor which, but not without which, road sormons v 
havo not unfroquontly boon tho means of much edification. N 

Lot us ondeavour, tberoforo, deliberately and fairly to con¬ 
sider tho relative merits of tho different raodos of delivery, with 
a viow to prepare tho way for somo practical counsels. 

1. As to reading sormons. Tho advantages of this method 
aro, that it soenros moro caro in tho planning and working out 
of tho discourso, more oxactnoss of thought and precision of 
language; wbilo it also protects tho preacher from tho effects of 
a nervous or timid tempornment, from tho danger of losing tho 
throad of his discourso, and of giving it out confusedly or 
hurriedly, or with important omissions, or with alterations that 
aro fatal to tho sonso. Whore tho effect of tho discourso, or 
of any part of it, is cumulative —whero it depends upon tho 
skilful building up of clause npon clause or paragraph upon 
paragraph—reading, it is alleged, is quito essential to efficiency, 
unloss at tho oxpenso of an amount of drudgory^in the way of 
committing to momory, which absorbs time, consumos norvous 
energy, and creatos a constant anxiety, fatal to activity and 
efficiency in the other departments of tho ministry. 

On tho othor hand, it is objected to the practico of reading, 
that a certain monotony and> unnaturalnoss of tono aro almost 
inseparable from it; that the preacher cannot, in roading, hold 
that real and closo communication with the minds and souls of 
his audienco which is necessary to their being thoroughly im¬ 
pressed ; that the offort to seem to be doing one thing, viz. 
speaking to them, whilo in reality he is doing anothor thing, 
viz. roading, must bo awkward and onfeobling; that it is ox- 
tremoly difficult for him to have his own heart oxorciscd in 

occurred, ns when a preacher once surprised a quiet country congregation 
by mysterious allusions to tho late terrible catastropho, and it turned out 
that the sermon which he had read had been prepared several years before 
on the occasion of the earthquako at Lisbon. 
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uniaou with whut ho is reading; that wboro vivid omotion has 
to bo oxprossod, or oamest appeals havo to be made, tho 
process must bo sadly artificial; and that road sormons, how- 
ovor woll they may bo fitted to instruct, cannot bo offcctive in 
jterauading hoarors. 

2. Tho second mothod of preaching—that of reciting —has 
accordingly been dovised with tho viow of securing tho advan¬ 
tages, and f\t, the samo timo romodying tho oyils, of loading. 

To a cortain extent this object is accomplished. Consocutivo- 
noss of thought, oxactnosa and ovon beauty t of languago, aro tg 
secured by this method whoro it is properly carriod into prac¬ 
tice. But it is not so well fitted to securo ease, freedom, 
naturalness in delivery. The difforenco, as has boon romarkod, 
is, that tho prcachor reads from his memory in place of reading 
from his manuscript. Tho tondoncy on his part is to rocito 
something beforo tho people rathor than speak to thorn. Thoro 
is a somewhat similar awkwardnoss as when reading is practised, 
in scorning to bo doing one thing—speaking—when in reality ho 
is doing anothor thing—reciting. Nor is it much easier for a 
man reciting to ontor into tho footings propor to what ho is 
uttoring. What he says is not very likely to como out with 
tho.froshnoss and naturalness of a working brain and a boating * 
heart. If, in natural speaking, the tonos of the voico aro 
moulded by tho molocular movements of tho brain find, norves 
roused by the living soul, it follows that whon tho brain and 
nerves aro not so roused, tho tones of tho voice will not bo 
moulded naturally, but artificially. In such a case, tho organs 
of speech do not spontaneously express the emotion; if they 
suecood in expressing it at all, it can only bo in tho way of imita¬ 
tion. In recited sormons, tho tendency is rather to imitate tho 
tonos of emotion than spontaneously to oxpress thorn. The rule 
of course is not without exceptions, as wo shall presently seo. 

"With recited sermons thoro is another difficulty: whon tho 
memory of tho preacher foils him, his solo rosourco is gone. 

The difficulty and the awkwardness aro extreme; there remains 
hardly an alternative but to pull tho manuscript from his pockot, 
and try to find tho forgotten sentence. 

8. Tho third mothod of preaching—tho extempore mothod— 
embraces many varietios of ono species. It comprohends all 
that lioe between two extremes—the practice of the man who 
chooses his text in tho pnlpit, or very shortly before going np 
to it, plunging into tho wido son without premeditation, and 
coming to land as best he may; and the practice of the man 

V - •. . v ^ 
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who carefully plans his discourso, lays out the trunk-line with 
groat deliberation, arranges his thoughts and illustrations' in 
careful order, and bestows pains on what may be called tho 
joiner-work of his sermon, making each part fit naturally and 
roadily to tho rest. In all ordinary circumstances it is only 
this last varioty, or something noar to it, that can find accopt- 
anco with a conscientious extempore preacher. It is impossible 
to reprobate too strongly tho adoption of tho extomporo method 
on tho ground that it is the least troublesome —that it saves the 
preacher from the drudgory of caroful writing or caroful think¬ 
ing. Thoro is littlo doubt that proachors in remoto parts of tho 
country, with flocks small and obsouro, and without tho stimulus 
to mental eilort which residence in a largo and activo town 
involvos, aro apt to bocomo careless in preparation, and to fall 
into a stylo of oxtomporanoous preaching which is so vapid and 
pointloss as to bring tho pulpit into contompt. Young men, 
with all tho livoly irapulaos of youth upon thorn, and strong 
with tho gonorous purpose “to scorn dolights and livo laborious 
days,” aro not likely to havo any toloranco for such a habit. 
And yet one cannot be sure that if tho fervour of youth has 
somewhat abatod, and the sense of wearinoss that attends long 
and laborious efforts has bogun to como upon you, somo of you 
may not bo tomptod to resort to this as the oasior method. 
Country life is often not very favourable to the sustained habits 
of montal oxortion, which, under any plan whatevor, aro unques¬ 
tionably indisponsablo not merely to an officient, but oven to a 
conscientious, ministry. 

Of such oxtemporo preaching as can thus alone bo rogardod as 
admissible, the groat advantago is—tho facility which it gives for 
freshness and naturalness of dolivory, for arrosting and main¬ 
taining tho attention of tho audience, for onabling tho spoakor 
to speak what he feols and to feci what ho speaks, and thus, 
with God’s help, carry his hearers wiih him, through all the 
varieties of thought and feeling to whicffMm may givo expres¬ 
sion in his discourse. “Of such a speaker,” idtys M. Bautain, * 
“ the language will bo more forcible and brilliant, moro real and 
moro apposite- Originating with tho occasion, and at the vory 
moment, it bear more closely on tho subject, and Btriko 
with groater forco and precision. His words will bo warmer, 
from their froshness; they will in this manner communicato 
increased fervonr to the andionco, and will have all tho enorgy 

* “ Tho Art of Extempore Speaking.” By M. Buutairt, Vicar-General 
and Professor of the Sorbonno. 1867- 
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of an instantaneous effort. The vitality of thought is singularly 
stimulated by this necessity of instantaneous production, by this 
actual necessity of solf-exprcssion and of communication to 
other minds.” It has the advantage, moreover, of not rigidly 
confining the preacher to what has been premeditated, but 
allowing him, like Chrysostom, to introduce remarks in the 
literal sense ex tempore —thoughts which may either bo flashed 
into his mind with unusual vividness under tho excitement of 
preaching, or which may ho suggested by what goes on at the 
timo. A preacher presents himself to an audience under a great 
advantage when ho stands up to speak to them—to enter into 
that friendly relation which speaking implies. There is some¬ 
thing in this, when modestly and respectfully done, that bespeaks 
their favourable consideration—unless their consciences shrink 
from plain faithful dealing, or unless their pride disdains tho 
compulsion to listen, or unless a painful experience of that 
mode of preaching compels them to anticipate a mere outpouring 
of vapour instead of a rich and solid repast. 

Undoubtedly, the general judgment of tho Christian Church is 
against the reading of sermons. The practice is inconsistent 
with the purpose of preaching; it'interferes with it as a free, 
living force; preaching becomes a somewhat dull intellectual 
operation, instead of a process in which every force and faculty 
of the preacher is applied to move tho entire nature of his 
hearers. A young preacher deliberately adopting this method 
publicly confesses his weakness—owns himself unable to preach 
in the manner most in harmony with the nature of the ordi¬ 
nance and most fitted to accomplish its ends. 

Yet there may be legitimate exceptions. In judging of such 
cases some consideration requires to bo had (1) of tho tempera - 
ment q{ individual preachers, (2) of the nature of the subject , 
and (8) of the nature of tho audience and tho occasion. 

1. In regard to individual temperament. There may in 
individuals be qualities of temperament that divest tho reading 
of sermons of the faults that are commonly associated with it. 
There may bo unusual animation of spirit and of voice, and 
unusual emotional susceptibility, so that the feelings of the 
speaker cannot but go along with the thoughts expressed in tho 
discourse—his whole machinery, so to speak, being set in 
motion together. If to this gift of temperament there bo added 
remarkable thinking power, and remarkable power of illustration 
and application, a read discourse, instead of being from that 
circumstance subject to drawbacks, will bo an extraordinary 
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r treat. Such, emphatically, was the case with Chalmers, and 
such is the case, too, with other preachers that could be named. 

I As the countrywoman said of Chalmers, his was fell reading. 
The case of Chalmers was the more remarkable that the range 
of his emotion was so wide and its intensity so great. There 
are instances of preachors, however, with a smaller raDge, and a 
lower tone of emotion, to whose temperament reading is suitable, 
because, as they read, the emotion which they are wont to 
express is readily roused in thorn. Perhaps we may say that 
Jonathan Edwards was a man of this type. He had neithor 
the blazing impetuosity nor the wide range of Chalmers. But 
under his calm self-possessed manner lay a deep fountain of 
feeling, and it welled out calmly but powerfully with his 
favourite subjects of preaching. In general, for read sermons, 
three things may be laid down as absolutely indispensable: first, 
lively tones of voice; second, vigorous stylo ; and third, interest¬ 
ing and rousing thoughts. If the preacher have a monotonous' 
voice and a heavy style, if his thoughts aro commonplace, and 
withal the sermon is long, it is no wonder if in popular estima¬ 
tion a read sermon becomes a synonym for dulness, a tax on 
the patience, and a temptation to sleep. 

Again, thero are temperaments to which the method of reciting 
seems well adapted. Such temporaments are not uncommon in 
France. The habitual liveliness of the French character, and the 
great amount of gesticulation with which the French speak, 
put the practice of reading sermons hors de combat in that 
country. On the other hand, their fondnoss for pointed, bril¬ 
liant, epigrammatic diction, makes French orators unwilling to 
trust themselves to extemporaneous utterance. Recitation, 
therefore, has been tho usual practice of the great French 
preachers. And, for the most part, they seem to have been ablo 
to do what is so difficult for English preachers—throw their 
soul into their recited sermons, feel intensely as they went 
along. But even they were not beyond that sense of bondage 
which is so apt to prevail when success depends on the memory. 
“ Which was the best sormon you ever preached ? ” somo one 
once asked of Massillon. “ That which I knew tho best,” was 
tho significant reply. Bourdalouo, whose memory was less to 
be trusted, felt himself compelled to fall in with the practice ; 
although, it is said, afraid lest the sight of the congregation 
should make him forgot his lesson, he was compelled to preach 
with closed eyes. At the present day, however, a strong 
feeling has begun to prevail in France in favour of more extern- 
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poraneous preaching. Adolphe Monod urged it as being the 
best when the speaker had a natural facility and was well 
prepared; without the last, he said, it was the worst of all 
methods, both for matter and for form. And in the work 
recently published by M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor 
at the Sorbonne, the adoption of tho practice is urged strongly 
on the whole Roman Catholic clergy. 

There are other temperaments, again, to which the extem¬ 
poraneous method is the best adapted. Such, for examplo, was 
Robert Hall. Finical though he was about his language, he 
never wrote his sermons, and even the finest of them were 
elaborated mentally while ho lay on his hack—the attitndo in 
which physical infirmity compelled him to study.-*;. A' faculty 
of grasping a subject in its Beveral dimensions and relations, a 
facility in making ono’s thoughts fall into clear order and into 
plain language, coupled with a power of deliberation and self- 
possession, are indispensable to good extemporaneous preaching. 
Such are, to a largo degree, tho gifts of Mr. Spurgoon, whoso 
Bermons, though unwritten, exhibit a remarkable power of 
clear' thought and forcible expression within the mental range in 
which he feels himself at home. Men who are apt to lose self- 
possession, whose mental organs seem to be struck with 
paralysis when they face an audience, and who are apt to 
flounder from topic to topic without doing justice to any, are 
not likely ever to feel at home with this method. And yet 
even in such caseB it is vory wonderful what oxportness may 
come of beginning early and persevering steadily. As the Latin 
proverb says, Fit fabricando faber. Some of the most striking 
instances of failuro in the attempt to preach extemporaneously 
have been in the case of preachers who had long been accustomed 
to another method. The “ great clerks ” that havo been seen to— 

“ Shiver and look pole, 

Make periods in the midst of sentences ; 

Throttle their practised accents in their fear, 

And in conclusion dumbly have broke off ”— 

* When the proof-sheets of his colobrated sormon on Modern Infidolity 
were,submitted to him, and he came to the apostrophe, “ Eternal Qod, on 
what are thy enemies intent P What are those enterprises of guilt and 
horror that, for the safety of their performers, require to he enveloped in 
a darkness which the eyo of heaven must not penetratol" he asked, “ Did 
I say ‘ penetmto,' sir, when I preaohed it P Be so good os tako your 
pencil, and for * penetmto ’ put * pierce ’; no man who considered tho force 
of the English language would use a word of three syllables there but 
from absolute necessity. Litre* is the word, sir, and the only word to be 
used there.” 
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were probably accustomed to a different mode. Bishop Sander¬ 
son is said to have made an attempt bofore a villago audience, 
that turned out a most mortifying and bumbling failure. Tillot- 
son once tried his powers in the same way, and after beating 
and buffeting about for nearly ten minutes, brought his discourse 
to a close, declaring that nothing would induce him to make 
the attempt again. And South, who was in the habit of com¬ 
mitting ms sermons to memory, on one occasion of trusting 
himself to an extempore attempt, broke down in the very open¬ 
ing of his sermon, and with the exclamation, “ Lord, be morciful 
to our infirmities,*’ rushed abruptly from the pulpit.* Such 
failures, howovor would probably not have occurrod, and would 
certainly not have been so complete, had the method not been 
new to the preachers, and a great eontrast to what they were 
accustomed to. 

2. When we consider the subjects of sermons, as determin¬ 
ing the right method of delivery, it becomes clear that writing 
and reading is the method best adapted to some. Such sermons, 
for example, as those of Bishop Butler, would never have seen 
the light as sermons, if the ordinance of King Charles II. had 
beon rigidly enforced. But were they sermons ? Are they not 
rather theological treatises ? A preacher may somotimes see it 
his duty to go profoundly into certain subjects, in order to carry 
his people up to the higher reaches of Christian intelligence,, or 
to help them to understand some of tho moro difficult aspects of 
divine truth. But if the practice of roading ware wholly pro¬ 
scribed, such efforts would have to be abandoned. On other 
^jcoasionB a preacher may feel that he needs to nse great dis¬ 
crimination and delicacy of language. He may find occasion to 
deal with forms of vice, all allusion to which is embarrassing 
before an audience embracing men, women, and children. Or 
he may have occasion to delineate some typo of character 
belonging to some of his people, and requiring to bo sketched 
both delicately and truthfully. Or he may be treading on somo 
of those narrow ledges of truth,—navigating some narrow 
strait, as it were, between a Scylla and a Charybdis,—where 
he requires to bo caroftil of every word, lest a falBO conception 
be conveyed. It would be hard to say that Bnoh topics ore to 
bo proscribed, as in most cases thoy virtually would be, if read¬ 
ing from a manuscript were to be totally baniahed. 

8. In regard to audiences, it may happen that when the 
congregation is mado up chiofly of professional men, or of 
* Quarterly Review, cii. 491. 
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persons tq whom the habit of attention is easy and common, a 
read discourse will be the most suitable. But if read, it must 
be well read, and good reading implies much practice and caro; 
so that if one who has never practised reading should on somo 
sudden occasion take to it, the likelihood is that the attempt 
would bo a failure. 

To come now to tho practical question—What method of 
preaching ought to bo adopted by the young ministers of our 
day ? 

First, in regard to the preparation of sermons, the advice 
which used to be given by Dr. Chalmers is that which we 
would humbly reiterate. Let every minister write out fully one 
discourse in the wock, and let him preach another, oxtemporo, 
or from notes more or less full. The habit of writing out ono 
discourse, at least during twenty years of one’s ministry, is 
attended with very many advantages. It disciplines one’s own 
mind; it ties one down by the conscience to at least one pieco 
of thorough work; it accustoms one to exactness of thinking 
and writing; it gives one tho opportunity Jf deliberately examin¬ 
ing one’s work, and of making systematic and continuous efforts 
to improve it. ° 

W^file thus giving heed to writing, the young preacher will 
do well to accustom himself to deliver one discourse also from 
less elaborate preparation. That discourse,however, will not 
be an extempore effort, pure and simple. The subject will be 
carefully studied as in the presence of his Master; the plan 
will bo systematically formed; the course of thought firmly 
grasped; the illustrations and applications considered and ; ar¬ 
ranged ; and the transitions from point to point so managed as 
to give unit^t^the whole, and save the discourse from tho 
character of a mere bundle of observations. How much of this 
will be written % a question of detail, not to bo settled by 
another. Besides urging his stndents to cultivate bo*h these 
modes of preaching, it was tho advice of Chalmers that once a 
month, or at some such’ interval, they should prepare a more 
than nsually elaborate discourse on somo topic of deep interest 
—like his own on the Efficacy of Prayer and the Uniformity of 
Nature, or M'Laurin’s Glorying in the Cross of Christ, or 
Jonathan Edwards’s on Justification by Faith. He thought it 
good for the preacher und* good for the flock to have to rise 
* iccasionally to the higher levels. 

But when ono discourse has been written and another 
eketchcd, how are they to be delivered ? Is the written one to 
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be road, or committed to memory, or is an abstract of it to be 
made, and notes made use of in the pulpit, similar to those 
which form the preparation for the more extempore discourse ? 
To these questions the remarks already made on the several 
varieties of cases will famish materials for the answer. In every 
case tho preacher is bound to decide the matter as in the pre¬ 
sence of his Master, and as one lying under the moat solemn 
obligations to present the truth in the most impressive form and 
with the largest amount of persuasive power. Be his method 
what it may, his business is to deliver his message, and the 
right force of that word must never be evaded. Ask'the soldier 
what is meant by the delivery of a charge—ask the merchant 
what is meant by the delivery of a piece of merchandise—ask 
even the letter-carrier what is meant by the delivery of ^letter; 
all will tell you that the thing in question must be lodged in 
the persons or in the premises of those for whom it is designed. 
Tho true delivery of a sermon, in like manner, means lodging it 
in the heads and hearts of the audience. There are always two 
factors in the process—first, the clear presentation of the truth, 
,and, second, the dynamical force sending it home. For efficacy, 
both depend and both depend alike on a heavenly power. But 
as no intelligent preacher dreams that, since it is tho office of 
the Holy Spirit to enlighten, it matters not whether the trnth be 
presented by him cloarly or confusedly so no intelligent 
preacher dreams that, becauso it is the office of the Holy Spirit 
to apply truth savingly, he needs not to take any pains to make 
his message telling. The best preacher is he who combines 
both, and in both seekg to be an instrument in the Spirit’s hands. 

In general we may say, that in proportion to the hold which 
the preacher has of his subject, or, better still, his subject of 
him, will .be his Imld on his hearers. If he holds the truth 
feebly, his power crar his audience will be feeble; if he holds 
it firmly, and, still more, if he is possessed by it almost to tho 
verge of enthusiasm, he will speak like one having authority, 
and his word will be with power. The more that his own soul 
is exercised by tho truth on which he prepares during the week 
to discourse, the more powerfully (othor things being equal) 
will he be sure to preach. In order that his soul may be duly 
moved, and in order that he may get the right tone and spirit, 
let him ever, as he is preparing, have his audience beforo him; 
let him remembor the utter deadnoss and worldliness of ono 
section, tho gross tomptations of another, and the tremendous 
forces with which the devil, the world* and the flesh aro over 
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opposing him and his work. Let him remember that the time 
which he oeoupios on the Lord's Day is the one golden hour of 
the week when the sin-driven and world-worn einnor is to get 
his glimpse of heaven, and to be plied with the truths that, if 
he is ever to be saved, must bear down the strongest tendencies 
of hiB carnal heart. There, in your audience, is a young man 
exposed all the week to the sneerB and to the profane and 
filthy language of the other occupants of the counting-room; 
yonder is a young woman persecuted by her family for her 
earnest efforts to serve the Lord; there you have a working 
man driven the whole week in rough employments that develop 
little more than^Bffatttmal m rthre; yonder a mother heart-broken 
for her proflufato husband or her reckless son; there a student 
beset with sceptical donbts; yonder a merchant haunted by the 
spectre of oankruptey. Oh, what an art it is to arrest the atten¬ 
tion of them all, and pour into their sonls the living water, of 
which ho that drinks shall nover thirst again! What a prayerful 
habit would the preacher need to have while brooding over his 
sormon, as well as on the eve of its delivery ! What power is 
needed to accompany every sentenco, that it may be truly an 
engine for opening men’s eyes, and for turning them from dark¬ 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
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T HE subject of public olocution, or, more properly, the right 
management of voice, gesture, and look in proaching, may 
seem to some a sorry and trifling ono to bejatroduced in a 
course of theological instruction; but a very slight consideration 
of somo of the bearings of the subject will be enough to dissipate 
such an impression. Tho principle laid down by our Lord in 
his memorable command to the disciples, after tho miraclp of 
the loaves and fishes, to gather up tho fragments that remained, 
that nothing might he lost , brings within the range of duty many 
things that might otherwise be ranked with trifles. A Christian 
conscience thoroughly disciplined will bo careful to gather up 
every fragment of influence, seeing that tho object is not to 
supply the body with tho bread that perisheth, but immortal 
souls with the bread of life. Can it be maintained that no 
fragments of influence are'ever lost in respect of inefficient 
management of tho voice, tho gesture, and the countonanco in 
the pnlpit ? It is said that the poet Thomson was once reading 
to a friend a part of “ The Seasons ” in his usual slovenly way, 
when his friend snatched tho manuscript from his hands, 
declaring that he could not bear to hear good poetry so shame¬ 
fully murdered. WaB no such murder, ovor committed in the 
pulpit? Was no admirable discourse, faultless in conception 
and composition, over presented to a congregation in the con¬ 
dition of Hector’s body after it had been draggod round the 
walls of Troy ? Is there no ground for ono of tho questions 
asked by Bishop Berkeley in his “ Querist,” “ Whether half tho 
learning and study of these kingdoms is not useless for want 
of a proper delivery and pronunciation being taught in onr 
school b and colleges ?” It may be doubted whothor tho evil is 
ascribod wholly to the right cause, or whether teaching a propor 
delivery and elocution in our schools and colleges would alto- 
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gethor romody it; bat that there is a vast amount of remediable 
inefficiency in the pulpit, through defective or vioious delivery, 
is a fact that cannot be questioned. It may be true that 
manner is but of secondary importance ; but it is equally true 
that it is of somo importance, nay, as tho world goes, of great 
importance. What Demosthenes said of action, or rathor of 
delivery, has passed into a household word—that it was tho 
first, and the second, and the third essential of true oratory. 
We may not be disposed to estimate it so high ; but if any ono 
should talk of manner as a thing of no consequence, wo would 
ask him, Is there such absolute power in good and well-com¬ 
posed thoughts, that in expressing them you can afford to 
disponse with tho aid of a suitable mannor or an improssivo 
delivery ? Certainly it is not so in other departments. An 
anecdote is greatly more impressive, in common conversation, 
when it is well told the difforonce is marvollous when a story 
comes haltingly and helplessly from a stammering tongue, and 
fluently and heartily from one who has tho biack of telling it. 
Is thero no real loss when solemn thoughts are expressed in a 
sharp, shrill key ? or when mattors pertaining to everyday life 
are handled in tho most solemM sepulchral tones ? Is mono¬ 
tony no clog to delivery, no hindrance to impression ? Is it 
not sometimes distressing to observe how little men appreciate 
a substantial preacher whqso manner is heavy, compared with 
a superficial one whoso mannor is attractive and impressive ? 
Are not men who shino at college for their intellectual gifts 
like stars of the first magnitude, sometimes outstripped by 
those of far inferior intellect but possessing a more popular 
mannor ? You say it is the fault of the stupid public. And 
yet we ought not to be too hard on tho public for its want 
of appreciation. It is more appreciative in its own fashion 
than is often thought. At loast it i3 not slow to appreciate 
anything liko lifo in a preacher; and it is not for the sake 
of profound intellect, but for tho sake of life, that our Lord 
has constituted the ministry the chief means of perpetuating 
his Ohnrch. 

It is never to be forgotten that the ministry has been insti¬ 
tuted because it is a living agency, and because tho functions 
which it has to discharge demand, above everything olse, tho 
qualities of lifo. Had it not been for this, it wouhrhavo been 
easy to devise a better provision for the edification of the body 
of Christ and tho other purposes of tho Church. For example, 
without anv ministry, there might have been a larger Bible, in 
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which overy man might have found directly all that was neces¬ 
sary for his spiritual instruction. Or men might have been 
appointed to crilleot the best theological treatises and the most 
able discourses, and read these to the people. The few great 
preaehers of/each successive ago might thus have boon set free 
to labour aniong the heathen, extending the limits of the Chris¬ 
tian Chur on. Handfuls of population in remote parts of the 
country might have been provided for without the expensive 
machinery of a settled ministry. Why, then, has the Head of 
the Church preforrod the method of the standing ministry ? 
Portly, doubtless, that provision may be made for adapting the 
form in /wliioh the truth is presented to the ever-changing 
necessities of times and seasons; but partly, also, that when 
presented to men, the truth may have all the advantage derived 
from the living heart and living voice, the living eye and the 
living manner, of the person who communicates it. He who 
preaohes in a slovenly way not merely damages his own repnta- 
tion and foils in his duty to his congregation, but he compro¬ 
mises the wisdom of Christ in the institution of the ministry, 
and espodially of the ordinance of preaching; ho makes his 
Master\ppear to have acted foolishly. It is not merely the 
intellect that should preach, hut every organ and faculty of 
the preaoher. The voice, the face, the eye, the body, tho 
bands, must all (if possible) be pressed into the service. As 
Luther said, there mnst be the “ vividus vnltus, vividi oculi, 
vivid® manus, doniqne omnia vivida.” Tho pulpit wonld 
then vindicate itself, and stand no risk of losing its place 
and its power amid the many rising intellectual instruments of 
tho age. 

Yet let no one fancy for a momont that this state of things 
can be brought about by a complicated array of artificial rules 
for the management of tho voice, tho waving of tho arms, tho 
twirling of the fingers, or the rolling of tho eye. Though it 
was said truly of Cicero that thero was eloquence even in the 
tips of his fingers, and of Garrick that by merely moving his 
olbow he could produce an effect that no words conld achiovo, 
it is hot to be recommended to young preachofs to movo their 
fingers like Qicero or their elbows like Garrick. Artificial rules 
of this sort are the very bane of the pulpit and the ruin of 
young preachers. They produce an affectation and a self con¬ 
sciousness which, instead of a help, aro a great hindrance to 
efficiency. People justly lift np their voices against acting in 
the pulpit—against everything that implies that the sermon, 
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and particularly the prayers, are got-up performances, and not 
the genuine utterances of the mind and 8onl. # 

The simple general rule which we are concerned to press in 
reference to manner in the pulpit is— be natural. Feel what you 
say and say what you feel, and in saying it say it as you feel 
it, and lot the feeling mould your voice, your gesture, and your 
countenance in the natural way. Simple though this advice 
is, it is not very easy. To some persons the most difficult thing 
in the world is to he natural. The model of a perfectly natural 
manner is to he found—some would say rather low-down—in 
a little child. Who has not observed the perfect graco, freedom, 
naturalness, of a little child’s whole manner ? Its tones of voico 
aro exactly adapted to tho nature of its remarks; its eye and 

* Goethe shows tho difference between genuine production and artificial 
cooking:— 

“ Wagner. —I've ofton heard them boast, a preacher 
Might profit with a player for his teacher. 

Faust. —Yes, when the pieachor is a player, granted 
(As often happens in our modom ways). 

Wagner. —Ah! when on* with such love of study’s haunted, 

And scarcely sees the world on holidays, 

And takes a spy-glass, as it were, to read it. 

How can one by persuasion hope to lead it P 

Faust. —What you don’t feol, you’ll neve*; catch by huntiug; 

It must gush out spontaneous from the soul* 

And, with a fresh delight enchanting 
The hearts of all that hear control. 

Sit there for evor! Thaw yonr glue-pot— 

Blow up your ash-heap to a flame ana brew. 

With a dull fire, in your etew-pot 
Of other meu's leavings a ragout! 

Children and apes will gaze delighted 
If their critiques can pleasure impart, 

But never a heart trill be ignited 
Comes not the spark from the speaker's heart. 

Wagner. —Dolivcry makes tho orator’s success, 

Tho’ I’m still far behindhand, I confess. 

Faust. —Seek honest gains, without pretenoo! 

Be not a cymbal-tinkling fool! 

Sound understanding and good sense 
Speak out with littlo art or rulo: 

And when you’ve something earnest to utter. 

Why hunt for words in such a flutter P 
Yes, your discourses that aro so refined, 

In which humanity’s poor shreds you frizale, 

Aro unrofreshing as the mist and wind 
That thro* the withered leaves of autumn whistlo.” 

Faust (Brooke’s Translation) 
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face are a perfect mirror of its heart; the movement of its 
arms, the gesture of its whole body, is free and unrestrainod. 
If one would attain n good manner in the pulpit, one must in 
a sense becomo a little child. If reasons be sought for tho 
faultlessness of a child’s manner, they are to be found in its 
guilelessness and reality, the transparency of its whole nature, 
in its freedom from acquired habits, in the elasticity and vigour 
of its muscular systom, and, last not least, its want of solf- 
consciousness. If, on the othor hand, you ask why so many 
grown persons havo an unnatural manner, .the answor will 
consist’in roversing the conditions just enumerated. It is from 
want of reality and guilelessness, from a dosire to appear in 
some way other than they are, from indolont habits, muscular 
stiffness (arising from want of physical exercise), and, last not 
least, an oppressive self-consciousness. Against all snch things 
you must resolutoly contend. 

Although no confidence is to be placod in artificial rules of 
manner, yet, in order to give naturo fair play, it bocomes neces¬ 
sary to give $ome directions, chiefly for avoiding or correcting 
faults unconsciously contracted. Tho groat object is to givo 
free scope to nature, but for this purpose we mnst remove tho 
bandages and fetters that habit has thrown around her. 

To three things in particular it is necessary to attend— 
the voice, tho gesture of the body, and the expression of tbo 
faco. 

1. The Voice ,—The rule which requires us to be natural is 
highly necessary in dealing with the voice, but not in the senso 
of forbidding any improvement or expansion of its original 
capacity. On tho contrary, the cultivation and ifiastory of tbo 
voice is one of the most essential things to a good delivery. 
“Thevoice,” says Adolphe Monod, “ought to be exorcised fre¬ 
quently and with care. Strive to render your voico at once 
clear, strong, sonorous, and flexiblo ; nothing but practice will 
accomplish this. Take pains to become mastor of your voico. 
Whoevor auccoeds in this will discover many resources even in 
a very poor voice, and will achiove wonders with little fatigue. 
But the greater part of preachers are slaves to their voico ; it 
controls them instead of them controlling it. The voice pos¬ 
sesses wonderful capabilities, bnt it is a rebellious instrument. 
We ought not to believo that tho daily oxercises which aro 
necessary for controlling it and making it flexible do harm to 
tho chest. If they are taken in moderation, thoy will rathor 
strengthen it; hence somo skilful physicians prescribo singing 
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and reading aloud for delicate persons. The time most favour¬ 
able for these exercises is an hour or two after a meal; the 
stomach ought to be neither too full nor too empty.” * 

Of all men engaged in publio speaking none needs to pay 
more attention to the culture of the voice than the Scottish 
minister. If it be true generally “ that the Anglo-Saxon race 
are less gifted vocally, have the vocal apparatus naturally in less 
perfection and artificially in worse order, than any other varioty 
of Indo-Europeans,” f the remark, we fear, must be held to 
have a special application to Scotchmen. “ As a rule,” Mr. 
Hullah observes, “ the English voice, if not always of inferior 
quality, is always almost in intensity or capacity inferior to (for 
instanco) tho Italian, the German, or the Welsh. No people 
give expression to their thoughts, i.eTutter (not choose) their 
words, so imperfectly and with such an absence of charm as 
our countrymen. To the foreign and nnaccustomod ear the 
English language sounds, as to tho foreign eye the Welsh lan¬ 
guage looks, made up of consonants, and these hardly distin¬ 
guishable from one another.” North of the Border we cannot 
be accused of so thoroughly neglecting our vowels, but we are 
apt to Bound them as if it were a sin to make thorn liquid and 
musical; and what wo do utter is often in a husky or drawling 
tone. Compared with the Englishman's the Scotchman’s voice 
naturally has lees of metallic ring, compared with the Irishman’s 
less of musical fluency, and compared with the American’s lesB 
of downright vehement emphasis. A theory has been hazarded 
that the musoles of the lower jaw are more feeble in tho Scotch¬ 
man than in the other sections of the family. If it bo so, it 
must be because they aro less exercised—he takes his speaking 
more easily. When tho ventriloquist or the player wishes to 
speak as a typical Scotchman, it is with husky voice and mut¬ 
tered jjones, a mouth that hardly opens and a jaw that scarcely 
moves. 

In a church which makes no use of a liturgy, the whole 
business of edification depends on the voice of the officiating 
minister. If he be not distinctly heard, tho whole service is a 
failure. In liturgical churches imperfect hearing is aided greatly 
by tho uso of the prayer-book. In other churches there is no 
such did. Morcovor, with the exception of the time taken up 
in singing, the voice of the minister is the only sound that is 

• ‘‘Eloquence Sacrdo.” Discourfl par Adolphe Mono!. {Revue Thivlo- 
yique, 1841, pp. 278-79.) 

t “The Speaking Voice.” By John Hullah, p. 1. 
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heard from first to last. It would really neod to be a pleasant 
one. One of the secret but most effectual causes of weariness 
in church is to be found in the roughness, harshness, or mono¬ 
tony that sometimes characterizes the preacher’s voice. An 
hour and a half W& long time for a child to listen to a sound 
resembling the^arking of a dog, tho croaking of a raven, the 
cooing of a wool-pigeon, or the rasping of a corn-crake.* On 
the other hqrnl, a voice of good quality and compass iB an 
element of enjoyment, and obviates the riso of a craving for 
artificial embellishments of.worship. And still further, on 
another ground, viz. the preacher’s own health and comfort, 
the cultivation and expansion of the vocal organs is of high 
importance. The undue straining of theso organs i’b apt to 
produce what is popularly known aB the morbus clericus , or 
minister’s throat, a disorder which usually requires for its euro 
a long suspension of labour, and entailB much anxiety, thq loss 
of, perhaps, a year of the best part of ministerial lifo, and no 
small inconvenience and expenso. Even where no disease is 
gendered, the fight in the pulpit with a feeble voice produces a 
disgomfort resembling that which attends the fight of a traveller 
with a blistering wind. It produces, too, a Belf-consciousnesB, 

painful tendency to think about himBelf, when his mind 
Bhould be filled with Mb Bubject. On the other hand, whero 
the voice is eaBy and efficient, and readily obeyB all the move¬ 
ments of the preacher’s heart and mind, his own enjoyment in 
the exercise is so much the greater, and so also, ceteris paribus , 
kJhe efficiency of Mb ministrations. 

Some of the false modes of spooking into which preacherB 
have been apt to fall arise from overstraining, while others 
arise from nervousnoss, or from an affectation to appear different 
from what they are. The falsetto tone, the high key in which 
Borne preachers speak, is probably due to overstraining, the 
habit being formed of confining themBolvos to the one not© 
wMch penetrates furthest, and is most distinctly beard. The 
oratorical roll wMch others affect is in Borne coses tho result of 
the idea that it iB dignified and impreBsivo, and in other cases 
it arises from nervousness and timidity; it is a Bort of protoc- 

* Even a superior voico is apt to become wearisome when unrelieved 
for a long time. Revival preachers resort to the device of singing a 
hymn, as a solo, in the middle of the sermon. I have observed that even 
(me of our finest lady readers of Shakespeare, in reading Samlet, greatly 
relieved and enlivened the reading by tinging the little lyrical pieces that 
occur here and there. 
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tion to a timid mao. It enables him to keep at a 
distance from the people, though this, of conrse, just diminishes 
his offioienoy. Another false tone, a sort of persuasive whine, 
arises from an overstraining after simplicity and affectionate- 
ness, and sometimes it is the result of imitation. In many 
cases all these unnatural modes of speaking are the effect of 
unreality, tho words not coming from the heart, or at least not 
coming from a heart exercised at the time in accordance with 
the words. Undoubtedly, this unreality is one of ine greatest 
enemies of efficiency in the pulpit; nor could any motto bo 
suggested more thoroughly useful and appropriate to guide tho 
yonng preacher than tho Apostle's words, “ We believe , there- 
fore have xce spoken 

For remedying these and similar evils, much heed shonld bo 
taken to tho starting words of a discourse. In proparing the 
sermon, as the preacher is settling what the first words of it 
ought to be, it may be useful for him to consider whether they 
are thoroughly real, whether ho will be able to speak these 
words to the people, and not merely to deliver them before 
them. Will ho be able to enter their minds with them ? will 
they establish a real communication between his mind and 
theirs ? He must begin as much as possible on the ordinary 
key of his voice—the bell-note, as it is sometimes called— 
rising and falling from it as tho occasion may require. By this 
means his voice is less likely to become unmanageable; he 
will bo able to preserve its natural inflections, to tho great 
saving of his own strength and tho great advantage of his 
hearors. While thus striving to be real and natural, and to got 
as near to his audience as possible, ho will bo kept from un¬ 
suitable familiarity of tone or manner by remembering that he is 
the ambassador of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that he is speak¬ 
ing of tho most important things that can engage the attention 
of immortal men. 

In the details included in the due management of tho voico, 
thero is nono of more importance than distinctness of articulation. 
Very many young proachers err in fancying that loudness is tho 
quality most necossary in order to their being heard, whereas 
loudnoss is far inferior to distinctness. In order to distinctness, 
the habit of running many words together must be avoided, and 
tho endeavour made to give to every syllable, and as far as pos¬ 
sible to evory letter, its own proper sound. Of course, the 
habit of distinct articulation may be carried the length of a 
poor pedantry, and there may be such a conspicuous effort 
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after this as to defeat its own end, by drawing attention not to 
what the speaker is saying bnt to the way in which he is 
saying it. But here we may again listen to the practical 
counsels of the late Adolphe Monod, whoso eminonbe both as a 
preacher and as a man of the highest spirituality of character 
gives him a special claim to our attention. 

“ You must learn,” he says, “ to givo to each vowel the sound 
which belongs to it, and to make for eaoh consonant the appro¬ 
priate movement. This latter point is the more important of 
the two. If tho purity of the vowel sounds contributes much 
to the beauty of speaking, it is mainly the articulation of tho 
consonants that givos it distinctness, vigour, and expression. 
One who articulates distinctly can be heard a long way off with¬ 
out shouting, and even witnout sounding the vowols much ; and 
this is tho method to which, actors have recourse on the etagc 
when representing the undertones of persons dying; they lay 
stress on the consonants and enppross tho vowel sounds. But 
he who articulates indistinctly will never be heard at a distance, 
and in making his vowels emphatio, he will only add to the 
confusion.” We have here the explanation of what is often 
regarded as a mystery—preachers with powerful voices bomg 
less distinctly heard in large buildings than men with feebler 
pipe, but more deliberdto artioulation. tfho only thing that 
it seems necessary to add to Mr. Monod’s instructions on this 
point is, that special respect ought to be paid to tho last letter 
of every word, on tho principle that if you do justice to it, you 
aro likely to do justice to all that go before it. But no one 
should begin to practise such rules os these in the pulpit. 
They should be mastered in youth, in tho course cf those 
prac Usings and rehearsings which ought to precede pulpit 
offorts, so that by the time the pulpit is reached they may have 
become a second nature, neither giving trouble to tjie preacher 
nor diverting tho attention of the hearer. 

Pronunciation is another matter which claims some attention. 
Though proverbially uncertain, and incapable of being reduced 
to definite rules, it demands considerable carC, for uncouth 
pronunciation hurts one’s influence greatly with educated people, 
and one-is apt to fail unconsciously into many a barbarism. 
Tho elocution class serves to correct errors and to give a pnrer 
accent; but intercourse with correct speakors is by far the beet 
education in the art of pronunciation. 

Another matter to bo attended to in speaking is respiration. 
When the lnngs are well filled at tho beginning of each sentence. 
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the words come out both ihore easily and more distinctly, being 
floated out as it were on a current of air, instead of eqnoezcd 
out by sheer muscular force. In suoh a case, too, public speak¬ 
ing ib far less fatiguing. All that is necessary is to get into a 
habit of inflating the lungs during the momentary pauses in 
speaking. It is a simple rule, but one that carries very large 
results. As Monod points out, it corrects an error as serious 
as it is common, of letting the voico droop at the end of a sen¬ 
tence. “ This is the abuso of a rule which nature indicates. 
It is natural to let the voice fall quickly the moment of finishing 
a clause, at least in most cases; for there are somo thoughts 
that require the voioe to be raised at the end. But some 
speakers make the fall too great, and there are often throe or 
four words at the close which aro heard with difficulty, or not 
heard at all. As a general rule, the voice mnst be kept up to 
the end of the sontence, except to make ^he slight fall that 
denotes the completion of the sonse. But for this, timoly 
respiration is requisite; it is the exhaustion of tho lungs that 
makes the voice droop; when there is no breath in the lungs 
there can be no sound from the lips.” 

2. Gesture oration of the Body .—On this, littlo more can be 
said than that we should try to avoid or correct bad habits, and 
to give nature fair play. Let a man’s bodily parts he free to 
follow the impulse of his heart, it is not likely that ho will make 
the offer of the gospel, as Dr. James Hamilton said he had 
known preachers do, with clenched fists; that he will bend over 
the pulpit in depicting the horrors of perdition, or gazo up to 
the ceiling while remonstrating with tho erring and the careless. 

Two causes, however, must be mentioned which tend to 
interforo with the free movements of the body in correspondence 
with the emotions of tho soul. One is muscular stiffness , 
arising from want of exercise, from the sedentary habits that 
are common in ^he case of students and 'preachers, and from 
their not taking much part in those games and sports which, 
accompanied though they often are wjth various evils and draw¬ 
backs, do certainly give ease, strength, and devolopmont to the 
bodily frame. The other cause of inefficient action is timidity. 
A nervous man is afraid to suit the action to the word—to raise 
his arm or move his body, thinking it better not to try it at 
all, than run the risk of doing it badly. But in any oaso, 
temperament has much to do with action. A man of very still 
temperament will find it much more difficult to use aotion than 
one to whom nature has given great vivacity. To a French 
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preacher action is as natural and as indispensable as to many a 
Scotchman it is difficult, if not impossible. Tot when tho 
Scotchman listens to the Frenohman,and observes how much 
help ho derives in keeping hold of his audience from the quick 
movcmonts of his body, the ease and fearlessnoss with which ho 
cau throw it into any suitable attitude, the wide oompass of his 
voice, and tho elasticity of his countenance, ho cannot but feel 
that it is a great disadvantage for him to bo unable to wield 
this instrument of impression. Where discourses are rea<Ffrom 
tho pulpit, the amount of action, ih.all ordinary cases, must be 
but small. Thore can be but few Chalmerses, who, though 
reading ovory word, accompany the discourse with an over¬ 
whelming vehemence. In goneral, the best counsel as to 
, mannlr for young preachers in this country would seom to be, 
to attempt but little at the beginning, but, as they gather expe¬ 
rience dnd confidence, try to lot thoir soul out more and more 
through tho various bodily organs; looking well to this, that it 
is the soul that works through the body, and not the body that 
meroly apes the working of the soul. 

8 a Expression of the Face .—That the face maybocomo a 
very powerful helpor to the preacher is evident from the fact 
that in most cas^s its expression is so thoroughly under the 
influence of the soul. Of course, there are great differences 
here, from the proverbially impassive and unchanging coun¬ 
tenance of a Disraeli, which defies the most skilful physiogno¬ 
mist to find in its features the slightest clue to his thoughts or 
feelings, to thoso open and transparent faces in which the soul 
is soon in all its varied moods of joy ot sorrow, hope and fear, 
disgust and delight. It is not to be expected that the defect 
of nature in this respect can altogether be supplied. We know 
that some natures aro demonstrative, and somo are not. The 
demonstrative aro generally the more popular, but not always 
the most trustworthy. But there is no morit in being unde¬ 
monstrative. In the pulpit, on tho contrary, it is a positive 
defect. Why should a preacher suppross the omotion which is 
working in his heart, and which his words express? Why 
should he bo ashamod to speak by his countenance the very 
thing that ho is uttering by his tonguo ? Is it more likely that 
he will bo bolieved whon one of tho organs of expression is 
silent? A preaohor ought to fool that he is bound to preach 
with his face as well as with his voice. And the peoplo 
expect it. Why do they always prefer a seat whero they can 
have a full view of tho prcachor ? Because they know that if 
' •" .//.... 1 : ■■ , v ' : 
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he be what he ought to be, it will be an advantage to them to see 
his face as well as to hear his voice. They at least know that 
nature has adapted tho eye and the other features for proaohing 
purposes. Sometimes those who hear but indifferently are able 
to gatbor a good deal from watching the speaker’s face. Thore 
is something quite remarkable in the way in which somo of the 
features express the sonl. Tho eye, for oxampl8. What a 
var ety of emotions the eye can appropriately represent 1 . It 
sparkles with intelligence, flashes with indignation, molts with 
grief, trembles with pity, languishes with lovo, twinkles with 
humour, starts with amazoment, or shrinks with horror, accord¬ 
ing to the impulse given to it by the soul within. A dog knows 
from his master’s eye whether he is about to bo earessed or 
kicked. Gamblers aro said to bo able to judgo of the hand of 
their opponents from their eyo and cOuntonanco. Wild animals, 
like tho lion, aro said to quail before the stoady gaze of a 
fearless man. And God himsolf uses the oye as.the symbol of 
his influence: “I will guido thee with mine eye.” Why should 
such an organ not be pressed into the servico of the pulpit ? 
Or why should it be thought that God’s effectual power goes 
solely with the voice, and not with any other organ ? 

It is to be remarked that to those who are not overpowered 
by the aspect of a great public assembly, there is something in 
its very appoarahee, and in its eager waiting on the ministra¬ 
tions of the preacher, that greatly helps impression. Audiences 
like those gathered in St; Paul’s or in Westminster Abbey have 
a wonderfully stimulating power. Tho whole energies work 
more vigorously and more fearlessly: a sympathy is created 
botwoen the preacher and tho audience that imparts a power 
and a pleasure of a kingly order. 

This subject has at least one groat practical issue : we must 
feel deeply and trnly, if our voice, our faco, and our manner are 
to bo right. The heart must he tho prime regulator of all. 
Emotion must be gehdored there, and then flow out through 
tongue, eyes, arms, face, and everything. Once more lot us 
hear Adolphe Monod. “ The tones of tho soul are tho tones of 
nature. It is these tones that tend to reproduce themselves. 
The hearer must recogniso himself—must feel that the tones 
aro genuino. For us it is requisite that wo speak, not declaim. 
I have said before, Elevate, ennoblo the tone of conversation 
and of common life; but in raising it, do not abandon it. An 
able painter does not slavishly copy all the features of his 
model; ho idealises them, he does not commit them to the 
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canvas without having subjected them to a kind of transfigura¬ 
tion under his brain; but by idoalising, he retains so much of 
them that thoy may be readily recognised, and it is in this way 
that a portrait is a perfect likonosa and often more beautiful than 
nature. The process is similar in a good delivery. The tones 
of ordinary life are improved, and yet they are easily to be 
rocognised because the essential parts of them aro carefully 
preserved. But to declaim, to assume a new tone because 
you have entered a pulpit, to speak, in short, as people never 
spook, is a great fault, and, what is very singular, a very 
common one, and hard to conquer, and never, perhaps, to be 
altogether eradicated. It is beeauso it is oasior to keep the 
tone sustained and always equal than to follow step by stop the 
thought and the feeling in tbeir endless changes, and because 
one is never without some hearors of bad tasto, who are im- , 
posed upon by a pompous utterance. 

‘‘Nevertheless, gentlemen, if you consider merely the human 
effect of your preaching, you will find that the man who 
speaks in the pulpit will in tho end carry the day^over the 
man who declaims. Even thoso hoarers who aro dazzled by 
the cadences of fine periods and the tricks of the voice yet 
weary in the, end, and prefer to the noisy preacher one whose 
tone alone constrains them to feel that he thinks all that he 
says. And what shall I say of the difference of real results in 
the case of tho two preachers ? How much more surely will 
the latter find tho way to tho heart and conscience l How his 
moments of earnestness will bo relieved by his calm tone and 
simple ordinary delivery 1 How much more will he be what 
ho ought to be, before Ggpd and before man, being himself, and 
not violating truth in order to proclaim truth! Yes, gentle¬ 
men, if you wish to reach a worthy, Christian, improssivo stylo 
of preacfy’ng, speak always with simplicity. Uttor things as 
you feel. Put no more warmth in your utterance than there is 
in your heart. This bonosty o£, expression (if I may so call it), , 
far from making your discourse cold, will constrain you to 
throw into it a warmth more real, more profound, than you will 
reach by any other way._ It will react on your composition 
and evon on your soul in a wholesome way. For in showing 
things aB they are, it will expose your faults, and urge you to ' 
correct them. 

“ I have spokon of the pulpit. If this were the place to 
speak of the stage, there would be many things to bo said to 
tho point. Great aotors never declaim, they speak. Talma, 
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whom I have Domed so often, began, like others, with declaim¬ 
ing. An interesting circumstance made him feel the necessity 
of adopting a new manner, more in conformity with nature; 
and from tL ;t day ho became in his profession a now man, and 
produced a prodigious impression. Those who havo heard him 
will tell you that the extremo simplicity of his play astounded 
them, and that they were tempted to think of him as an ordi¬ 
nary man, who had no advantage over others except his 
magnificent voice; hut ere long the natural subdued them, and 
the vivid impressions made on them compollcd them to sco that 
it was from its simplicity that his mannor derived both its force 
and its originality.”* 

• « We wore rhetoricians,” said Talma," not men. What fine academic 
discourses upon the theatre 1 how few simple words 1 But one evening, 
chance led me to a'saloon where I was in company with the chiefs of the 
Girondists; their aomhro, uneasy appearance arrested my attention. 
There were there, in visihlo representation, interests both great and power¬ 
ful. They were far too sincere to bo blinded by egotism—in that I found 
a plain proof of the dangers of the country. Thoy proceeded to disenas 
and to touch questions of burning interest. It was very fine. I fancied 
myself present at one of the secret deliberations of the Roman Senate. 
‘ One ought to speak in that manner,’ I said to myself. ‘ A country—he 
it France or Romo—expresses itself in the same tone, the same language; 
if these men are not declaiming now, thoro could havo been no declamation 
in the olden timo; that is plain.* I became more attentive. My impres¬ 
sions, though produced by a conversation free from any exeitemont, became 

f ro found. ‘A calm appearanco in men deeply moved stirs up tho soul,’ 
remarked; *oloquonco may then produco its effect without the body 
being distorted by disorderly movements! * I perceivod that tho speech, 
though produced without effort and excitement, rnado tho effoct more 
decided, and the countcnaneo more expressive. All the deputies that 
happened to bo present appeared to mo more powerful by their simplicity 
than on the tribuno, where, bqing in public, they thought it necessary to 
deliver harangues after the manner of actors, such actors as wo were then, 
that is, dcelaitnera full of bombastic nonsense. From that hour I got a 
new light, and tho regeneration^rf my art flashed upon mo.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES. 

A LTHOUGH it is no part of our business in this place to 
■A. dfccnss the question of liturgios or free prayer, it may bo 
useful to state the substance of the leading arguments pro and 
con., to help us to obtain a full viow of tho subject, and have 
under our eye all that is to bo aimed at on tho one hand, and 
avoided on tho other, in our dovotional sorvicos. ' All who 
consider tho question candidly will admit that on both sides 
of tho question there are not a few arguments of considerable 
weight. 

On the side of liturgios it may bo urged that the Psalms are 
essentially a liturgy; that it is a groat advantage for wor¬ 
shippers to know beforehand what prayers aro to be offered, 
that they may bo-abkj^ join in them intelligontly and heartily; 
that a litprgy affords facilities, unknown to free prayer for com¬ 
bining tho whole congregation in the service, and drawing out 
their responses to tho petitions ; that the fact of their, offerlpg 
the saiho great petitions which havo risen from tho Chnrblrin- 
all past ages, and aro at the time rising from their brethren 
throughout the whole .world, stirs tho heart and stimulates 
devotion ; that by tho nso of a liturgy it is comparatively easy 
for siqall companies to unito in public worship, ovon whore no 
ordained minister is present; that congregations in general are' 
not lfeft^in absoluto dependence for devotional help on tho 
officiating minister, who may be sadly deficient both in tho gifts 
and gr*eo of prayer; and that liturgios admit of a concisonoss 
in tho Substance, and a beauty and finish in tho language of 
prayer, mttsd to impress tho worshipper and promote roverential 
i'ocling. \ 

On tho <$tthor hand, on behalf, of froo prayer it may be urged 
that it diminishes tho risk of that cOld, .lifeless formality which 
the continual use of the same form of *words is apt.to. produce;..., 
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that more encouragement is given to seek the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, who alone can enable us to offer acceptable prayer; 
that by these means the gift and the grace of prayer may be 
greatly developed ; that graceless and prayerless men are loss 
tempted to enter the ministry; that abundant and very precious 
opportunities are afforded for adapting the prayer either to the 
special state and wants of the congregation, or to events in pro¬ 
vidence occurring ex tempore; that though the worshippers may 
not know beforehand the preoise particulars of the prayors to be 
offered in publio, they are generally well aware what their 
purport will be, especially if the Spirit of grace and supplication 
is poured out; and that if the congregation will but give atten¬ 
tion, they will be at no loss for opportunities of making responses 
in their hearts—the only true responses—to the petitions that 
aro offered. 

Into the controversy on this subject, wo say, wo do not mean 
to enter; partly because we do not see any good reason for 
pitting the one method so exclusively against the other as is 
done in controversy, or for refusing to entertain the question of 
a combination of both. It is an advantage we gain in quiot 
tinges, when the catholic rather than the controversial spirit is 
in the ascendant, that such questions can be studied calmly, 
and without that controversial bitterness and vehemence which 
goes so often to widen and perpetuate differences. But the 
question more immediately before us at present is, in what 
manner wo may hest conduct tho public devotions of our con¬ 
gregations according to the method in use among us. The fact 
that in neighbouring churches liturgies are much used, and are 
often greatly prized by tn^evont for their special advantages, 
may servo to illustrate our itesponsibility in this department of 
service, and the duty thenco^ising to qualify ourselves for it 
in tho best possible manner. 

It is undoubtedly a grave charge, for which there is but too 
much occasion, that in our churJnks the devotional part of the 
service is often conducted with^UwKcare and preparation. It 
may happen that if a preaeWKlpimuency enough in the lan- > 
guago of prayer to carry#©? on for the usual y time without 
difficulty, he does not think what he is -to j^ay for, until he 
rises with the congregation to begin tljb Exercise. The prayer 
which he offers^may have many fanltsf or it may have few; it 
may possibly bo an excellent prayer; but is it conscientious, is 
it respectful to God, is it fair to the congregation, for the man 
who is to be their mouthpiece at the throne of grace to rush 
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into bo solonm and momontous a scrvico with hardly a thought 
of it beforohand ? He may do it woll onough, romarkably well 
in the circumstances, but can it bo that he will do it in the 
beet possible manner ! And is this a service that a conscientious 
sorvont of God should bo content to do except in tho best 
possible way ? Is it likely that ho will be able to represent the 
wants and feelings of the congregation in the most correct and 
comprohon’sivo manner? Will the selection of topics bo the 
very best ? Will nothing be loft out that ought to bo included ? 
Will his soul not he somowhat slow of kindling into forvour, 
beginning perhaps to glrfw only when it is timo to stop ? Will 
ho be able to combine fervour of spirit and absorption of soul in 
tho exerciso, with an orderly rogard to all that his prayer is to 
embrace? Will the language be of that transparent, direct, 
simple, yet boautiful order, of which the psalms and all the 
prayers and anthems of Scripturo are so romarkable examples ? 
Will tho prayer bo free from repetitions, clumsinesses, circum¬ 
locutions, and other incumbrances, which Bible prayers never 
contain ? Who can say that it will ? Or who can say that it 
is right to trust all to tho Spirit helping our infirmities at tho 
moment, if wo neglect what we might do beforehand towards 
the more thorough performance of the duty ? 

It is often thrown out as a reproach against our services, 
that tho preaching is everything and the devotional exercises 
little or nothing. Our peoplo do not hesitate to say that tlioy 
go to church to hear their ministor, subordinating to this tho 
thought of worshipping God. When thoy have Intoned to a 
discourse which has pleased them, they are said to' bo more in 
tho spirit of glorifying their pastor than oxalting their God and 
Saviour. To a certain oxtont thore is truth in this charge, but 
not so much as is often alleged. We do lay great stress on 
preaching; it is the most prominent part of our sorvico; but it 
is a groat error to suppose that right preaching has no direct 
bearing upon right worship. Without a great deal of right 
preaching there will be. little or no right worship. Worship 
will bocomo pervaded by tho spirit of formalism, or sacramenta- 
rianism, or superstition. Our altars will bo altars to an unknown 
God. Intelligent and evangelical preaching lies at the vory 
foundation of intelligent and evangelical worship. Men muBt 
know God before they can understand what worship he requires. 
They must know themselves to understand tho footing on 
which they stand to God and their miserable shortcomings in 
his sight. They must know thd/MEDUTOB, in ordor to get near 
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to God by tho now and living way, and have confidenco towards 
Hi m . They most know tho Holy Spirit, tho only author of 
spiritual worship. Thoy most know tho Scriptures, whoro 
alone they have'tho rovolation of God, of thomsolvos, of Jesus 
Christ, and of tho Holy Spirit. / 

Furthor, preaching is not merely/adapted to communicato the 
knowledge, hot also to rouse tho fittings that oro connected with 
true worship. Very misorablo aqd inefficient preaching truly it 
will he if it havo no tendency to rpuse these feolings. Whatever 
tends to convince men of thoir sins, and humble them before 
God—whntovor serves to exalt the graco of God in Christ, to 
commend His lovo, to impress tho infinitude of His mercy on 
the one hand, and the strength of His claims on tho other— 
whatever goes to doepen our sonse of responsibility,^ kindlo 
longings after purity and progross, to intensify our Christian 
interest in the welfare of those about us, and of tho world at 
largo—all tends to promote tho spirit of worship. How will 
such feelings got an outlet but in worship ? Tho very cherishing 
of them, tho consciousness of them, is of the ossenco of worship ; 
they are the livingf'foul of which tho forms of worship aro tho 
body.' We nttorly deny, theroforo, that there is any essential 
contrariety, and wo maintain that there is tho closest connection, 
b>$weQn proaching of the right sort and worship. At tho same 
tijbie, we boliovo that thoro is commonly too little regard had to 
this connection, too little endeavour to mako proaching condnco 
to the formation and dovelopmont of a spirit of worship, and to 
stir up and oxeroiso the spirit thus developed in tho dovotional 
sorvicos. 

Tho truth is, that tho wholo prevalent theory of publio 
worship, not in Scotland or tho Presbyterian Church alone, 
but throughout Christendom generally, is narrowed by tradition 
and formality, and stands in noed of rekindling and expansion. 
Tho true ideal of united worship is for tho most part buried. 
People go to church and chapol alike with hardly an attempt 
to enter into tho spirit of common worship—that is, to have 
their hearts filled with a Christian and brothorly feeling towards 
all their fellow-worshippers, and to try to ombraco them along 
with themselves in thoir thanksgivings, confessions, and suppli¬ 
cations. The grand scriptural conception of public worship 
was presented when the tribes of Israel assembled for thoir 
festivals at Jerusalem. A man’s individuality was all but lost 
in the groat public spirit of those occasions—in tho sense of 
tho vast brotherhood with which he united in his devotional 
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Borvicos, ©very mombor of it having a brothorly interest in him, 
whilo ho had a brothorly intorost in every ono of thpm. How 
vastly would it onlargo our hearts to fool thus with tho congre¬ 
gation with whom wo worship 1 Instoad of moroly bearing in 
mind our individual sins or morciea, burdens or tomptations, 
to open our hearts wide onough for all our fellow-worshippers, 
so far as wo know or can fanoy their circumstancos, and to go 
hoforo God with our arms round them, as it wore, aud our 
hearts full of thorn. How much more acceptable a sorvico 
should wo in this way offor to God I Hpw much moro of tho 
swoet influence of his presence should we feel, and what a 
vindication should wo havo of our assemblies for public wor- 
ship^associated as thoy would bo directly, and in tho highest 
'sonso, with glory to God in tho highest, on oarth peaco, good¬ 
will to men I 

Tho parts of public sorvico which have now to bo considered 
in detail aro three—1st. The selection of psalms or hymns for 
pnblio singing; 2nd. The soloction of portions of Scripturo for 
public reading; and, 8rd. Tho offering up of tho common prayor 
of tho congregation. / 

I. If three or four portions are to be sung during a dmoting 
for public worship, the first is most suitably a direct invocation 
of God, to bo song as an act of homago, and an expression of 
longing desiro and trust, of humility, faith, and lovo; tho last 
is selected to follow up tho discourse; and tho intermediate 
pioce or piocos may either bo adapted to tho prayers, or to the 
portions of Scripturo that have preceded, or to tho discourse 
that is to follow. The practice that waB once very generally 
followed in Scotland of readiug out in full the words of the 
psalm or hymn to be sung, which seems to have come down 
from times when psalm-books and hymn-books were less common, 
gave to the officiating minister the opportunity of associating it 
with the proper expression of feeling, and helped to bring tho 
hearts of tho peoplo into tunc with what their voices aro to 
sing. In a congregation just assomblod, or hardly assembled 
(as unhappily is too often tho caso when worship begins), thoro 
is a vast amount of dispersed or rather ungathered feeling— 
minds not concentrated on tho act of worship, not at all in 
accord with tho sorvico to bo begun. Anything that the offici¬ 
ating minister can do at t he beginning to bring the hearts of 
tho pooplo up to tho right starting-point is of real valuo. The 
dovput but unaffected reading of tho verses, as expressing omo- 
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tions which he foels, and which they onght to fool, is at least a 
contribution, though a small one, towards this end; and at 
prayor-mcotings, where thero is loss formality, a few simple 
words indicating the character of the feeling expressed, and 
calling on the peoplo to ondoavour to realiso it, may havo a 
favourable offect. Certainly there is something particularly 
delightful and encouraging when from the vory first tho singing 
denotos a worshipping peoplo—when it is a genuine burst of 
feeling, gathering together oven tho hearts that aro least united, 
and warming in somo senso those which aro most cold. And 
very mueh will depend on the example set by tho minister 
himsolf. It is not right for him to give out sueh words as 
these— 

44 0 thou my aoul, Mesa God tho Lord: 

And all that in mo is 
Bo stirred up His holy name 

To magnify and bless "— 

and then fling off the business on tho peoplo as if it wero no 
concern of his. And it will bo found that tho minister who joins 
most heartily in tho opening psalm is in tho best spirit for the 
following prayer. 

For all that concerns the most direct and immediato fellow¬ 
ship which the soul can hold with God, the Psalms are unap¬ 
proached and unapproachable; and it will be a degenerate day 
in tho spiritual lifo of our country that sees thorn pass into dis¬ 
use as materials for praise. With hardly an exception, tho 
Christian Church now joins hymns and spiritual songs with 
psalms in public worship; and in order that a pure taste and 
a pure theology may he combined in thoso selected for this 
purpose, it is of no small importance, for thoso especially whoso 
taato lies in this direction, to cultivate an acquaintance with 
lyrical poetry generally, and especially with roligious lyrics. 
It is a vory charming study ; extrcmtdy refreshing in hours of 
weariness; touching up the dreary places of lifo with the 
gold of heaven ; giving waters in tho wilderness and rivers in 
the desert. Besides, it is by comparison that tho peculiar 
power and beauty of lyrical poetry comes to bo known, and 
tho songs that aro best adapted to foster a truly Christian spirit 
aro recognised. A false taste in hymns is unfortunately too 
prevalent; and it rests mainly with Christian ministers and in¬ 
fluential Christian laymen whoso taste is cultivated to correct 
and improvo it. 

In thoso days whon psalmody rightly occupies so prominent a 
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place among the things that wo dosiro to improve, and whon 
there is snoh scopo for improvoAont in psalmody, such masses 
of improyablo matorial in our cowjrogationB, it is a great advan¬ 
tage for a minister to bo ablo jo tako part personally in this 
mattor, For whorover ho posseslos tho groat spiritual influenco 
that ho onght to havp, it will bo jpund that no important move¬ 
ment thrivos so woll whon ho stands nloof as when ho gives it 
his porsonal countonanco and aid. And nothing is moro valu¬ 
able than his porsonal iniluonco in this mattor, in ordor to 
provent tho moro esthetic eloment from becoming too prominent, 
and from pushing tho moro spiritual eloment asido. In an 
ordinary congregation thero aro usually somo persons interested 
in tho psalmody, whoso regard for tho musical eloment prepon¬ 
derates ; whilo there aro othors whoso sympathy is almost ox- 
olusivoly with tho spiritual. A certain moasure of antagonism 
is liablo to ariso botwoen them, and there is often a difficulty in 
briuging them togother. It lies with tho ministor and offico- 
bearors to supply tho uniting modium, by trying to get the 
musical oloment to bccomo tho handmaid of tho spiritual , and 
tho spiritual to give lifo, consecration, and elovation to tho 
musical. 

Thoro are fow matters connected with public worship on 
which thoro is moro ncod for. enlightening our congregations 
than the true purpose of musio in devotion. If tho quostion 
wore asked of any congregation, Why, or for what spiritual 
ends, musical sound has been divinely ordained as a vohiolo of 
worship ? wo should probably obtain in most cases a very bald 
and imperfect answer. Somo would say, Because it affords 
opportunity to all to join; othors, Bceauso it rolioves and 
freshens tho minds of tho worshippers; and others, Bocauso 
man’s enjoyment of music must bo n reflection of God’s. All so 
far truo; yet thoro is a deeper reason which theso nnswors do 
not touch. Musical sound is capablo of being made a moro 
powerful organ, both of expression and impression than plain 
sound. It has a faculty of expressing thought and feeling. Wo 
seo this in the caso of all great singers. It is the doptli, or tho 
tenderness, or tho sublimity, or tho wildness, or tho sweotness 
of tho feeling they express thnt is tho highest quality of their 
singing. Of this kind, too, devotional singing ought surely to 
be. But inasmuoh as devotional emotions are so much moro 
intense than most other emotions, tho degreo of feeling expressed 
in devotional singing ought to bo correspondingly greator. It 
is for ministers, in superintending singing classos, to urgo that 
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the singing should bo tho expression, tho manifest expression, 
of feeling. Professional teachers of psalmody aro too Jittlo in 
the way of attending to this, Whon tho singing does express 
feeling powerfully, thero comes into operation tho othor power 
of good musio, that of aiding impression. The act of singing 
roaots on the singer; his soul is movod, his wholo boing pene¬ 
trated with emotion; a thrill passos thronoh him. Still moro 
is thisroaction produced in tho case of a groat body uf uuvuLIunal 
singer 8 J a glow passos ovor them; they appear to stand at tho 
gato oHmavon. 

Wo sdom, however, to bo but beginning to apprehond tho full 
use of which this part of Divino servico is capable. Tho next 
gonoration is morp likoly to enter into this view, *if tho rising 
raco of ministers will strivo to instruct and gnido them towards 
it. Imagination can hardly set bounds to tho spiritual gain that 
would come to congregations if tho singing could bo brought 
np to its proper level—if ovory psalm and hymn wero a roal 
cardiphonia, tho appropriate nttoranco of the lioart, and if tho 
utterance wero so rich and full that the feolings of tho wor¬ 
shippers wonld kindlo into holy fervour, and swoop and circlo 
up to hoaven liko a cloud of inconso. 

The use of music in worship is so apt to bo abused, that care 
most ovor he taken to make it and keep it tho handmaid of trno 
spiritual devotion. Unit whero this is done, a considerably 
largor amount of time may profitably be sot apart for singing in 
our public servicos. Specially attractive and interesting to tho 
young, the servico of livolysong breaks tho monotony otherwise 
so apt to bo folt, while it is peculiarly suitablo for tho expression 
and development of that joyous hoarty spirit in which the 
praises of a public assembly ought to rise to God. 

II. For regulatiDg tho selecting of portions of Scripture for 
public roading tho principles applicable will naturally occur 
to ovory one. Two considerations, of a general nature, may 
influence tho selections, according as tho aim is to holp tho 
dovotional or. the didactic part of tho service. Whero tho 
object is devotional, tho Psalms present themselves as tho 
ready and incomparable means of accomplishing tho ond. And, 
indeed, it is a general conviction that great and manifold uso 
should be made of tho Psalms. It is ono of tho oxccilencios of 
tho sorvico of the Church of England that it fulfils this im¬ 
portant condition. Tho method so common among ue of 
singing tho Psalms in Httlo bits cortainly does not onablo us to 
got the full benefit of that many-stringed harp of David, with 
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its wondorful riohnoss and variety of fooling, swooping ovor the 
whole Cold of roligious oxporipnco. Vory often, therefore, tho 
Psalms ought to bo rosortod to for part at least of the pablio 
readings. 

Tho art of reading tho Scriptures well is one greatly to be 
coveted. To somo tho gift is givon in a wonderful degroo; 
their reading is liko the porfeotion of music. Tho voice—oasy, 
flexible, musical, adapting itself so readily to every shado of 
fooling; tho subdued solemn tono, as if in spooking God’s 
words ono dared not let ono’s self folly out; the under-current 
of earnest feeling that shows itself by no boisterous eruption, 
but by the subdued spirit which seeks to bo silent beforo God 
—may well bo rankod among tho “ best gifts ” which tho 
Apostlo has told us to covet earnestly. For tho attainment of 
such a power there is needed a marvollous combination of 
mechanical skill and spiritual feeling. 

III. We come new to public prayer. In adverting to this 
part of publie worship it woro difficult to find a better starting- 
point than the definition in tho Catechism—“Prayer is tho 
offering up of our desiros unto God.” Let this be kept in 
mind, in public and in private prayer, and almost without 
furthor direction it will guide to a right view of the mode of 
performing the exereiso. Prayed is a transaction icitk God — 
aa really, though not as palpably, as Abraham’s intercession for 
the men of Sodom was a transaction with God, or Jacob’s night 
of wrestling at Peniol. Lot the ininistor foel himself face to 
face with God, speaking no word, oxpressing no feeling, 
harbouring no imagination from which ho would recoil if he 
stood beforo tho throne, and saw tho Mighty One in visiblo 
form bonding his ear. Prayor is the offering up of the desires 
of the heart. It, is a presenting to God of certain spiritual 
offerings—the longings of the heart. Therefore it is neither a 
devout meditation, nor a sacred disqnisition. Thore aro 
prayers, so called, which in reality are little dissertations, or 
“ preaching-pray ora.”* But public prayor is no prayer unless 
it represent and expross tho desiros of the heart. 

* Tho following enumeration of this class of prayers has been given by 
an American writer:—“ (1.) Doctrinal prayers, or prayers designed to 
inculcate cortain doctrines which aro regarded by tho speaker aa essential 
or important. (2.) Hittorical prayers, in which aro compressed long 
narratives for the information of persons not acquainted with the details 
of the facta referred to. (3.) Hortatory prayers, intended to stir np the 
real of the congregation in regard to some particular fcubject or enterprise 
which at tho, moment may bo thought interesting. (4.) Denunciatory 
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Then 41 prayer is tho offoring up of our dosiros to God; ” not 
of tho desires of tho minister as an individual—an oxeroise for 
which his olosot is tho appropriato placo—hut of tho minister and 
flock together, of tho minister as tho representative of the flock, 
speaking with thorn and speaking for them. Ho is tho head 
and mouthpieco, aa it wore, of a deputation at tho throno of, 
graco, and ought to fool that ho is thoro as a representative, 
quite as much as tho hoad of any deputation that over wont 
to presont potition or momorial to a prime ministor. It is 
his having this representative character in prayer that makes it 
so nccossary for him to consider beforehand what his prayers 
are to consist of. Groat individuality in public prayer, dwelling 
on things appropriato to his own condition, but not theirs, is an 
impcrtinonce and a wrong. Common prayer should have as its 
substratum what belongs to all God’B children; its starting, 
point, man's guilt, domorit, want, and misery; its. attitude, 
towards tho Cross; and its fundamental petitions, for the great 
eVhngelical gifts. Thus, even if the Bcrmon should not be on 
tho way of salvation, tho prayers by thoir vory structure, though 
not in formal words, would * indicate that way—since the con¬ 
sciously'lost sinner, in tho person of tho minister, would bo seen 
looking up to the Cross, and asking the grace which guides to 
heavon. 0 

In prayer, as in preaching, a vory closo bond is formod 
between tho ministor and his pcoplo when he enters sympn-* 
thetically into thoir circumstances, and at tho throno of graco 
shows that he is mindful of tho vory temptations, wants, diffi¬ 
culties, and perplexities of which they feel tho pressure every 
day. Living as the ministor docs, and ought to do, out of tho 
world, out of tho sphero at all events whoro tho world’s most 
characteristic spirit reigns, it is not easy for him to know tho 
real obstructions to a godly life, without and within, to which 

prayers, designed to warn the andienco against certain errors or praoticcs, 
io put down certain sontimenta, or to awaken towards them indignant 
feelings; being appeals to men, not addressee to God. (5.) Fcraonal 
prayers, which spring from a desire to administer a eecrot rebuko, or to 
bestow condemnation, some individual boing oxprossly in tho mind of tho 
person praying. (6). Eloquent prayers, in which thore is a display of a 
brilliant fancy, and of polished and elegant language, compelling tho 
hearer to say, ‘ What a fino prayor that wasl’ (7.) Familiar prayers, in 
which there ia an evident absence of that sacred awe and reverenco which 
should fill the mind in every approach to God, (8.) Sectarian prayers, ‘ 
indicating very clearly an attachment to a particular sect among tho 
multitndo of Christian denominations. (9.) Long prayers, which weary 
and exhaust the spirit of devotion." 
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the mass of pooplo aro exposed. That which is peouliar to tho 
spiritual lifo ho may and ought to know hotter than any; but 
the action of the ordinary conditions of tho outor lifo npon tho 
inner ho must take somo troublo to discover. Whon his prayers 
show an acquaintance both with tho outward and tho inward 
obstructions, and grace is sought suitable to this stato of things, 
tho drawing togother of hoarts is vory wondorful. It is a good 
sign, both of ministor and peoplo, when ho is much prizod for 
his prayers—whon tho peoplo fool that , his words oxpross all 
thoir hearts, and that in his company they aro borne up closo to 
tho vory footstool of tho throne. 

But if in public prayor tho minister sustains this roprosenta- 
tivo character, ar * is bound to tako tho godly part of his flock 
along with him 10 tho throno of graco, tho abscuco of all pro- 
moditation or preparation for public prayer must necessarily 
load, as Dr. 0. J. Brown has romarked, to ono or other of two 
evils: “ either ho must slide gradually into a form of his own, 
a ropotition of substantially tho samo things Sabbath after Sab* 
bath (to which would not a good liturgy bo proforablo ?); or 
oho, in trying to avoid this, ho must wander np and down, as 
some ship at soa, without compass or rudder, at tho morcy of 
evory wind that blows." It is to avoid both those evils that 
premeditation is so necessary to tho right dischargo of this 
duty. 

Threo points requiro special attontion in connection with 
publio prayor— 1 . Tho topics or substanco. 2 . Tho langungo 
or style. 8 . The tono and uttoranco. 

1. Ever since tho days of Origen, who wroto tho earliost 
treatiso on prayor (Do Orationo), four divisions havo usually 
been specified—adoration, confession, thanksgiving, and suppli¬ 
cation, All publio prayers must omhraco more or less of these 
several divisions. But obviously no singlo prayer can includo 
moro than a few fragments of each.' For a minister to attempt 
on a singlo occasion to go round tho wholo and ombraco every- 
thing is out of tho quostion. It is ono of tho points on which 
promeditation must bo oxorcisod—What topics aro to bo seloctcd 
for each occasion, and how aro thoy to bo distributed so that 
within a suitable period all may bo included ? While a certain 
character of unity'will mark the public prayors of ovory thought¬ 
ful ministor, thoro will at tho samo time bo an amplo field for 
variety. The samo groat subjects of thanksgiving, confession, 
and supplication ovor occurring; tho details connected with 
each varying from timo to time. In fact, it is ono of tho points 
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in which a holy skill requires to bo exercised, to combine 
brovity, unity, and definiteness. In Foster’s remarks on Robert 
Hall’s Character as a Preacher, ho advorts to a failure in this 
respect hy which the great orator was characterized.* While 
tho dovotional spirit was admirable—“ tho greatest seriousness 
and simplicity, tho plainest charactor of genuine piety, humblo 
and prostrato beforo the Almighty ”—thero was often in the 
petitions a vagueness and want of unity, a kind of random com¬ 
bination not to have he on looked for in so great a preacher. 
“Prayers,” says Mr. Foster very justly, “which do not detain 
the thoughts on any certain things in particular, take very slight 
hold of the auditors.” 

2. Language or Style. —Instinctively, evory devout heart will 
express itsolf in prayer in simple language. Figures of speech 
in prayer, except thoy bo so simple as to have lost the semblance 
of figures, are uttorly out of the question. Elaborate rhetorical 
periods aro simply an abomination. What aro described as 
“ eloquent prayers ” mnst ever bo rogarded with suspicion. An 
eloquent prayer is calculated to raiso tho question, Was it 
designed for tho ear of God or for the ear of man? Tho 
reporter of an American newspaper rovealod more than he 
probably intended whon he describod “ the most eloquent piayor 
that was ove^addressed to a Boston audienco.” 

While artificial rhetorio is ever to bo shunned, a certain neat¬ 
ness and conciseness of stylo is highly suitable. All uncouth- 
noss, flabbiness, clumsiness, is especially disagreeable in prayer, 
and no doubt it is the frequent occurrenco of such things that 
feffords ground for objeotion to extompere publio prayer. Atten¬ 
tion at the beginning of his courso to ncatnoss of expression in 
tho languago of prayer will bo of the greatest service to tho 
young preacher. By and by his ordinary language will assume 
somewhat of tho point, precision, and finish of a liturgy. 

The copious use of Scriptural oxprossions in prayer is of 
essential importance. Tho romark of Addison has often been 


quoted on this subject, although it is not very profound or 
exhaustive. “There is a certain coldness,” he says, “in the 
phrases of European languages compared with the oriental 
form of speech. The English tongue has received innumerable 
improvements from an infusion of Hebraisms, derived out of the 
practical passages in Holy Writ. Thoy worm and animate our 
language, give it force and energy, and convoy our thoughts in 
ardent and intense phrases. There is something in this kind 
* Hall’s Works,” i. 207. 
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of diction that often sots the mind in a dame, and makes oar 
hearts burn within us. How cold and dead is a prayer com¬ 
posed in the most elegant form of epeeeh, when it is not height¬ 
ened by that solemnity of phrase which may be drawn from the 
sacred writings.” ' . . ' ^ 

The use of the Lord’s Prayer, provided it be not carelessly 
rhymed oyer, but uttered devoutly and thoughtfully, is to many 
devout minds a great pomfort. Preachers can hardly under¬ 
stand with what delight some of their people welcome that part 
of the service where they are led in prayer, not in the words of 
man, but in tho words of the blessed Lord himsolf. It is not 
meroly that in every, petition of the Lord’s Prayer there is such 
infinite depth and fnlness, but the language is such a model of 
elearnesa, directness, and simplicity. It wore well if the Lord’s 
Prayer were taken as a model for all prayor more than it is. 
The other prayers of Scripture are constructed on the same 
principle. Those of St. Paul are wonderful examples of brevity 
and richness, and are usually constructed with a fine musical 
cadence. It is no wonder if those whose ear is accustomed to 
such prayers aro offended by the loese, rambling, flabby per¬ 
formances they sometimes hear. There is a language suitable 
for prayer equally removed from the grandiloquence of the 
rhetorician and from the careless clumsiness of tho impromptu 
orator. David or rather Moses began it, and John, who quotes 
Moses in the Apocalypse,, crowned it. Nothing higher or bettor 
over has been or ever can be achieved. 

To train himself to make skilful nso of suitable passages of 
Scriptnro in prayer is one of tho most indispensable exercises 
of the young preacher. To aohievo this power ought to be one 
of his most earnest endeavours; for not to be able to throw his 
petitions into the longungo of the Holy Spirit is to foil in one of 
the most important means of edification which a Christian con¬ 
gregation can enjoy. . 

8 . The Tone and Utterance .—One rule, well observed, will 
mako all other rules superfluous: let prayer be nttered as in the 
very presence of God—poured into his oar as from a miserable 
sinner who deserves his wrath, bnt to whom for Christ’s sake 
He extends his infinite mercy. In prayer so nttered thero will 
always bo an undertone of felt unworthiness, tho voice will 
have n touch of contrition, while a plaintive, fervent tono of 
entreaty will characterize tho prayer throughout. Tho absence 
of this tono raises a great objection to many extempore prayer#, 
and no other qualities can make up for it. Tho prayer of one 
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who does not seem to feel that he is in God’s presence, or who, 
if he does, has none of that snbdned air which is so appropriate 
to sinners standing before God, has a vital want. How oan wo 
expect to conduct our people into God’s presence if we do not 
enter it onrselves, or to lead them to stand in awe before Him 
if our own air is that of self-satisfied indifference ? 

The undertone of contrition need not hinder the right ex¬ 
pression of that gladness and serene satisfaction which the 
experience of God’s grace is fitted to bring. Our confidence 
indeed will be all the greater, that we can draw the line so 
clearly between our deserts and God’s grace—oan say, “ Thou 
wast angry with us, but thine angor is turned away, and thou 
comfortest us.” 

It may bo useful, with equal brevity, to advert to some of the 
most common faults in public prayer. 

One of these is excessive length. Nothing is more clearly 
shown by experience than the impossibility of continuing to 
join heartily in very long prayers. For people to throw them¬ 
selves into the current of another man’s devotions involves a 
great, mental effort, and in proportion to the greatness of the 
effort is their liability to fatigue. It is quite Certain that 
attention cannot bo given beyond a certain point, and when 
attention fails devotion ends. Whitefield is said to have 
remarked to an excellent minister, whose prayor was unreason¬ 
ably long, “ You prayed me into a good frame, and you prayed 
me out of it.” A minister is not, of course, to have regard to 
the outcry of every worldly-minded person who sighs for short 
prayers, short Bermons, short services, and, as some one pro¬ 
posed to add, short religion in general. But if it be the case 
that from five to ten minutes is the longest period during which 
the average capacity of a congregation can join in prayer, 
let him accommodate himself to their capacity, and if more 
time for prayer should be deemed necessary, let him rather 
increase the number of prayers than lengthen out any to an 
undue degree. It is to be observed that long prayers are not 
the usual characteristic of a very vital condition of Christianity, 
but rathor of a time when formal servioes are substituted for 
true spiritual worship. 

Another evil to be avoided is inaccurate quotation. We 
mean, of course, quotation from Scripture, for hardly any other 
quotation is endurable in public prayer. How many erroneous 
quotations, as from Scripture, have bopomo stereotyped, and 
are reproduced by minister after minuter taking them up 
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thoughtlessly from some one whom he has been in the habit 
of hearing, would be almost incredible, if tho facts wore not 
very clear. Dr. Brown has callod attention to the extraordinary 
physical attitudo in which the minister sometimes proposes to 
place himself and his people by a blending of no fewer than 
four several passages : “ We would put our hand on our mouth, 
and our mouth in tho dust, and cry out, Unclean, unclean 1 
God be merciful to us sinners.” - Often wo hear it said, “ There 
is forgiveness with thoo that thou mayest be feared, and plen¬ 
teous redemption that thou mayest be sought unto" —those last 
words boing an unwarranted addition. So it is often said, 
“ Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and canst not 
look on sin without abhorrence ,” the last two words, which aro 
meant to strengthen, really serving to dilute and weaken tho 
sense. God is callod “ tho hearer and answerer of prayer; ” 
“tho dark places of tho earth are full of the habitations of 
horrid crueltyand where two or three are met together, 
God is asked to bo “ in the midst of them, to bless them and to 
do them goodf” as if God could bless them without doing them 
good. “ 

Expletives, repetitions, and redundancies are blemishes in 
prayer. It is not seemly to bo throwing in Oh’s and Ah’s at 
all points; they have at loast an artificial look, and it is far 
better that the earnestness of tho heart should show itself by 
tho deep soul-fervour of the tones, than by words which are 
cortainlyan offence to many, and probably an advantage to nono. 

Tho Catechism gives anothor instruction, admirably adapted 
to public as well as privato prayer, whon it exhorts us “ to draw 
near to God with all holy reverence and confidence, as children 
to a father.” To draw near; to bo intimate, closo, fearless, as 
is the privilege of children ; yot rovorcntinl, as in presonco of 
tho Infinito, boforo whom the seraphim cover their faces with 
their wings. Let our doalings with God bo direct and simple, 
and such as to invito tho co-operation of our pooplo and almost 
constrain thorn to utter their responsive “Amen.” Let the 
voice bo equally removed from the cold tone of indifference and 
the sharp notos of excitement; lot our tone bo neither an 
affected whino nor a thundering roar ; but tho humble, plaintive 
tone of earnest appeal, in which the souse of unworthiness and 
our confidence in God’s grace blend in a kind of heavenly music. 
The strength of prayor is not in the earthquake nor in the 
thunder, but in the still small voico. “ In quictnoss and in 
confidence shall bo your strength.” 
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Nor must we forgot that to qualify ns for prayer in public, wo 
need much experience of it in secret. The preparation of our 
own spirit, tho exciting of earnest thoughts and feelings there, 
the appeal, ** Awake, 0 north wind, and come, thou south,” aro 
indispensable to tho right dischargo of this duty. How can 
one he a leader in anything, if one is not even a doer ? How 
can one lead the devotions of a congregation, if one has no 
devotion of one’s own ? 
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PASTOEAIi INTERCOURSE, 

IJ riHERTO we have considered the Christian minister 
“ mainly as a preacher, a publio teacher, addressing his 
people from tho pulpit, or loading their devotions when they 
are assembled to worship God. It must bo remembered, how¬ 
ever, that ordinarily the minister is a pastor as well as a 
preacher. Ho is called to deal with individual souls, as well as 
to proolaim to an assembled congregation the message of the 
gospel. Between these two functions of the ministry there 
need ho no opposition, though sometimes the impression prevails 
that diligence in the one is incompatible with saccess in the 
other. The fact, however, is, that whero this has seemed to be 
tho case, it has generally been due to the fact of tho ministor 
giving himself too exclusively to that department of work for 
which he has the greatest aptitudo and inclination. 

Somo have a liking for sooiety; it is ploasant for them 
to be with thoir fellows, conversation is their element, they 
liko to move about among their pcoplo; and owing to this 
inclination thoy are led to devote to this branch of duty a dis¬ 
proportionate amount of time, and to leave too little for pulpit 
preparation. To others, again, owing to difference of tempera¬ 
ment, it is difficult and irksome to pay visits; convocation with 
uncongenial minds is a toil that oppresses them ; tho communi¬ 
cation of thought and feeling by that channel is always con¬ 
sciously feeble, if not consciously a failnro ; it suits them better 
to address large numbers of persons ; for that they can summon 
up and concontrato thoir powors of thought and feeling; con¬ 
sequently thoir tomptation is to neglect tho duties of the pas¬ 
torate, and coniine themsolves to thoso of the pulpit. 

But in point of fact there is no real antagonism between tho 
pastorate and tho pulpit, nor docs it appoar a very impracticable 
aohiovoment that the ono should bo mado the usoful, happy 
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handmaid of the other. The pastoral duty of the minister may 
easily be made a most valuable auxiliary to his pulpit work, 
and the pulpit duty, rightly performed, will seek its natural 
outlet and application in the pastoral. It is only by personal 
intercourse with his people that the minister oan gain a true 
knowledge of them, their errors, sins, temptations, difficulties, 
the kind of guidance which they need, and tho stylo of preaching 
that comes homo to them and helps thorn. It is only by this 
means, too, that he can thoroughly learn the offcct of his 
preaching—who are awakened, who aro perplexed, who are at 
rest. Ofton, in pastoral intercourse, he will have texts and 
topics suggested to him, on which his preaching will havo a 
life-like earnestness and power; nay, like Paul at Athens, he 
will sometimes have his spirit stirred within him, and feel God’s 
Word working like a fire in his bosom, which will not enduro 
to be restrained. On tho other hand, whon the preacher is 
earnest in his pulpit, whon, looking round, he sees unwonted 
interest expressed in this faco or in that, some young person 
evidently arrested and beginning to look wistfully towards the 
gato of the kingdom of hoaven, or somo careworn countenance 
relaxing under tho dawn of Christian hopo, it is impossible not 
to desire to watch the change at a nearer point, and endeavour 
to be more immediately helpful to those who seem as if they 
would enter into the kingdom, if only somo one would take 
them by tho hand. 

The pastoral functions of tho Christian minister are not only 
fully recognised in Scripture, but are placed in a light at onco 
interesting and beautiful. The emblems which shadow it forth 
aro those which aro most expressive of a relation of. great 
affection, such as a nurse, a shepherd, a physician, a father. 
“ We were gcntlo among you, oven as a nurse chcrisheth her 
children; so being affootionatoly desirous of you, wo were 
willing to have imparted unto you, not tho Gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls, bccauso ye woro dcuv unto ns ” (1 Thess. 
ii. 7, 8). The model of tho faithful and affectionate pastor is 
presented to ns by God in his own porson : “ I will seek that 
which was lost, and bring again that which was drivon away, 
and will bind up that which was broken, and will strengthen 
that which was sick : but I will destroy tho fat and tho strong; 
I will feed thorn with judgment” (Ezek. xxxiv, 16). In the 
Now Testamont the same figure recurs, applied by Christ, the 
good Shophord, to denoto the relation betwoen Him and his 
flock : “ My shecjrhear my voice, and I know them, and they 
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follow me; ” “ but a stranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him : for they know not the voice of strangers ” (John x. 
27 and 5), In Paul the Apostle we have the model at once of 
the great preacher and the affectionate and painstaking pastor. 
He could remind the Ephesian elders how he had taught them 
not only ** publicly,” but “ from house to house ” (Acts xx. 20); 
and in writing to the Church of Rome he fills a whole chapter 
with personal messages, showing not only his interest in indi¬ 
viduals, but his acquaintance with the spiritual history of each 
(Pom. xvi.). If we seek in modern times for an instance of a 
great preacher moulded after the same type, wo find it in our 
own Chalmers, so incomparable in the pulpit, and yet the 
founder of territorial missions, the reviver, in a groat degree, of 
the parochial organization, and the unwearied searcher out of 
the lost and fallen. 

The practice of pastoral intercourse between a ministor and 
his people has received the strongest commendations from the 
earliest to the latest times. Ignatius, in his epistle to Polycarp, 
urges his friend to be the protector and friend of the widows; 
not to despise malo or female slaves ; to speak to' the sisters, 
exhorting them to love the Lord and to bo satisfied with their 
husbands both in flesh and spirit,* in like manner to exhort the 
brothers to love their wives; and to seek after all by name. * 
Archbishop Leighton in his last*retirement romarked, “Had I 
again t6 bo a parish minister, I must follow sinnerB to their 
homes and even to thoir alehouse.” Dr. Doddridge said that 
his heart did not upbraid him with having kept back anything 
that might be profitable to his pcoplo, but he feared that ho 
had not followed them sufficiently with domestic and personal 
exhortations, t There are few oamest men who, on a review' 
of their ministry from tho close of life, will not in somo degree 
share this feeling. Arohbishop Whately begins his lectures to 
“ The Parish Pastor ” by strenuously urging the diligent and 
unwearied performance of this branch of duty. 

Even in tho lowest point of view,* the advantages to a 
ministor of a personal acquaintance with the flock to whom ho 
preaches aro remarkably great. It is in overy way a benefit to 
the shepherd to know^ his sheep, and to call them each by 
name. A subtle but-poworful sympathy is established between 
them, especially in the case of the young and the less edu- 


* u Epist. to Polycarp,” cli. iv. v. 

+ See Bridge’s “ Christian Minintry,” part v. 
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cated classes. No ono can well estimate the benefit which 
a young person derives, in a religious point of view, from 
personal acquaintance with his minister, if the ministor be not 
only a good but a friendly'man. A young man who has no 
religious parents, no religious associates, and no personal ac¬ 
quaintance with a Christian minister, is extremely apt to fall 
under the impression that religion is a matter with which 
personally he has little or nothing to do. But should a minister 
know him, show an interest in him, speak to him seriously but 
kindly, and urge on him his personal responsibility in regard to 
the gospel, he is far more likely to respond to his appeals. 
The subtlest and strongest human bond that draws the feelings 
of men is that of sympathy. Now, friendly knowledge of a 
person, the habit of, speaking to him and inquiring for his 
welfare when you meet, or of calling at his house with a friendly 
purpose, is a contribution, though not a very large one, towards 
the establishment of sympathy. So long as you labdtaUo do 
good from the pulpit among those whom yon do not know, you 
labour under the manifost disadvantage of having little or no 
hold, at least no neocssary hold, on their sympathies. Got 
acquainted with them and. interested in them; a new force 
begins to operate on your side. « 

We are not, therefore, to set down the craving which some 
worthy poople have for frequont visits from thoir minilter as 
wholly unreasonable and withont foundation. No doubt there 
are cases in which it arisos from a low motive, from tho love of 
attention, from a poor desire to bo made much of; but, on tho 
other hand, it may be tho expression of that craving for sym¬ 
pathy and personal interest which makes tho relation betweon 
minister and poopld'so much ‘moro pleasant and so much more 
profitable. If, therefore, in the course of visitation, you can 
do no more than get into porsonal sympathy with your people, 
an important end is gained, provided tho timo you spend 
togothor is not spent in a quito frivolous way. But this. is 
very far from .tho only benefit that pastoral visitation may 
confer. If it can bo made subservient to spiritual acquaintance, 
if by means of it, wliothor directly or indiroctly, the pastor can 
loarn what is passing in tho hoarts of his pcoplo and adapt his 
instruction accordingly, its benefits will plainly bo of a far 
higher kind. 

Wo havo no hesitation, thoroforo, in pressing upon you, 
when you are settled as ministors of congregations, and espe¬ 
cially if thoy bo small charges in tho country, to give its duo 
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place to pastoral visiting* If, in tho course of time, yon are 
translated to large towns, or oallcd to minister to large flocks, 
and are compelled to engage in a large amount of miscellaneous 
work, yonr duty in pastoral visitation may not be so pressing. 
But in other circumstances it is quite necessary. And in order 
that you may do it effectually and thoroughly, the first requisite 
is that you do it systematically. 

There are two kinds of pastoral visits to be^'kept in view, 
namely, the rogular visitation of the whole families and adhe¬ 
rents of a congregation or a territory, and the visitation of the 
sick and afflictod. For each of those purposes it is desirable to 
have an allottod time, but especially for the first—the visitation 
• of families. The other cases will in a sense assert their own 
claims ; but without a fixed time set apart for it, the general 
visitation, as it may bo callod, is apt to bo neglocted. It is 
surely not too much to devote to this purpose the chief part of 
at least one day in the week. If so, lot it bo the same day. 
It is an advantage to the minister and an advantage to the 
people whon it is known that one particular day is devoted by 
him to this purpose. To facilitate the work as much as possible, 
let a plan of visitation be constructed, indicating the order in 
which tho people are to bo taken, and the timo in which it may 
be expected that the work will be completed, loaving a margin 
for possible interruptions. Lot the minister be careful to havo 
full lists of the people, containing the names, residences, and 
employments of all, and the ages of the yonng. He will find it, 
top, very dosirablo to keep a record of his visits. If ho trust his 
memory to recall in futuro years tho topics on which ho addrossod 
them on former occasions, ho will probably find that he has 
been leaning on a broken reed. Such a rocord will become a 
most valuable documontr as a reminiscence of his work, and 
will greatly help the pastor in planning his visits after a fow 
years have olapsod, when somfaireshj^dillicultios are apt to 
present themselyos. *"**-’* 

Wo are tho more earnest in insisting on tho systematic ^bse*» 
cution of tho,work of visitation, becauso many country charges 
aro small, and in the caso of these tho necessity of system is less 
obvious, but not less real, than whoro tho flock is large. In 
fact, it is one of the greatest snares of a small charge, and one that 
demands to be guarded against with extraordinary vigilanco, 
that, boing small, it seems as if thoro wore no nood for systom 
in tho working of it. There aro certain apparont anomalies in 
life and habit that must be taken into account in connection 
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with suoh matters. Tho philosopher could say that he was 
never less idle than when at leisure, nor less lonely than 
whon alone. In like manner it may be said of some men, that 
they never do things so successfully as when they are busy, 
and that they never do them so ill as when they havo little to 
do. There is something in the mental stimulus, the fillip given 
to the whole energies by abundant occupation, that causes every¬ 
thing that is undertaken by busy energetio men to be done with 
vigour, if they are not absolutely crushed by their labours; and, 
on the other hand, there is something in the unconcentrated, 
unknit-up condition of a mind having little to do, that ofton 
causes that little to be done ill. Who has not felt in holiday 
time, when ho was visiting a friend in tho country, or spending 
his time in rambles or picnic tours, tWt it was an effort to write 
a single letter, whereas in his ordinary working mood he might 
throw off a dozen letters and do four times as much other work 
without any irksome feeling ? This indicates the danger men 
incur of turning lazy, mentally as well as physically, in small 
charges. System is needed in its own way in tho small as well 
as in the large; the two talents are to be diligently improved as 
well as the five; and the rule of tho kingdom is, “ Ho that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much” (Luke 
xvi. 10); “ Unto every ono that hath shall be given, and he shall 
havo abundance: but from him that hath not shall be taken 


away even that which he hath ” (Matt. xxv. 29). 

There is another great recommendation of system. It has a 
wonderful effect in reconciling one to what at first is irksome, 
and even causing one to do it with pleasure. If the work of 
visitation be naturally irksome, and no systematic method of pro¬ 
secuting it ho adopted, oach time that it is attempted the sense 
of irksomeness will be renewed. But if a system be adopted, 
and conscientiously followed, it will be otherwise. The preli¬ 
minary strugglo with inclination will hardly be felt. This is the 
advantage of making up your mind to anything naturally dis¬ 
agreeable. ' You have settled that the thing must he, and inclina¬ 
tion, as if it were a sentient being, seems to shrink from a 
contest in which defeat is, inevitable; so, when you work 
faithfully upon a plan, the fact that it is a settled plan seems to 
scatter your enemies. And this is not all. “ There is no fact,” 


Dr. Shedd, “in tho Christian experience bettor esta¬ 
blished! than that faithful performance of labour, from con¬ 
science, enaa‘ih^itsjjeing performed with relish and pleasure. 
Conscience is finally wfcepght into tho will in a vital synthesis. „ 
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Law in the end becomes an impulse instead of a command¬ 
ment.” * 

A few observations may now be offered on the praotioal 
following out of pastoral visitation. 

First, of tbo regular visitation of familios. How this can be 
best accomplished in all cases it hardly bocomes any one man to 
attompt to determine. 

It is one of the points on which every minister must become 
wise through his own experience and the teaohing of God’s 
Spirit, and on which brethren who aft accustomod to speak 
often one to another will advantageously exchango thoughts 
and experience when they have been for some time engaged in 1 
the work. 

If notice has been given of tho minister’s intention to visit at 
a certain hour, it is ovident that something moro than a mero 
visit of friendship or courtesy will be looked for. The minister, 
it will ho felt, has come for the purpose of promoting the spi¬ 
ritual and etornal wolfaro of the family, and thoroforo the sooner 
ho addresses himself to his errand tho better. Some ministors 
ore willing to prolong the preliminary conversation, in tho hopo 
that thoy will be able, oftor a time, to lead off the minds of tho 
family to more serious thoughts, by building on something that 
comes up casually. And no doubt, if ono has skill enough, this 
is tho best method, providod the members of tho family are not 
struck with silenco the moment one touches what is sorious, bnt 
nro willing to continue the conversation. For, as Archbishop 
Whately remarks, the trno idea of pastoral intercourse implies 
that tho pastor is “ not meroly to speak, but to listen, and to 
encourage his poople to open their minds freely to him, and 
that too, not on their spiritual concerns only, but on any others 
also on which they naturally and allowably feol much interest, 
and have a craving for sympathy.” f But whon once he gots 
into tho current of temporal things, thoro is a great risk of his 
being so carried along, that it is only hy an abrupt and awkward 
jerk that ho can cross over to the spiritual region ; and in that 
case whatever ho may say or do is apt to be sot down as a mere 
homago to professional propriety, not the spontaneous ontfcomo 
of a heart charged with its message. To avoid this risk it is 
often desirablo for a ministor, after a brief salutation and kindly 
inquiry after tho wolfaro of tho household, to prococd at once, 
liko Abraham’s sorvant at Padan-aram, to tell his orrand, to do 
• “ Pastoral Theology,” p. 393 . 
f “ Tho Parish Pastor,” p. 9 . 
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what he has come to do. In speaking to the household he may 
find a point of departure by saying why he has come, adverting 
to the exceeding solemnity of spiritual things, and to the import¬ 
ance not of a me^e general but of a special application of what 
iB said from the pulpit, so that no one may suffor the appeal to 
go past him, or think he does right while he fails personally to 
receive the message of God. Something may be said applicable 
to the circumstances of the, different portions of tho family— 
the parents, tho cmldron, oldor and youngor, tho servants when 
there are such. Of the children questions may be asked, and 
are probably expected to be asked ; but, let this be done in the 
kindly manner of a friend, not in the storn tone of a task-master. 
Generally, too, it will be well to bear in mind that there 
is a tendency on tho part of people to think of ministers as 
beings awfully solomn, with but little of human sympathy—men 
to be dreaded as stern reprovers, instead of respectod and loved 
as affectionate and sympathetic guides. In pastoral visitation, 
thorefore, lot thoro be shown a frankness, a cordiality, a humility 
of spirit, a winning brotherly-kindness that shall dissipate such 
an impression and tend to gain the confidence of all. 

All pastors will admit that to draw out the members of a 
family into frank conversation on religions subjects is one of the 
most difiioult and rare achievements. It is so difficult that most 
give it up in despair. It is not mere earnestness that suceoeds 
here. Thcro is needod much taot and knowledge of the human 
heart, especially of what on the one hand sends it shrinking 
into its shell, and of what on tho other draws it out, like a 
flower opening to the sun. Among those things which are 
most useful in drawing men out, the records of other men’s 
struggles and experiences have an important place. Stipposo 
you speak on the duty of tho devout daily reading of tho 
Scriptures, you may got no response. But suppose you speak 
of Luther, and his best hours givon to reading and prayer, or of 
John Knox reading tho whole Psalter once every month, and a 
daily portion of the Biblo besides, you introduce a medium 
which makos conversation easier. It is a sort of thread round 
which it may crystallize. A memory stored with faots derivod 
from Christian biography and similar sources is of great value 
in promoting pastoral conversation, and making it at once pro¬ 
fitable and easy. 

It must be owned, at the same time, that thoro is sometimes 
a crass stolidity about the people whom a pastolr visits, on 
which it is impossible to make an improssion^ Wbilo some 
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families exert thomsclvos to moot their ministor half-way, and 
make it both easy and pleasant for him to deal with them in his 
pastoral capacity, others aro singularly apathotio and chilling, 
responding in heartless monosyllables to his offorts to ongago 
them in conversation, as if it were thoir very object to keep him 
as far from their hearts as possible. If people generally knew 
something of the minister’s difficulties in pastoral visitation, 
they would think more how they might practically help to 
remove them. 

It may be remarked here in passing, that tho art of conversa¬ 
tion, and social intercourse at large, is ono to which students 
have need to give special attention. Thoy aro so accustomed 
to conversation within their own cirolo, that when thrown into 
sooial contact with others they find it difficult to got common 
ground, and suitable materials. The art of social intercourse 
is ono of the most important parts of unconventional educa¬ 
tion, being the art of getting into contact with minds unliko 
our own, and forming a bond between them and us that shall 
dispose them to look moro favourably upon our views of spiritual 
things. 

To return to pastoral visitation. Indispensable though wo 
hold this practice to be in small congregations, and desirable, 
where practicable, in largo, it is obviously to be regarded at tho 
same timo as a duty inferior to that of the pulpit, and not to be 
allowed to intorfero with its efficiency. Somo preachors of 
great mark and efficiency havo deliberately, and from a sense 
of duty, abstained from undertaking much work of this kind. 
Among theso was President Edwards. His reason for not 
engaging in it was, not that ho did not feel its importance, but 
that he deemed himself unqualified for it, and considered that 
his time was spent to greater advantago in his study, to which 
ho usually gavo twelvo hours a day.* A preacher of a very 
different type, the lato Mr. Jay of Bath, in liko manner restricted 
his pastoral visitation within much narrower limits than was 
agreeablo to his flock. In his autobiography, Mr. Jay, without 
wholly justifying himsolf, says that to some extent this omis¬ 
sion was voluntary, as he thought that much more was oxpectcd 
of him than was reasonable, and that it was consequence rather 
than improvement that was affected by disappointment. Ho 
says that he deliberately abstained from followiug the examplo 
of three classes of pastoral visitors. “1. The smokers, or 
smoking ministers, who were furnished with a pretty pipe and 
• Dwight’s 11 Life of Edwnrdfl.” 
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its usual concomitant at every bouse of call [thereby setting 
their people the example of an act of selkindulgence, which is 
certainly not the spirit that the ministor of Christ is called to 
foster], 2. The listless, who like to lounge about people’s 
houses rather than bind themsolvcs down to diligent study. 

8. The truly pious, who wished to do good, but were often less 
useful than they wished or imagined. Many of thoso have not 
the oily slang of religious phrasos; they are not apt at free and ^ 
appropriate address or turning all incidents to profitable 
account; yet they might preach to advantage had they time 
and loisure for readipg and meditation.* Mr. Jay saw likewise 
that the visits of ministers were not always convenient, and, 
therefore, not always acceptable. As to set dinner and tea 
entertainments, his observation was, that it was almost im¬ 
possible to commence or maintain discourse by which one could 
either gain good or do good. Social meetings ho deemed use¬ 
ful enough for social purposes, for promoting good neighbour¬ 
hood and social pleasure, but beyond that he had little faith 
in them, 

2. The visitation of the sick and afflicted is one of tho most 
interesting, one of tho'most blessed, and one of the most pre¬ 
cious of the duties of a ministor. It affords rare opportunities 
for the formation of most affectionate bonds—ties hallowed by 
the tenderest associations. He who has ever been attracted 
to their dwellings by the intelligence of any kind of distress or 
sorrow; he on whose face they have ever seen the expression 
of a brother’s sympathy and eagerness to help; ho to whom 
they have always felt encouraged to tell of their sorrows and 
their burdens, knowing that his heart would be open to the 
doleful tale; ho who has *led them to the throno of grace on 
every occasion of distress, and sought for them tho oil of joy 
for mourning and the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi¬ 
ness ; ho by whoso ministrations the deathbed of a dear parent 
or partner has boon cheered, the eye of a stricken sen or 
daughter turned to tho Cross, and the chill terror of death has 
given placo to tho calm joy and confidence of faith—can never 
bo an object of indifference to thoso to whom, in the darkest^ 
passages of life, he has boen the instrument of so much bloss-^ 
ing. Lot a minister have an affectionate Christian heart, and 
be roady at all times to show fiis warm sympathy for those of 
his flock who are in trouble—such a man will bo loved by his 
people, and will have a degree of influence with them inoxpli- 
* “Autobiography of Rov. Wm. Jay,” p. 154 . 
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cablo to thoso who do not know howtho burdenod heart appro- 
ciatos sympathy in dark and' cloudy days. 

Bnt there is a 3nore to be guarded against in this very fact. 
The object of the minister in visiting the eick is not meroly to 
oxpress his sympathy or to show thorn ordinary kindnoss. It 
is to turn tho occasion into one of spiritual good. It is^to show 
them how God is dealing with thorn and to cduse thorn to hear 
the yoico of tho rod. It is his duty to remind them of the 
opportunity of meditation and sqlf-examination which the sick- 
noss affords, and to urge thorn to improvo it in tho way of con¬ 
sidering whether their hearts have ever responded to tho call of 
God, and whether they have been making a business of thoir 
sanctification, following peaco with all mon, and holiness, with¬ 
out which no man shah see tho Lord. 

Where the sickness is likely to bo mortal, and there is no 
ovidonce of due preparation,\the duty of tho minister is solemn 
and delicate. How to let the sick person know of the bodily 
dangor, and tho still greater danger of the soul; how to guide 
his mind during the few weeks, or it may bo only days or 
hours, of life that remain to him so that by God’s blessing the 
groat chango may be wrought; how to got other inflnonces to 
conspire best with that of the minister himself in order to tho 
socuring of this glorious result—are questions of awful solemnity, 
only to be resolved in the spirit of most earnest prayer. What 
magnifies the difficulty is the terror in which relatives often 
stand lest anything bo said fitted to agitate tho sufforor, and 
tho injunctions to the samo effect of somo medical adviserB, 
who, in thoir anxiety for tho recovery of tho body, do not 
always 1 think of the otomal wolfare of 1^0 soul. >To attain tho 
utmost faithfulness and yet tho utmost tendorness in such a 
case—to leave nothing unsaid that, by G\>d’s blessing, may bo 
of uso to tho soul, and nothing undone in respect of tenderness 
and gentlenoss of tone and manner that may prevent undno 
agitation or opposition—involves a strain Upon our best and 
holiost energies, under which wo could not But sink if we did 
not fall back on words like these : u My grace is sufficient for 
thoo, for my strehgtlris made porfect in weakness.” 

And there is still another difficulty. It is the glorious doctrino 
of our religion that the door of mercy is ever open, and that 
tho finished work of Christ is ever available for the sinner. 
But there is a way of exhibiting this glorious truth that 
is objectionable. The atonement of Christ is sonxetimos pro- 
sented to the Protostant in much the Bame way as the crucifix 
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is prosented to the Papist. Tho impression is apt to be pro¬ 
duced, either on 4ho dying'tnan or pn his friends, that thero is in 
that truth'a kind of talismanic virtue ; that it forms a sort of 
“ opon Sesame ’’.to let one into heaven. One needs to be very 
careful to let it be understood that what you offer the sinner is 
not a charm, but a living Saviour; and that what gives value 
to that “looking unto Jesus” which you urge is, that spiritually 
the sinner becomes one with him, and, being emptied of solf and 
filled with Christ, becomes inwardly as well as formally a child 
of God.' The utmost care must bo takon not to let tho impres¬ 
sion bo formed, especially on ignorant minds, that salvation 
tuniB on something like a mechanical act, something like tho 
signing cf a paper, only dono with the head instead of the hand. 
To counteract this, the fulness and spirituality of tho Christian 
salvation neods to bo earnestly dwelt on. \ 

It is nb,doubt an exceeding groat privilege for a minister to 
bo the means of saving a dying sinner from the second death, 
and yefhis harveBt work should be regarded only as beginning 
when the tomb has closed over the departed one. The bereaved 
family, for the next few weeks or months, will afford a most 
interesting and hopeful field for his Christian efforts ; for when 
death enters the family circle and carries off one with whom all 
our lives have beon intertwined, there is loft on the survivors 
a peculiarly strong sense of desolation—the vanity of earth, 
the realities of eternity, the odionsness of sin, the prcciousnesB 
of redemption, come home with unusual forco, and the heart is 
peculiarly susceptible of impressions that may issue in conver¬ 
sion. ThiB is just to say that the Holy Spirit is dealing with 
the heart; a divine Visitor is at hand : “ Bohold, I stand at tho 
door and knock.” To try to have these impressions confirmed, 
so as to iasno in true and final decision for Christ—to urgo a 
course of Christian habits, of reading and prayer, and, perhaps, 
some species of Christian work—is the natural direction of tho 
minister’s efforts and prayors after somo great bereavement. 
For in point of fact it is commonly found that evon those who 
have been well brought up need the discipline of trial to bring 
thorn to decision, and that it is out of such discipline that the 
groatcr part of the piety among us actually springs,* 

Besides sickness and death, there ore many other kinds of 
distress of which the Christian minister may and probably 
ought to take notico. SomotimeB ho is mado. the confidant of 
his people, and sorrows oro poured into his ear proying upon 
* See Appendix A, Section II. 
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their very vitals, all tho more hard to boar bocause thoy have 
to be locked up iu their own bosoms. Sometimes bo hears a 
tale of domestio unfaithfulness or of family strife ; in trying to 
ho at onco tonder and faithful, and not make‘things worse in 
the attompt to make them better, his tact and wisdom aro taxod 
to tho uttermost. And sometimes a revolution unsuspected and 
most horrible is made to him: ho is* told how a fatal plague-spot 
has shown itself in the character of the fine young man that 
promised to be the joy and prido of his family, ajid the anguish- 
stricken paronts appeal to him for help. Possibly he has tho 
BtiH more terrible task of being called to comfort ih a case where 
no comfort, but only submission, impossible—where'suddcu death 
has cut off a loved but erring ono in tho midst of his sins, and 
the desolato paronts aro prostrated under the burden of their very 
faith-—when their clear vivid view of tho eternal world, instead 
of brightoning their hopes, is like to drive them to distraction. 

It may not be ofton that tho Christian minister is brought 
into contact with such tragedies ; it is not every day that one so 
tender-hearted as David is called to mourn for a son killed in tho 
act of rebellion, or that tho air is rent with tho cry, “ Would 
God that I had died for thoo, 0 Absalom, my son, my sonl ” 
But experionoo teaches, us that tho world is very full of dis¬ 
appointment. Many is tho heart whore that lump of lead lies 
at the bottom, though it may not be allowed to show itself. 
Many is tho crushed affoction, many aro the withered leaves 
that strow life’s common paths. Many is tho parental disap¬ 
pointment, although, perhaps, tho parent hardly romombors that 
at one time brightor dreams floated beforo his fancy, now gone 
for over. Many a leafloss branch waves in tho cold north wind, 
and tho time has gono past for frosh buds of hope to form and ' 
•infold in tufts of living green. Experience of life compols us 
to look abroad on our people with a more tonder, a more sym¬ 
pathetic spirit; wo think how much disappointment has to do 
with the harsher and sterner features that disfiguro their cha¬ 
racter. It were miserable if this experience did not also in¬ 
tensify our desires for Choir Christian good; if, seoing them 
hovering disappointed about tho broken cisterns, we did not try 
moro earnestly to bring them to the fountain of living water, 
chooring them with words moro potent than any charm : “ Ho 
that drinkoth of this water sbajl thirst again; but ho that 
drinketh of tho water that I shall givo him shall nover thirst; 
but the water that I shall give him shall bo in him a well of 
water, springing up into ovprlasting lifo.” 

■ - : o • .. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PASTOBAL CARE OF THE YOUNG. 

I T may be a question whether the memorable charge of our 
Lord to Petor, “ Eecd my lambB,” had reference to the case 
of children, or whother the clasB indicated was not rather that 
of young disciple3, babes in Christ, imperfectly instructed in hie 
doctrine. But there is no question that the case of the young 
demands very Bpecial attention from every faithful pastor; and 
as little is thcro a question that holy effort in this direction is 
for the most part eminently useful and amply blessed. Many 
is the pastor and many the missionary, who, when dishcartenod 
by the settled indifference or the settled wickodnesB of the older 
section of their people, have turned wistfully to the young ; as 
if there was nothing for it but that the carcasses of the older 
generation should fall in the wildornoss, and their children only, 
with their moro soft and tender hearts, should receive God’s 
grace and possesB the land. 

Tho Christian Church in our age has awaked to a Bense of its 
relation to the young. What is the precise standing of baptized 
children in the Christian Church is a question that has caused 
not a little speculation, and that is still involved in considerable 
mist. This is not tho place to consider the bearing of baptism 
on the spiritual stato of the children, or*on the duties or the 
hopes of paronts who havo dedicated them in that ordinance to 
Christ; hut it is quite suitable that wo should advert to tho 
relation in which baptism placos children to the minister and to 
the church. Baptized .children become memberc of the visible 
church. They are an integral part of our congregations, and it 
is our duty to look on them as such, especially when we moot 
for worship. Thoy ought to be present to our minds as a part 
of that large family with whom and for whom we unite in the 
worship of God. Their sins^nd-infirmities, as well as those of 
the older members, ought to pe in our thoughts in our publio 
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confessions; their preservation, health, and well-boing gene- 
rally ought to swoll our thanksgivings; tfnd their difficulties, 
tomptations, and trials, especially in connection with the service 
of God, ought to,bo before us in onr supplications at the throne. 
Their odification, too, ought to bo considered in our preaching, 
in so far as that can bo socured without loss to others; and 
tho winning of them to Christ, and their confirmation and 
establishment as living members of the church, ought constantly 
to be contemplated both by office-bearers and membors in their 
intercourse "with them. It is quito true that our feelings and 
actings ought to ho very much the samo towards all children, 
whether thoy havo been baptized or not; the difference in the 
case of baptized children boing, that tho obligation has boon 
formally acknowledged by us in a public ordinance, so that 
baptized children may claim from ns as a right thoso Cbristiau 
attentions which come to others simply in tho way of favour. * 
Tho young persons in an ordinary congregation fall into two 
classes according to their age—children, and young mon and 
women. The pastoral mothods applicable to each are some¬ 
what different. 

I. Children. —Confining our attention to the duties of the 
minister, wo may inquire, first, what regard ought to bo had to 
tho case of children in the ordinary services of tho congrega¬ 
tion ; and second, whother any special sorvices or mootings 
ought to bo held for their bolioof. 

1. As to the ordinary sorvicos. It is tho custom of some 
miuisters to assign a particular part of each discourse to tho 

i children, or to conclude with an application to them of tho 
subject on whifch thoy havo been preaching. Bnt if either of 
these methods is adopted as d stated practice , it can hardly fail 
to havo tho effect of lending tho children to believe that thoro 
is little or no obligation on them to givo attention to tho other 
parts of tho sermon. An occasional appeal to the children in 
the middle or at tho close of an ordinary sfermon,iu tho winning 
tone of voice by which children are usually addressed, may bo 
exceedingly useful; but, ns a rule, it is hard upon a preacher to 
be obliged abruptly to chango his lovol and como down to the' 
capacity of little cbildron, ns well as undesirable both for tho 
children and the congregation generally. Would it not be 
better that discourses generally wero constructed iu such a way 
as not to be wholly beyond tho reach, of children ? If the 
structuro wore simple, tho style clear, and tho delivery natural, 
if the linos of Scripturo wero followed closely, if illustrations 
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abounded, and other faculties besides the reason were habitually 
appealed to, on intelligent child might vory soon find much to 
interest him in an ordinary sermon. The habit of attention 
would thon bo formed, and though there would bo much in tho 
sermon boyond his grasp, his capacity of understanding would 
be constantly growing. Our Lord’s parables, for exnmplo, in 
their literal sonso, were as oasily followod by tho young as by 
the old; nor does He appear to havo found it necessary to 
address grown people at ono time and children at anothor. 
Ho appears to have had a wonderful power of arresting both; 
and had wo boon prosent when Ho delivered such a discourse 
as that of tho sheep and tho goats, we should probably havo 
found that tho eye was as closely rivotod and tho attention as 
thoroughly socurod in tho case of tho children as in that of the 
grey-bearded men or careworn women that pressed so eagerly 
to hear Him. 

2. Separato sorvicos for children may assnmo various forms. 
In tho first place, thore may bo occasional sermons expressly 
addressed to them. Where thore are two regular meetings of 
the congregation for public worship, thoro can be no reasonable 
objection to one of these being occasionally appropriated to the 
children. If we aro to deal with ohildron effectually on spiritual 
subjects, two physical conditions aro indisponsablo : first, that 
tho minds of tho children bo fresh; and second, that tho samo 
be true of tho preachor. An exhausted preacher or an oxhaustod 
audionco will bo associated with wandoring attention on tho 
part of the children, ending, most probably, in their falling 
asleep. Thero is more likelihood of having a fresh proacher 
and a fresh audience if tho sermon to tho young is at an ordi¬ 
nary hour, and not at a supernnmorafy meeting. 

Successful preachers to tho young place thcmsolvos at onco, 
by an instinotivo process, en rapport with thoir audionco; find 
tho lovol of thoir thoughts and feolings; lay hold and keep hold 
of their attention through avouucs that they know to bo open ; 
and press.thorn with tho degree and kind of force which thoy 
feel to be likely to succeod. Tho process hardly admits of 
specific rules. A good proacher to tho young, however, will be 
careful to choose a text short, bright, striking; the arrangement 
will be simple, and tho hoads as obvious and as easily to bo re¬ 
membered as possible ; a large £art of his sermon will bo illus¬ 
tration ; and ho will bo specially careful to mako a specific and 
jiot a vague application. In his delivery ho will study to 
speak in a natural tone of voice. His performance will ha at 
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tho furthest possible % romovo from that of an essay road boforo 
an audience; most emphatically it will be a word spoken to 
them. In preaching to children, one can easily got nd of tho 
fear of man which bringqjh a snare, and without dread of offence 
say things wlifcli* ono might shrink from uttoring face to faco 
with tho old. Thore k a directness and point in such preaching 
that cifton contrasts very favourably with the unnatural tonos 
and vague circumlocutions of ordinary disconrsos. Many a 
growif-up person feels that his mind gots instruction from tho 
simplo explanations of doctrine given to the children, and that 
his conscience is quickonod by the direct appeals made to them 
on duty. The relish for “bairns’ hymns” which markod tho 
dying hours of Dr. Guthrie is often paralleled by a relish for 
“ bairns’sermons,” oven in tho healthy hours of grown-up men. 
A successful proacher to the young rouses in older porsons 
feelings that never grow old, and brings back to them somothing 
of tho consciousness of childhood—tho happy season of golden 
dreams, which, though dashed in tho meantimo, are nevertheless 
destined to a fulfilment moro glorious than this life could evor 
have given. 

In preaching to the young, soino American ministers have 
boon highly successful; such men as Dr. To^ld of Pittsvillo and 
Dr. Newton of Philadelphia have attained tho first rank in this 
department of work. Tho American mind has such a proclivity 
to sharp, torse forms of expression, clever analogies and illus¬ 
trations, koen analysis of feelings, vivid description and warm 
colounhg, that wo do not wonder that it should excol in ad¬ 
dresses to which such qualities contribute so largely. 

Another form of service or exerciso for childrou adopted by 
somo ministors is that of an examination, occurring about once 
a month, and based on tho sermon which precedes it or on 
some subject that has boon proscribed. Whilo this mothod is 
exposed to the drawback of necessarily finding the children 
somewhat exhausted if they have given attention to tho public 
service that has preceded it, it possesses tho advantage, on tho 
other hand, of allowing tho minister to ascertain how far tho 
discourse or tho subject of examination has been understood by 
them. It gives him the opportunity of finding out what amount 
of knowledge they havo actually attained, and, though with loss 
certainty, what impression has been mado on their hearts. 

Wo do not enter in this placo into the subject of Sunday- 
schools, or into that of “ children’s ohurches,” as those moot¬ 
ings havo been called which, being hold at tho hour of publio 
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worship, come in its placo to tho children for whom they Mo 
dosigncd. Our subject is tho work of tho miftistor, and it is 
ovidont that oxcept in tho way of general oversight, tho minister 
con take no more than an occasional part in theso. Tho 
children’s church is an interesting experiment in the art of 
attaching to Sabbath ordinances masses of children who would 
not otherwise acqnire tho habit of church-going, and in tho art 
of framing services in which thcro is a fair prospect of children 
taking an intolligont and lively part. Tho experiment has boen 
too short to enable us to judgo as to its permanent effects. Ono 
thing, howover, is obvious; the ploas sometimes advancod in 
itri favour east a somewhat painful reflection on tho prevailing 
tlulnoss of tho pulpit. If tho children’s church can bo oxpected 
to have tho rosult of permanently introduqing many childron, 
otherwise suro to neglect them, to the ordinary services of tho 
sanctuary, these services must rcccivo a now element of liveli¬ 
ness, otherwise children trained at tho livelier meetings will not 
attend them. And this is but ono of many considerations that 
go to prove what a great dosideratum liveliness is in our publio 
sorvices at tho present day; no danger to which they ore 
opposed is so great as that of becoming useloss through their 
own heaviness. 

Whatever plan may be followed by the minister, it is very 
dosirablo that, without taking any heavy burden upon him, ho 
should havo some modo of coming occasionally into contact with 
the childron. It is of great importance that ho should como to 
know and to love them, that they too should como to know and 
to love him, and that both should feol that they have to do with 
each, other. It is worth while, too, to consider whether tho old 
law of the Scotch Church might not bo revived, by which all the 
children of a congregation wero roqnixcd to he oxaminod by tho 
minister at tho sovernl ages of nine, twelve, and fourteon, Tho 
Scotch Chnrch has always beonjnost desirous to secure tho 
godly up-bringing of. tho young. If tho older mothods wero 
marked by moro authoritntivo strictness, and the modorn possess 
moro of affection and attraction, it is woll to remember that 
each element has its own place, and that a judicious combination 
of both is the consummation most to bo desired. 

II. Whilo the detailed religions instruction of tho childrtn 
must ho carried oij chiefly by their parents and others in fcjio 
congregation, tho case of young men and young women ought 
to engage much moro of tho minister’s own time and energies. 

Tho practico of catechizing the young is coeval with tho 
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dawn of Christianity, St. Luka in tho introduction to hia 
Gospol refers to tho catechetical training of Theophilns—"that 
tfhou mightest know the certainity of the things wherein thou 
hast been cateohotically instructed Catechetical 

lectures, as wo have soon, formed an important feature of the 
public services of tho patristic Church, tho^procoss of question 
and answer probably following tho delivery of tho discourse. 
Tho skifful use of tho question is beyond all doubt what gives 
moat value to tho Bible-class. 

Tho benefits of this mode of instruction, when conducted 
with skill and animation, are many. (1.) It furnishes a back¬ 
bone to tho religious training of thd young, so that tho trnths 
of Christianity shall bo apprehended in their relations and 
connections, and not lie in a confused hoap in the mind. (2.) 
It gives tho minister an opportunity of porcoiving what is appre¬ 
hended and what is misunderstood by thoso whom ho has to 
instruct. (3.) It sets in motion the mental faculties of tho 
young—trains thorn to digest their spiritual food. (4.) It 
brings tho minister and his young people into closo, interesting, 
and most profitable contact at tho period of lifo when thoy aro 
most ausceptiblo of boiug influenced by him. (5.) And it 
secures to him, in the course of a generation, a trained and 
instructed audienco, by whom tho ordinary pulpit ministra¬ 
tions will bo much more appreciated, and who will bo carried 
much furthor on in tho knowledge of Divine truth. 

So manifold aro the benefits of catechizing, that in tho oldon 
time, when the authority of tho Church was moro fully and 
readily recognised than it is now, the catechizing of all the 
peoplo in detachments or districts Was one of tho regular duties 
of the ministry. In some parts of the country the practice is 
still maintained. But as it might not now bo practicable, even if it 
were wise, and as it would not ho wise even if it woro practi¬ 
cable, to unite persons of all ages and ranks in ono promiscuous 
catechizing, wo shall speak of tho practice only in connection 
with that part of his peoplo whom a minister may reckon on to 
take part in it—young men and young women. 

In country congregations, and whore tho people are engaged 
in hard manual labour, it is commonly 'difficult to form Bible- 
classes oxcept on tho Lord’s Day. Whilo this doubtless entails 
a heavy task on a minister’s strongth, it has an advantage on 
tho other hand, for tho minds of the young persona aro more 
likely to be in a snitablo frame for taking part in the exorcises 
of tho class } than they probably would be in a week-day evening. 
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Lot it bo understood at tho samo timo tlmt well-taught classes 
will attract a considerable attondanco on any ovening, and that 
somotimos tbo reason why a Biblo-class collapses is, that it is 
so poorly conductod ns to bo hardly worth attending. 

Tho quostion now presents itself—What is tho host modo of 
conducting a Biblo-class ? To this question tho very namo of 
tho class furnishes tho first part of tho answer. Undoubtedly 
tho Word of God should havo prouiinonco hero as in tho publio 
sorvicos of tho sanctuary. Tho oponing up of tho Scriptures in 
a somowhat moro analytical way than tho pulpit admits of, 
affords an admlrablo opportunity to tho ministor to adapt hiin- 
solf to tho cravings and capacities of tho young. So many 
subjects present thomsclvos that tho difficulty lies in solocting. 
Tho lifo of Christ; tbo Miracles; tho Parables; tho Acts of tho 
Apostles ; an Epistle, lilfjo Romans or Hobrows; Bible biography; 
Bible history; Biblo geography; Biblo typology ; Biblo pro- 
phocy—aro all susceptible of most interesting treatmont in a 
Biblo-class. Tho ease and familiarity with which such a class 
is conducted admits of many things boing introduced in tho way 
of illustration and in the way of application which could hardly 
bo spoken from tho pulpit. And a ministor may bo very plain 
and vory eamost in pressing truth on tho conscionco of indivi¬ 
dual members of tho class. 

In a Church which possesses such a summary of doctrine and 
dnty as tho Shorter Catochism, tho exposition of that symbol 
ought surely to have a loading place in classos for young men 
and women. Wo say this dcliberatoly, without being indis¬ 
criminate admirors of tho Catochism. Undoubtedly its tone is 
somowhat hard and cold, and wo cannot hut regret tho absence 
of allusion to tho free offer of tho gospel, or of that view of 
redemption indicated in tho glorious words of our Lord, “God 
so loved tho world, that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoovor beliovoth i^ Him should not perish, hut havo over¬ 
rating lifo " (John iii. 10). But, notwithstanding it&vjlefccts, 
wo question if any treatiso of the size ever contained afch^er 
measuro of truth, exprossed in clear and careful languago. Its 
bold announcement of man’s chief end ’impresses ns like a great 
stroko of genius at tho beginning. Its definitions of effectual 
calling, justification, the offices of Christ, faith, rcpontanco, tho 
sacrameuts, and prayer, aro in thomselves theological treatises, 
oach a multum in pit no, liko thoso hardly visiblo photographs to 
which tho microscopo may ho applied at its highest magnifying 
power, without the discovery of a traco of what is superfluous or 
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unmouning. Holps for olucidating its moaning aro abundant. 
Thomas Vincent's explanation, though two hundred years old, 
is not yet antiquated, nor liichard Watson’s, with its ample storo 
of illustration, furnished liberally from tho resourcos of a woll- 
read and well-equipped mind. Matthow Henry’s questions aro 
so constructed as to bo all answorcd in tho langnago of Scrip- 
turo—ingonions, but of littlo use for roal eatochizing. Fislior, 
one of tho oarly Socodors,goos deep into (juostions of doctrino, 
whilo Paterson sets tho example of analytical treatment, which 
is moro in accordance with tho modern idea in teaching. Dr. 
Whyte’s exposition is especially valunblo for fulness and variety 
of matter, diligently gathered from many sources. The great 
thing in opening up a question is to state clearly and strongly 
its main proposition or subject; thon to indicate tho various 
particulars which enter into the statement regarding it; then 
to establish, illustrate, and apply each; and finally, to show 
how they all converge on tho proposition ’affirmed. Whilo 
you thus deal with the subjeot, caro must bo taken to 
interest your class; let tho attempt be -made to stimulate 
thought aud get them to cxcrciso their minds; givo them 
points to explain And difficulties to investigate ; ask thorn the 
reason for this and tho meaning of that; let tho drier work of 
tho class be roliovod by copious illustration ; and let the ministor 
study to be animated and cheorful in his manner and interest¬ 
ing in his stylo.* 

Thero aro other subjoefl^which have often boon introduced 
with advantage in Biblo-classes. Books lmvo boon usod like 
tho “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Paloy’s “Natural Theology,” Keith’s 
“Evidence of Prophocy,” Hodgo’s “ Way of Lifo,” and ovon, 
in very solect casos, Bntlor’s “ Analogy,” and tho “ Philosophy 
of tho Plan of Salvation.” But such subjects, or at loast the 
majority of them, aro suitable only in particular cases; and the 
ministor must oxcrcisc his own judgment as to tho fit circum¬ 
stances in which to resort to thorn. 

Occasional written excrcisos aro a most useful appendage to 
a Bible-class, and arc contributed readily when tho scholars have 
had a tolorablo education. On tho other hand, if writing and 
spelling are a terror to them, such oxorciscs cannot bo expected, 
except peculiar encouragement bo givon to make tho trial. •• 

It ncods hardly to bo obsorved that for the business of such 
a class, careful preparation is indisponsnblc on the part of tho 
ministor. Nay, something in tho form of written preparation 
* See Appendix A, Section III. 
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may bo urged. To write out tlio leading questions, and inako 
jottings of tho explanations and illustrations employod, will 
commonly bo of very great sorvico. It will be found to freshen 
the business very materially if he can introduce incidents of 
the day or passages from miscellaneous reading to throw light 
on the mattor in hand. Tho trouble that may he taken at first * 
in preparation for such a class will be amply repaid in the 
subsequent years of his ministry. 

Under such a scheme of iustruction, with the blossing of 
God, a minister can hardly fail to train a superior order of 
young peoplo. Only ho must beware of thinking or of leading 
them to think that his chiof object is to instruct. In oponing 
sneb a clasa it ought to bo announced broadly that tho great 
aim is to soenro not their instruction merely, hut thoir salva¬ 
tion. All through, this aim must be kept in mind. The 
opoding prayor must ovor recognise it, and tho young porsons 
should be made to feol that this is looked for. Personal aud 
kindly dealing, ono by one, with tho momhors of a class so con¬ 
ducted is usually of the greatest avail. Decision for Christ is 
often the blessed oonsequcnco, and at an early poriod tho 
young minister is often permitted to reap tho first-fruits of tho 
coming harvost. 

When thus conducted, tho Bible-class becomes the natural 
forerunner of a second mooting for Christian instruction and 
influence—that for young communicants. 

Properly speaking, this is rather a class for Christian influence 
than instruction. The candidate for communion ought to ho 
already woll versed in the fundamental truths of tho gospel; 
and tho spocial business of the communion elass, if there aro so 
many os to require a class, should bo that of dealing with tho 
conscience and tho heart—with a view not imly to provent 
unworthy communicating, but to promote an onlightoned, happy, 
and most prontablo fellowship with Christ at his tablo. But it 
is not easy to secure that no persons shall offer themselves as 
communicants but those who have passed through Biblo-classcs. 
In such a case it soems desirable that the minister shonld 
explain the moro vital questions in the Catechism—such as 
effectual calling, justification, faith in Jesus Christ—making suro 
in this way that the doctrinal foundation is firmly laid. There¬ 
after, it will be well to go over, fully and carefully, the ques¬ 
tions on tho sacraments in general, and that on the Lord’s 
Supper in particular, supplementing the Shorter Catechism by 
tho additional questions in tho Larger; to open up very search- 
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ingly the wordu of institution, dwelling on tlio two act*, first 
tho taldng and then tho eating and drinking , qs tho koy to tho 
wholo ; to road along with this certain vory practical chapters, 
such as John iii. or Ephosians ii., whero tho hoavcnly origin 
and inward natnro of tho Christian lifo aro dourly sot forth, 
closing with a portion of tho Song of Solomon or with tho 
46th Psalm, to illustrate tho moro fragrant aspects of fellowship 
with Christ. 

It is right not only to aim at rousing tho conscience and tho 
heart all through, but specially by conversation aud prayer with 
overy candidate, both at tho beginning and tho closo of the 
class, to endeavour to influence' thorn aright. It is a time 
of remarkable dealing of tho Holy Spirit with tho hearts of 
young persons; tho eonseionco is tondor ) tboy will bear any 
amount of earnest doaling ; it is a sort of liigh-tido in thoir 
spiritual history, a tirno of peculiar sensibility, on tho improve¬ 
ment of which tho most precious results depeud. A short printod 
paper, expressing tho nature of tho profossL . made and tho obli¬ 
gations incurred by communicants, may bo put into tho hands of 
each; and whon tho consent of all parties involved has boon 
obtained to their admission, tho minister and oldcrs will admit 
thorn, commonding them by solemn prayor to tho grace of God. 

Manuals for young oommunicants are abundant, but most 
*ro apt to bewilder the uovico, aud to distract his attention from 
the ono great business of tho Lord’s Supper—rocoiving Christ and 
foeding on him. Tho host manual is tho words of institution (Matt, 
xxvi. 26 ^ 1 Cor. xi. 24). Perhaps tho best commentary on thoso 
words is the question, “What is tho Lord’s Supper? Tho 
boat form of eolf-oxamination, “ What is required of them that 
would worthily partake of tho Lord’s Supper ? ” f Tho best help 
for solving the doubts of tho timid, “ May 0110 who doubteth of 
his being a Christian, or of his due preparation, como to tho 
Lord’s table ? ” { Aud tho best directory for tho snbsequont 

* “The Lord's Supper is a sacrumontwherein, by giving and rocoiving 
broad and nine according to Christ’s appointment, his death is allowed 
forth; and tho woithy receivers aro, not alter u corporal and carnal 
manner, hut by faith, made paifctkota of Christ’s body aud blood, with nil 
his benefits, to thoir spiritual nourishment and growth in grace.” 

t “It is required of thim that would worthily partake of tho Lord's 
Supper that they examine themselves of their knowledge to discern tho 
Lord's body, of.their faith to feed upon Him, of their ropentanco, love, and 
new ohedionco; lost, coming unworthily, they eat and drink judgment to 
themselves.” , , 

£ “ Ono who doubtoth of his beipg in Christ, or of his duo preparation 
to the sacrament of tho Lord’B Supper, may have true interest in Christ, 
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improvomont of tho ordinanco is tho anewor in the Lurgoi 
Catechism to tho quostion, “What is tho duty of Christians 
aftor thoyhavo rocoivod tho sneraraontof tho Lord’s Suppor?”* 

Bnt it may happen that persons pccnliarly situated offor 
thcmsolvcs, particularly to tho missionary-minister, in whoso 
case somo modifications of tho ordinary mothod must bo resorted 
to. Whon grown-up persons well advancod in life make appli¬ 
cation, tho minister’s duty is often moat difficult. It is pecu¬ 
liarly difficult if thoro ho a want of spiritual porcoption in tho 
npplicnnts, an inability to comprehond tho very meaning of tho 
now birth, accompanied, as that ofton is, by tho feeling that tho 
roluctanco of tho ministor to admit thorn is based on somo 
suspicion that tboy aro living in wickodnoss, or on- somo 
porsonal disliko to thcmsolvos. A tendor-heartod minister, 
placod in this dilemma, is most dooply to bo felt for. If 
possiblo, lot him co-operato with tho oldcrs, and got thorn to 
share tho responsibility, for it is not right that ho should boar 
it alono. If ovon elders linvo not spirituality enough to sympa- , 
thiso with him, what can romain for him but to throw himself 
moro unrosorvodly than ovor upon his Master, and from Him 
seek not only direction, but also the spirit of a mingled tondcr- 
noss and faithfulness ? 

In gonernl, considerable allowance ought to be roado for 
persons in mature lifo. Allowance should be mado for that 
feeling of reserve which holds so many in bondage and keeps 
their hearts so closo; for that nervous excitement which, evon 
under a stolid look and mannor, may bo embarrassing and 
bewildering them; and for that sense of shame which is gendered 
by tho fact of their coming comparatively so late in life— 

though ho bo not jot assured thereof, and in God's account hath it, if ho 
bo duly affected with tho approhonsion of the want of it, and unfeignedly 
desires to be found in Christ, and to depart from nil iniquity, in which 
case (because promises aro made, and this sacrament is appointed for tho 
relief ovon of weak and doubting Chrislions) ho is to bewail his unbelief, 
and labour to havo doubts resolved; and so doing, ho may and ought to 
come to tho Lord's Supper, lhat ho may he further strengthened.” . 

* *.* Tho duty of Christians . . . is seriously to consider how thoy havo 
behaved themselves therein, and with what success: if they find quicken¬ 
ing and comfort, to bless God for it, beg tho continuance of it, watch 
against relapses, fulfil their vows, and encourage themselves to a frequent** 
attendance on that ordinanco : hut if they find no present bonefit, more 
exactly to roviow their preparation to, and carriago at, tho sacrament: in 
both which if they can approve themselves to God and their own con¬ 
sciences, thoy aro to wait for the fruit of it in duo time: hut if they seo 
thoy havo failed in either, they are to ho humbled, and to attend upon it 
afterwards with moro care and diligence.” 
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acknowledging thoreby their past romissnoss. When we read 
tho accounts of tho baptism of John the Baptist, or of tho 
admissions into tho Church by tho Apostlos, wo porcoivo that 
they acted on tho principle of seldom shutting tho door against 
those who applied. The circumstances of tho tirnos are not 
quite parallel; to make application in those times was more of 
a test than it is now. But without sanctioning the practico of 
indiscriminate admission to tho Lord’s Supper, in all eases 
whero tho dcsiro to bocomc a communicant is expressed with 
apparent honesty by an adult, it ought, wo think, to bo treatod 
with tho largest measure of charity. Lot tho dealings with tho 
conscienco bo as ^earnest and faithful as possible; but lot an 
absoluto refusal bo tho rosult only of a elear and insuperable 
sense of duty. It wore a hard thing to keep from tho Supper 
some sin-worn soul, that can say bnt little about itsolf oxcept 
that it is hungry and would fain tasto tho broad of life. 

Tho question is often put with eagerness, On what gronnds 
ought tho ministor to deeido whether or not to recommond tho 
admission of applicants to tho Supper? Tho answer to this 
question is virtually to bo found in tho provioco which our 
Church assigns to each of tho threo parties who ought to take 
part in examining him, previous to his admission—the ministor, 
the elders, and tho applicant himself. It is tho duty of the 
ministor to oxaraino into his knOwlodgo ; it is tho province of 
the elders to oxamine into his life and conversation; and it is 
tho province of tho applicant himself to examino into the state 
of his heart. “ Examino yourselves whether ye bo in tho faith.” 
Tho ministor is not, therefore, called on to como to a decision in 
favour of the applicant groundod on, tho stato of his heart. But 
though not entitled to decide this question authoritatively, as 
tho ground of his admission, ho is both entitled and bound in a 
friendly way to warn and exhort all not to como to tho table 
unless thoy heliove that they have in their hoarts acceptod the 
offor of the gospel. Moro particularly in tho caso of the young ; 
having watched over thorn as a nurse watches ovor hor children, 
ho cannot but ’havo formed an opinion on tho stato of their 
hearts, and it is seldom that a young candidate would he so 
reokless as to pross forward in opposition to tho friendly counsol 
of the minister. Thcro is no duty in the discharge of which 
faithful and loving ministers have moro searchings of heart, or 
aro more powerfully reminded of tho source of true preparation 
—“Not by might, nor by powor, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts ”,(Zech. iv. 0;. 


CHAPTER XVII, 

pastoral engagements and meetings. 

U NDER this head wo purposo to ombraeo threo classes oi 
pastoral duties: 1. Thoso connected with marriages, bap* 
tiams, deaths, and similar occasions. 2. Weok-day meetings 
for prayer, exposition of Scripture, and promotion of an interest 
in missions. 8. Occasional special mootings for promoting a 
revival of roligion and elevating the standard of Christian life 
and practice. 

I. It is a noteworthy fact that the duty of the minister 
brings him into special contact with his peoplo at every im¬ 
portant crisis in thoir family history. If thoir minds bo too 
dull and sluggish in thoir ordinary moods, they are shaken up 
into moro activity on these unusual occasions, and presont to 
an earnest ministor a greater susceptibility of impression. Ho 
who watches for souls will be caroful of theso opportunities, and 
try much to turn them to profitable account. 

To begin with Marriage. The minister has nofr only a right 
to be prosont, but his services are indispensable, except on 
those rare occasions when peoplo aro satisfied with the ministry 
of tho Registrar. In Scotland, whore marriages are frequently 
eelobrated in private houses, some pains is needed on the part 
of tho officiating ministor to givo to tho sorvico its proper lone. 
Mot on occasion of a marriago festivity, peoplo liko to dwell on 
its bright8omo aspect, and were a minister to set himself right 
in opposition to tho festive eurront in which their feolingR flow, 
ho would only provoko an unprofitable and unpopular collision. 
Yet, on the other hand, evon marriago 1ms a gravo and solemn 
side; the commencement of life’s journey, even by the first 
pair in Eden, was a solomn as well as a gladsomo event. It is 
so even still; and tlio skilful minister will find, beneath the 
fostivo current that bubbles an^ glitters on tho surfaco, a deeper 
feeling that'will awake to his call. To this more solomn spirit 
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ho makos his appeal during the formal sorvico; and it will not 
only not bo out of placo for him, but actually in kcoping with 
tho purpose of his prcsonco, if ho ondcavodrs to keep it from 
boing trampled on all tho timo ho is thero. Tho view thus 
brought out may operate as a chook on that oxcoss of frivolity 
which auoh occasions aro apt to breed, and tond to soouro that 
ohastoning of joy with a moro solemn fooling which is appjro- 
priato to a life so short and so choqnered as this, whoro oven 
thoy that havo wivos must bo as though thoy had not, and they 
that rojoice as though thoy rejoiced not, because tho fashion of 
this world passoth away. 

Tho pqjrformanco of marriage is ono of tho occasions in tho 
Scottish Church when, missing something of a liturgical form, 
tho minister is lod to construct ono for himself. Tho nocossity 
of brovity, noatnoss, and point makes this almost indispensable. 
A lumbering adarof*’ and lomboring prayers aro nevor moro 
completely out of keeping. Tho service ought to begin with a 
short prayer, acknowledging God as the God alike of providonco 
and of graco, casting ourselves as sinners on his morcy, and 
imploring his blessing, especially in connection with his own 
ordinance of marriage. Tho address ought to bo founded on 
tho passago in tho Old Testamont whoro marriage is instituted, 
and one pother of tho passagos in the Now whioh lay down 
tho duties of the Christian husband and wifo. TVhatovor 
counsols aro foundod on *theso ought to be brief, and may 
probably bo best directed to impress the importance of seeking 
God’s blossing, as tho ono indispensable condition of all truo 
happiness, prosperity, and peaco. Tho question to tho brido 
and bridegroom bught to bo put in a solomn tone, and with a 
specifio recognition of thoir being in tho prosonco of God; and 
when they are doclarod to be marriod persons, tho declaration 
ought to bo made in his name and by his authority. The 
concluding prayor will invoke tho Divino blousing on tho marriod 
oouplo in all their interests, on soul and body, on thoir basket 
and on thoir storo, on their going out and on thoir coming in; 
and will specially recognise tho familios of both, as well as tho 
othor families represented by thoso present. Tho apostolic 
benediction will appropriately conclude tho service, tho whole 
of which neod not occupy moro than a few minutes. 

Baptisms, as conducted in tho Presbytorian Church, afford an 
opportunity to the minister to stir his pooplo up on one of the 
most important of practical duties, reaching out to an oxtent tc 
which no limits can bo assigned. Tho only parties whoso ro- 
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sponsibility ia publicly recognised being the parents, the minister 
is called, both in privato doalings and in public exhortations, to 
proas their consciences with their obligation and privilege to 
bring up their children in.tho nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. In th^ baptismal address something of uniformity is 
almost indisj^usable, the parents having a right to know bo- 
forehand the obligations that are to be laid upon them. This 
address ought to bo avowedly*foundod on Scripture, and may 
be rendored more impressive by reference both to the beacons 
and examples which Scripturo contains. In our churches it is 
usual to address the father alono, but it would be an improve¬ 
ment, as in some othor churches, if the f&thor and Iho.mother 
were together; and in any case, health permitting, the presence 
of/the mother also is most desirable, as hor heart is usually 
more susceptible on the subject of her infant’s welfare, and her 
influence in training him is far inoro constant and usually more 
powerful. 

At Funei aU tho official services of the minister are again 
required. The policy of the Scottish Reformers to toocr up, roet 
and branch, those practices of- Popery which had proved most 
mischievons in fostering superstition, and leading people away 
from the true ground of salvation, led thorn to disepurago all 
religious servicos at tho burial of tho dead. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, wo have been receding from this extreme position, and 
now it is customary to havo reading of the Scriptures and 
prayer when the mourners aro met, occasionally prayer at tho 
grave, and' not unfrequontly, when the persons are of mark in 
tho congregation, funeral sermons or allusions te the departed. 
Nor do we see any danger in tlieso practices, so long as we 
keep up sound teaching in our pulpits on all the great matters 
of the faith. There is no difficulty in the selection of appro¬ 
priate passages from Scripture. But thoro is some danger of 
letting the prayer bocomo an eloge on tho dead; and here tho 
greatest caution must be used. In tho case of persons well 
knewn for their consistent Christian character, the company are 
prepared to join in thanksgiving for graco bestowed by God 
upon them. In tho case of others they can only hesitato, 
and should tho officiating ministor be too pronounced, they 
will he perplexed, but they will not be able to join in such 
a prayer. Even at funerals the minister must pray as the 
mouthpiece of tho company, and abstain from expressing vioWs 
in which it is not reasonable to expect tlmt they shall bo able 
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The delivery of funeral ser.nons, or the making of allnsions to 
deceased members from the pulpit, ought to bo carefully re¬ 
stricted to the case of persons who by loftiness of Christian 
character or by eminent services to the church will be generally 
admitted to deserve the recognition, \yhon such a practice 
becomes promiscuous, or when it is extended to all persons in 
a high social position, it loses its effect; jealousy is apt to be 
roused; when any are passed over, and men of very mixed 
character are liable to be canonized, about whom, perhaps,*the 
loss that is said the better. 

When death occurs in a houso, the minister is expected to bo 
in close communication with the bereaved family, comforting 
thorn as he may, be able, and urging them to take those Boiomn 
views of life, death, and eternity, which such an event is fitted 
to urge. But the true servant of God will never be satisfied 
with the performance of his more official service on such occa¬ 
sions. Regarding them as seasons when special accoss is 
afforded to the hearts of his people, and when the door is 
opened by Providence for near and earnest dealings with the 
soul, ho will strive to press the truth home with peculiar 
fervour. The fact that the minister is so closely related to every 
occasion of joy and especially of sorrow in the history of his 
flock, while it is greatly fitted to endear him to them, gives him 
a hold and a power of usefulness which ought never to be 
overlooked. 

j Nor ought he. to confine his Christian offices to the more 
recognised and open occasions of this kind. The watchful eye 
and tho watchful heart of the truo minister* will notice when a 
son or a daughter is about to leave homo for school, or college, 
or business, or it may bo to settle in a distant colony; and 
regarding'that occasion as not less really a crisis in the history 
of the family than, a birth or a death, will take the opportunity 
to offer his friendly Counsel to tho departing member, and carry 
them all to tho mercy-scat to implore the guidance and tho 
blessing of the Ood of Bethel. In publie prayer, too, without 
obtruding particular cases, ho may cause the petitions ho offers 
to embrace such various providential circnmstances as are seldom 
far removed from the earnest feelings of some members of his 
flock. It is vory certain that a living chord will thus bo struck ; 
and whilo the minister is prized and loved for his sympathy, his 
prayers will be backed by fervent Amens issuing from the inmost 
sanctuary of their hearts. 

II. The next olass of pastoral duties to # which we shall advorl 

i k • 
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is that of meetings for prayer, reading tho Scriptures, and 
collateral objects. V ** 

Ever since tho evangelical revival of the last forty ^ears, 
some such meetings hatfo sprung up wherever there was any 
manifestation of religious earnestness. It must be downed, 
however, that in many cases thoy have not assumed a very 
definite shape, and that where the first fresh fooling out of 
which they sprang has subsided, the effort to keep them up has 
often been a laborious one. 

In many cases the true conception of a “ prayer-meeting ” 
has pot yet been roalised. The meeting so tormed is generally 
little olso than a diluted odition of a pulpit service. It may bo 
doubted whetherThis meeting, as it.is often conducted, has in 
it the elements of permanent vigour. It is a kind of cross 
between the cottage lecture, the prayer-meeting proper, and 
the pulpit service—without what is most valuable in any. It 
is better, if possible, to keep these separato, and let eaoh possess 
its characteristic features. 

The cottage lecture derives its special charm from its domestic 
character, being a meeting of a few neighbouring families to 
hear tho Word and join in praise and prayer. It is family 
worship on a larger scale. It has a kind of hallowing effect on 
the house and on tho neighbourhood ; the simplicity, ease, and 
affectionateness of the service have a groat charm, especially 
for the rural mind, and it tends; perhaps, to gender more of a 
kindly, neighbourly, Christian spirit than oven the Lord’s Day 
service, where many of the people are unacquainted, and. a 
distant feeling towards one another must to some degree 
prevail. 

Of tho prayer-meeting proper we have had more character-, 
istic samples among us of late years in connection with tho 
revival of religion. Such meetings are roally for prayer; many 
Christian friends take part, and the prayers are like arrows 
from tho bow of the mighty, jets of petition darting up. to 
heaven. Intercession is a prominent and very blessed feature 
of such meetings, as it ought to be of all prayer-meetings. 
Intercession warms and oxpandB the heart, and tends to deepen 
the spirit out of which it springs. It is a favoured congregation 
that can keep up such a meeting, leaving to the minister the 
duty of simply guiding the proceedings and drawing out the 
gifts and graces of his people. * 

A woek-day congregational lecture entails a very great addi¬ 
tional lftbonr on a minister, and, whore all the other pastoral 
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duties are laboriously performed, is too exhausting to he looked 
for. Men with groat facility of preaching may be able to over¬ 
take it, and to produce a disconrso equal to those of the Lord’s 
Day; but the temptation to slipshod preparation and crude 
performance is too great in ordinary cases. . There seems to be 
no reason, however, why in towns a number of ministers should 
not combine, and taking a weekly lecture in turn, bestow their 
host strength upon it. The roason why such services havo 
often died out is, that thoso who have takon part in them have 
not given their host strength to thorn, and instead of producing 
what was hotter, have been content with a weaker service than 
usual. 

It may happen that for a time the minister finds it impossible 
to get members of the congregation of lively and earnest spirit 
to aid him in conducting a real prayer-meeting. Tho training 
of the youngor men is a work of timo, and meanwhile, in any 
meeting for prayer, the duty falls chiefly on himself. When it 
must bo so, he ought still to study, as far as possible, to make 
the mooting answer to its nnmo. His prayers ought not to be 
mero general devotions, but pleadings for tho various classes of 
his flock, and for the various objects in which tho congregation 
has an interest. His address ought to be directed, moro than 
on ordinary occasions, to promote the spirit of devotion. The 
peoplo ought to be able to feel, ns they leave, that business has 
been done at the throne of grace, and to expect that in answer 
to such pleadings blossings will descend from above. It will 
be found, too, that when prayer assumes such a form at the 
prayor-moetings, it will by-and-by acquiro more of it in the 
church. Every thoughtful minister will readily understand 
how important all this is. Tho Christian people of Scotland 
havo got tho character of being intensely fond of proaching, but 
not of praying. And undoubtedly there is a measure of truth in 
the charge. 

A prayer-meeting for missionary objects is highly desirable 
and important, probably onco a month. To givo it variety and 
special intorest, tidings from tho mission-field should be given 
in some shape. But nothing can be more dry or cheerless 
than tho mere reading of long letters from a Missionary Record. 
Pains must be takon to excito an intorest in what is read. Ex¬ 
planations must be given, if necossary, about the place, the 
missionary, and the people. The narrative must be skilfully 
linked on to something that is stirring in the people’s minds. In 
some oases there aro narratives so absorbing that they require 
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no comment; such, however, are exceptional. Such a service 
might at times take the place of an ordinary sermon; and 
generally, in the ordinary services of the sanctuary, a much 
higher place than has been common ought to bo given to the 
great missionary enterprise. The hearts of the whole people 
ought to be directed habitually, and not by moro spasmodic 
efforts, to the missionary business of the Christian Church, 
so as to be oxpanded by the survoy of tko vast field of boa- 
thenism, and roused to pity, to effort, and to prayor, as St. 
Paul’s was at Athens by tbo sight of the city given wholly to 
idolatry. 

III. Is it over desirable and proper to have special meetings 
with a view to deepen and concentrate religious feeling, and to 
bring about a rovival ? For such meetings some persons have 
a groat horror, while to others they are the objects of the 
utmost delight. Not a few worthy persons, of the moro orderly 
and correct stamp, regard thorn as mere emanations of fanaticism, 
and think that if encouragement is to bo given to the illiterate 
und-impetuous men that often come to tho front on such occa¬ 
sions, Divine service will degenerate into mero sensuous oxcite- 
ment, and conscience and roason will be drivon off tho field by 
the surging force of spiritual passion. This, of courso, is an 
extremo and thorefore unsatisfactory view; tho subject demands 
to bo examined with more Care and candour. 

It is to bo romarkod, then, that oven where tho Word of God 
is fully and faithfully preached, there is a tcndoricy in congre¬ 
gations to remain at rest. A prcachor who has preached from 
week to week for many years to tho samo people, and who has 
the prospect of doing the samo to tho ond of his lifo, can hardly 
fail to fall into a less urgont tone than ono who is among them 
for one briof day or one brief woek. Tho people, too, mooting 
quietly from week to week, without much outward differ¬ 
ence botween ono wook and another, do not ordinarily feol any 
necessity for immediate action in matters of roligion. Accord¬ 
ingly, want of decision characterizes many persons who are 
not destitute of religious impressions, and who are not far from 
tho kingdom of God. Something is needed to break in on tho 
ordinary monotony and rouso an intonsor feeling. In former 
days, in Scotland, communion occasions wore often turned to 
account iu this way; they were great preaching festivals, and 
such communion sorvices as those of tho Erskmcs wore often 
times of awakening and refreshing. In the highlands, too, the 
same state of things prevailed. But in most parts ol the country 
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the extra services on sacramental occasions havo lost their 
former power, and the manifest tendency is to fewer extra 
services and to more frequent and simple arrangements for the 
communion. Those who dosire to see tho prevalent languor of 
our congregations broken in upon by special efforts to produce 
a livelier Btate of fooling resort to a succession of meetings, 
night after night, for prayer and evangelistic addrosses. But 
the minister ought not to leave such meetings to bo organized 
by others. He ought himself to bo at tho head of thorn, backed 
by the elders and tho more godly and earnest members of tho 
flock. All tho earnost men and women of tho flock should 
enter into a solemn league and covenant, looking for a blessing 
in tho full assurance of. hope, and wrestling, like Jacob, till tho 
blessing come. 

Meetings designed for the purposo of promoting a revival of 
spiritual lifo require to bo organized with raoro skill and care 
than aro often brought to boar on them. In tho first placo, the 
very word “ revival ” indicates that tho first object is to resus¬ 
citate spiritual earnestness in those who havo alroady been 
born of God. It is to rouse them to more vivid impressions of 
Divine truth, moro solemn views of sin and guilt, inoro soul- 
stirring thoughts of the lovo of God and tho graco of Christ, 
more grief and more love for a world lying in wickedness, and 
more intonse prayer for ^the outpouring of tho Holy Spirit. 
And any ministor of th§ Gospel may ho well assured that 
unless his own heart bo stirred in this way, he cannot expect 
that he will be made tho instrument of stirring np tho hearts 
of others. If, howover, by God’s graco, thoro should come to 
tho moro godly part of his flock a spirit of special sensibility, 
prayerfulnoss, and expectation, ho is entitled to regard the timo 
as suitable for an effort on behalf of those who are outside tho 
kingdom, or hovoring about the door. 

It is rocoramondod by somo who havo made a study of such 
movements, that a gradation of subjocts be followed in meet¬ 
ings designed to awakon the careless, and bring them safe 
within tho kingdom of Christ. For tho purpose of awakening, 
such topics as “ the worth of tho soul, the immediate and 
urgent claims of religion, the danger of delay, the death-bed of 
tho sinner, tho.scenes of tho last judgment, tho final separation, 
tho glories of heaven, and tho retributions of eternity,"* aro 

* Pond’s “ Pastoral Theology,” p. 162 (Boston, 1867 ). Dr. Pond has 
given special attontion to this brunch of pastoral work. 
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thought to bo the most suitable. Noxt, it ought to be the aim 
to produce true convictions of sin. The false standards which 
men are wont to regard must be set aside, and the rule brought 
forward, however strict and condemning, by which God will 
judge ns at. the last day. The spirituality and searching 
character of the la*, shoult^bo opened up, and at the same 
time its excellence, fitness, and reasonableness. The aggrava¬ 
tion of sin in neglecting the Son of God, notwithstanding bis 
coming from Heaven to Calvary for men’s salvation, must be 
specially urged. Here agitation, or evon distress of mind, is 
not always a token of genuine conviction; nor can tho convic- 
tion be sufficient eitbor in quality or amount, until it prostrates 
men in the dust as lost sinners before God, who have no pica 
of their own to urge on their behalf, apd must therefore lie 
wholly at his mercy. 

At this stage, it is of great importance to urge the freeness of 
the gospel offer; the completeness of the work of Christ; the 
call of God to the sinner to believe and live; not to work or 
wait indefinitely for some expected improvement on himself, 
bnt to come as lie is, accepting of Christ as all bis salvation and 
all his desire. 

“ Among the dangers incident to the management of a revival 
movement, ono is extrome caution, or fear of overdoing; the 
other is that of pushing the movement too fast, thereby injuring 
its character and bringing it to a speedy close. . . . Tho pastor 
rejoices in the work of begun revival; he feels his own re¬ 
sponsibility imugard to it; his soul is excited and quickened 
under its influence; and be rushes into it under the impression 
that he cannot labour too fast, or do too much in a given time 
for the promotion of so good a cause. The consequence is 
that he goos beyond his strongth, is soon prostrated and unable 
to do anything. Or in his heatod, excited state of mind, he is 
chargeable with indiscretions, which impair his influence and 
hindor tho progress of the work. Ho changes, it may bo, the 
whole character of the revival, and turns it into a scene of 
excitement and extravagance.” # 

An acquaintance With tho best narratives of awakenings, con¬ 
versation with those who have had much to do with thorn, and 
experience of the work itself, aro far better fitted to guide ono 
in the management of them than any general instructions. Tho 
“Narrativeof Surprising Conversions” in Now England by Prc* 


* Pond, p. 172 . 
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sident Edwards is ono of the most interesting, impressive, and 
instructive memoirf evor published. It is eminently worthy of 
the study of every minister, for it combines the view of the 
philosopher and the saint, calm wisdom and deep spirituality, a 
burning desire for the welfare of souls, and a dread of the tares 
which the enemy is eo* ready to sow among the wheat. No 
single work is so well fitted to give one an intelligent view of 
the whole subject of a revival—its rise and progress, its crisis, 
and its decay; its risks and bonefits, its good and evil. The 
life of Asabol Nettleton, the greatest of American revivalists, is 
also full of information and instriiotion, viewing the subject, as 
Nettleton did, from the strictly Calvinistie point, as Finney 
viewed it from the Arminian. Somo of tbo writings of the late 
Isaac Taylor may be noted likowise as bearing on this subject, 
full of Christian wisdom and the results of careful and eandid 
thought. The “Natural History of Enthusiasm” is in the 
main an apology for evangelical earnestness, with a careful 
exposition of the evils that come of it whon allowed to rnn to 
seed. His “ Fanaticism ” indicates kn advanced stage of 
religious degeneracy, when zeal for the Christian cause has 
become mixed with malignant feeling, and resorts to all manner 
of un-Cbristian devices to defeat its foes. 

We have assumed throughout that any religious movement 
of the naturo of a revival must be prosided ovor by the minister 
himself. Somotimes he may be warranted in banding over tho 
management to men of much experience, and much honoured 
by God in the work ; but let those bo rogarded as exceptional 
cases. Evon where tho pastor is most deeply interested in tho 
movemont, it will sometimes be difficult to guido. Congrega¬ 
tions have sometimes been brought to tho vergo 'of extinction 
through tho injudicious management of revivals. In other 
cases they have been singularly built up by a wiser course. 
In an instanco of tho latter sort, whore the congregation was 
doubled in numbers, and more than doubled in fervour and 
fruitfulness, the ministor has told us that he kept his eye open 
to two opposite dangors—that of discouraging tho development 
of life, on tho ono hand, and that of fostoring tho extravagances 
often adhering, but not necessarily cohering, to it, on tho other. 
Ho found great benefit in a recipe which ho callod tho throe 
S’s—Substitute, Snggost, Supplement. If any ono wished a 
hymn of a somewhat ranting kind to bo sung, ho would invite 
tbe people to unito in singing, qniotly substituting a more un- 
oxcoptionnblo hymn; if they proposed an additional meeting at 
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a late hoar of the night, he would suggest that a meeting should 
be held next evening ; if any one gave a one-sided address, he 
would supplement it himself by presenting the other side of the 
question. Thus, avoiding collision with the rushing stream, ho 
contrived to guide it in a useful direction, and when tho waters 
subsided a valuable deposit was left, and over after richer 
clusters hung on the branches of his vines.* 


See Appendix A, Section VI. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ORGANIZATION OF WORK. 

I F the question be asked, To whom does it belong to take an 
active part in tho maintenance of Christian ordinances and 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ ? the answers to the 
question may embrace two extremes. One extrome is, that all 
such work belongs to tho ordained minister; that ho only has 
authority from his Mastor in the kingdom of Christ; and that 
any ono elso who meddles with sacred things intrudes without 
warrant into the sacred enclosure. The other extromo is, that 
all who have themselves boon taught of God are equally entitled, 
nay, bound and obliged, to minister in his kingdom; and that 
for any ono in that kingdom to assume and oxorcise authority 
ovor othors, in virtuo of his having beon ordained by men, is to 
subvert tho Master’s order, and to hinder the full edification of 
the community. The ono system, while it no doubt secures 
order and regularity, tends to restrict tho service of Christ to 
certain formal acts, and oxcludes Christians not ordained from 
all sorvico in the house of God, except what is menial and 
mechanical; the other, whilo affording ample scope for the 
exercise of gifts, makes no provision for order and authority, 
and tends to occlosiastical anarchy. Tho best systom must bo 
ono which combines both objects—secures order and authority, 
through office-bearers placed over tho congregation, and yet 
affords free scope for the exercise of all their gifts and graces 
by those who aro moved from above to help tho cause of Christ. 

Tho Presbyterian system, which just moans the government 
of the Church by presbyters, when duly ordered and developed, 
tends to securo this double object. It is-based on tho principle 
of “many members in ono body, and nil members not having 
the same office.” It does not hold that the gifts bestowed by 
tho Hoad of the Church for tho spiritual welfare of the body 
arc all concentrated in ono individual; but, ou the contrary, 
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that they are distributed more or less throughout the members, 
and that scope for their orderly oxercise ought to be freely 
afiofded. It maintains, indeod, that over evory congregation 
thore ought to ho one man ■who has been specially trained for 
the work of tho ministry, and separated from socular pursuits 
in ordor that he may give his whole time and strength to tho 
duties of his offico. Tho right and warrant for this is partly 
that thoro woro such men in tho Church of the Now Testament, 
and partly that experionce is evor teaching that thoy are indis¬ 
pensable for the permanent order and odification of tho Church. 
But howover competent by natural gifts and spiritual graco any 
man may be to occupy tho chief seat in a Christian synagoguo, 
it is ont of the question to suppose that he possesses all the 
gifts, and that no other member possesses any. In the flock 
of that very ministor thore may he somo men who excel as 
judges of character, able to detect false pretence, and to form a 
just estimate of truo worth > some may have an unusual gift in 
prayer; some, of vory sympathetic heart, may be specially 
fitted for ministering to tho sick and afflicted ; others have tho 
faculty of winning tho confident of strangers, or of persons not 
connectod with the flock ; othord have a happy knack of instruct¬ 
ing tho young; some have a great turn for evangelistic efforts ; 
others aro interested in tho improvement of tho psalmody ; and 
soihe, endowed with rare persevering energy, will go on with the 
most trying work after others havo abandoned it in doBpair. 
According to the constitution of tho Presbyterian Church, certain 
qualified men, engaged in secular pursuits, ought to be selected 
and ordainod to otfico in tho congregation ; while others, though 
not ordained, ought to bo recognised, directed, and superin¬ 
tended in their efforts to do good. 

Two classes, olders and deacons, are specially recognised jn 
tho Now Testament as ordained. In overy congregation thero 
was a body of elders, to whom tho spiritual ovorsight of tho 
congregation was committod. They are always spoken of in 
tho plural number. Tho ministor, indeed, is but an eldor 
(1 Pet..v. 1), specially trained, ho^vevei^nd specially sot apart 
for the service of tho Church, and therefore entitled to presido;; 
especially at tho dispensation of word and sacraments, but 
differing from tho othor olders, not in the nature of his offico,. 
hnt in the extont of his qualifications. Tho spiritual authority 
of the Church is sharod by tho ministor and tho elders, 
Whilo, therefore, tho lay olders of a congregation (that is, those 
not soparated from secular callings) are to concede to tho 
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minister those duties for which his tmining and standing espe¬ 
cially qnalify him, they are to do what thoy can through their 
oyfri gifts for the spiritual welfare of the congregation over 
which they bear rule equally with him. In like manner, though 
in Another sphero, deacons woro ordained, in the time of the 
apostles (Acts vi. 6), for tho administration of tho tomporal 
affairs of tho Church. In the Presbyterian Church, however, 
where tho office of tho deacon is rogarded as instituted for the 
management of secular intorosts, it has not been held imperative 
to^ordain deacous under all circumstances. On this point tho 
pfactiee varies. What we are concerned to romark is, that every 
duly-equipped congregation possesses a body of ordainod office¬ 
bearers, by whom, with tho fullest regard to ordor and authority, * 
provision is mado for tho exerciso of gifts and graces that tend 
edification. 

* But it is evident from tho New Testament that elders and 
beacons, though the only persons who are said to diavo boen 
formally ordainod, were not tho only persons who were allowed 
-to labour in tho Church. The lGtli chaptor of Homans 
contains tho Apostle's greeting to many men and women who 
wore labouring in the Church at Rome. There is no reason to 
f suppose that all these wero expressly ordainod. At tho top of 
£ tho list is Phobe—a servant or deaconess of the Church at 
Cenchroa, but of whom wo bavo iro reason to beliovo that sho 
was ordained. Priscilla and Aquila, a married couplo, come 
f. next, the wife’s name preceding tho husband’s. It is oxtromely 
r improbably that tho long list of activo men and women that 
. follows were persons who hail all been ordained to office. But 
t all of them wero activoly using their abilities for tho advance¬ 


ment of tho kingdom, and in so doing thoy wero not only 
recognised but^pU^mendod by the Apostle. It follows that in 

* every well-equippt^bobgrcgjjtion, in additioif those oxpressly 
qrdained, but undh^tjj^KsAtlction and suporTtyondenco, thoro 
ought to be n body;^«c)iyo porkers, ongagofep tho various 
bperations of ChrUtiaif^b|^nd ; zeal which the^circumstances 
cftll for. In many. |uph%9n5\og!itions wo find a body of 

h Sunday-school teochent or’qfhelpefs in a children’s church ; a 

* tody of district visitor’s gfiyqurfg men's association, a missionary 

association, a psalmody association, a school committee, and a 
n^thers* meeting. 1$ is right/ that all these should bo both 
roepgnised and superintended by the office-bearers. Their 

fenjjr ought to bo embraced in the prayors of tho congregation, 
au4>ijt ought to bo mado plain that they are not more free 
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lancei, but that they labour under the warm wing and paternal 
guidance of the Churoh. 

/it is not very easy to draw a line in theory between the 
services which are peculiar to the minister and those which 
may lawfully bo performed by othor members of a congregation. 
And as the line cannot easily be drawn in theory, it is not 
desirable to make it hard and fast in practice. It is evident 
that the apostles did not confine tho deacons to serving tables, 
but allowed them, when qualified, to preach the word. Nor 
does it seem at all wise to try to shut the mouths of zealous 
men who on the streets, or at mission-meetings, try to address 
their fellow-sinners on the things of salvation. So long as no 
real interference with the stated functions of tho ministry takes 
place, and so long as tho proceedings are practically though it 
may be indirectly under the iufluence of the Church, it seems 
undesirable to interfero with tho efforts of zealous men. 
Christian zeal at a white heat is so rare a quality, that even if 
it should be somowhat eccentric, it is well, if possible, to givo 
it line. The real danger is connected with a clasp of men who 
are hot under tho superintendence of any Churcli, who do^not 
believe in tho Divine appointment of a regular ministry, and 
who are more givon to deny its authority and undermino its 
influence than to accept its superintendence. But if moro 
scope were afforded within for the labours of ardent and zealous 
men, thero would be less opportunity for their subverting 
church order by operations without. 

Bnt thero are other grounds on which this plan of co-opera¬ 
tion in Christian work by all who have any fitness for it is to 
bo encouraged in congregations. It is worthy of being earnestly 
fostered on the ground of its extraordinary benefit to tho 
workers ^omselvos. It is, indeed, a very important and 
valuable moans of graco. To be doing good to others is one 
of the best means of getting good to one's self. “Ho that* 
watereth shall bo watored also himsolf” (Prov. xi. 20). Thero 
is an analogy hero between tho natural aucLthe spiritual life., 
It is not merely by a process of direct nursing that the natural 
life becomes vigorous aud robust. The man that confinos him- 
solf to tho house, that feeds on tho tonderest dainties, that 
strives by every art to keep himself from draughts and damp, 
and on days entirety favourable takes a cautious airing at mid¬ 
day, is never strong. Bono and musclo arc not developed by 
snch treatment. If he would, become strong, tho coddling 
system must be abandoned, and his energies thrown into some 
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pursuit external to himself , in following which his fibre may 
become firm and his organs vigorous. The analogy is but an 
imperfect one, but it may serve to set Christian men and women 
on their guard against the idea that a process of direct nursing,- 
without the addition of some Christian occupation oxternal to 
themselves, is tho true way to preservo arid develop their spi¬ 
ritual life. The most vigorous Christian men have found some 
such work not only beneficial but necessary. Dr. Chalmers 
had always a list of a few poor people among whom he 
visited, and Dr. Arnold of Bugby used to say that tho two hest 
safeguards against spiritual dcclonsion were prayer and visiting 
amongjthe poor. Is there not something similar at the bottom 
of St. James’s celebrated definition, “ Puro religion and unde¬ 
filed before God and tho Father is this,.to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their afllictiou, and to keep himsolf unspotted 
from tho world ” (James i. 27). , 

Constituted as men are, they scorn to roquiro something over 
and abovo the direct instigation of duty, or the direct action of 
tho highost spiritual motives, to carry them along the way of 
holiness, and stimulate them to tho exercise of the highost 
graces. In ordinary life it helps a man to bo moral and self- 
controlled, that he has others to care for who are physically 
weaker than himself; and in this arrangement wc see a wise 
provision of tho God of Providence. In the spiritual life it 
helps a Christian to he self-denied, that he has others to watch 
over who are spiritually weaker thnn himsolf; and in this 
arrangement wo see a wise provision of the God of graco. Lot 
us illustrate onr position, first, by-reference to one of tho more 
mechanical of tho Christian graces (although it is also, in its 
true exerciso, much more than mochanical)—the giving of 
money to Christian objects. It is seldom that a mere scum 0 / 
duty leads a rich Christian to bo very liberal. But give him an 
intorcst iu some definite Christian enterprise—attach him to 
some special mission or charity, where ho sees or knows what 
is doingvjyid what needs to bo done—his heart will bo enlarged, 
and lysnaud will open with his heart, till he hocomes a proverb 
for generosity. It is the same with tho graco of prayer. Can any 
one fancy that the Apostlo Pnul would have prayed as ho did if 
he had prayod only for himself? Tho fact of his having so 
many more to pray for drew out his dosires, and kept him for 
ovor repairing to the throne of graco—a duty which in othor 
circumstances^ho might have sometimes neglected. 

Tho some -thing holds true of other graces, and of tho 
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Christian life generally. The bare sense of duty, or the direct 
view of the uusecn, has not a sufficient impulsive force on the 
souls of most men. It is & great ndvautago to ho associatod 
with religious work. It is useful to have their interests and 
sympathies drawn to some definite enterprise. At tho same 
time, thero is a risk in this direction as woll as a benefit. Tho 
risk is, the substitution of a kind of ecclesiastical activity for 
porsonal and earnest godliness. A certain fussinoss about 
church business may come practically to bo regarded as a certifi¬ 
cate of saiutship. Intonse sectarianism may bo sqbstitutod for’ 
self-denying Christianity. Such a course is not less disastrous 
to oursolvos than misleading to the world. It is a miserable 
thing to lead tho men of the world to suppose, when wo invito 
them to join ns, that we just invito them to take a prominent 
place in certain church organizations, instead of inviting them 
to unite with us in trying to love and follow Jesus in every 
holy grace and beautiful habit of his spotless life. Connection 
with the Church, whether in tho fellowship of worship or in the 
fellowship of work, is but a means to an end ; and that ond is, 
“ the perfecting of the saints, till we all come in tho unity of 
the faith, and of tho knowledge of the Sou of God, unto a porfect 
man, unto tho moasure of tho stature of the fulness of Christ ” 
(Eph. iv. 12, 18). 

These views as to Christian usefulness are not of secondary 
but of primary importance for a living and thriving Church ; and 
in order that they may bo duly impressed on the people they 
ought to have no insignificant place among the lessons of the 
pulpit. They constitute a topic that should bo frequently 
handled ; indeed, it is not too much to say, that it ought to bo 
one of tho marked topics of tho pulpit, one of tho subjects on 
which tho preacher may say, “To writo” (or to speak) “tho 
samo things unto you, to mo indeed is not grievous, but for you 
it is safe” (Phil. iii. 1). It should be tho aim of the preachor 
to indoctrinate his people with this view of Christian duty and 
privilege, and to got them to regard it as one of the arrange¬ 
ments most necessary for tho welfaro of tho Church,-and for 
making her tho blessing which she might' ho, and ought to be, 
to tho world. Without going out of his way, tho earnest 
minister will find many such opportunities. Tho parable of tho 
talents; tho parablo of the labourers standing idle in tho 
market-place ; the mission of tho seventy disciples by our Lord, 
apart from tho twolve apostles; the commendations bestowed 
in the Epistles on the many men and women who served thd 
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Church ; the counsels given us to exhort one anothor, to edify 
ono another, to bear ono another’s bnrdons, to look not overy 
man on his own things, but overy man also on the things of 
others; the example of Ohrist who camo not to bo ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give his life a rimsom for many; 
the genius of the Christian religion, where ho who is the ser¬ 
vant of all is tho greatest of all; the analogy of an army whoro 
not tho commanding officer alone, but each soldier, is expoetod 
to fight; the necessities of the world; tho necessities of the 
Church ; tho danger to Christians themselves of a state of stag¬ 
nation, and the numberless blessings of a stato of activity;— 
with related topics so pointed and so numerous as these, the 
minister will find no want of opportunity to press this theme. It 
is quite true that with a class of his people he will find. it any¬ 
thing but popular. Ronben will prefor to abide in the shcop- 
.cotes, Gilead beyond Jordan, Asher on the seashore, and Dan 
in ships (Judges v. 1C, 17). The selfish and the worldly will 
resent the summons to bestir themselves and come to the holp 
of the Lord. Bnt lot not the minister be disheartened by a 
growl or a grumble. Deeper down, in the conscience of tho 
objector, is a voice of approval, and there are times whon even 
such persons fcol a sort of pride in the zeal of their minister and 
the activity of his people. Only pride is not the feeling to bo 
onconragcd or tolerated. Lot the spirit of self-satisfaction and 
pride get a footing in a vigorous congregation, alas for all that 
is lovely and of good report 1 Tho hest wine, according to tho 
proverb, turns to the sourest vinegar; and the best gracos, 
whether in an individual or in a congregation, when thus per¬ 
verted, become tho most odious vices. 

But it is time to address oursolvcs to tho more practical aspect 
of tho subject. How is tho ministor to go about this work of 
organization—how are tho several agents to bo selected and 
trained for this work, and bow is tho whole system to be main¬ 
tained in vigour and efficiency ? But I must honestly confess 
that I shrink considerably from approaching this view of tho 
subject, because, in truth, it is too much to expect that tho 
minister shall carofully and zealously porform the . laborious 
duties of his pulpit and his pastorate, and at the same time be 
tho originator and tho mainspring of a great system of evan¬ 
gelistic operations. Congregations must speedily contemplate 
arrangements that will give their ministor some relief in pnlpit 
and pastoral labour, if it is expected of him to superintend tho 
varied machinery now so frequently at work in connection with 
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congregational and territorial purposes. In the Church of 
England no minister in a charge of any magnitude hears tho 
whole burden both of congregational and parochial work. 

But suppose this difficulty to ho got over—suppose the minis¬ 
ter full of the desire to havoan aotivo congregation, and anxious 
to begin tho varied operations—bow is he to sot about the work ? 
In tho first place, lot him pray about it, and about every part of* 
it, and about every agent that may bo asked to tako part* in it, 
and about everything that may bo undertaken by each. Let him 
seek to have tho feeling deeply impressed on himself and all his 
coadjutors that this is not a warfare which ho has begun on his 
own ohargos—that it is the Mastor’s work, on whioh they may 
oxpcct the Master’s countenance if only it bo directed to tho 
advancement of his glory. Furthor, let him ho careful to consult 
tho office-bearers of the congregation. It may bo that tho 
ciders wilfhavo little to say about it; they may have no help 
and no counsel to offer, and asking thoiradvicoaud countonanoe 
may ho a mere form, without practical rosult. But, on the other 
hand, there may bo both counsel and help, and in any case 
there is such a tendency in men to complain if they aro not 
sufficiently recognised in any undertaking, that it is always well 
to cut off all occasion for such complaint. 

Suppose, then, that tho elders devolve tho active promotion 
of tho work on tho minister, the first thing he may have to 
settle is—tho operations to bo undertaken. This, of course, will 
depend , on tho nature of tho case, tho character of tho popula¬ 
tion, and tho composition of tho flock. In general it is desirahlo 
to proceod cautiously, lotting ono branch of operations bo protty 
well established and consolidated before other branches aro 
bogun. Whother the work bo a work of teaching, or of 
visiting, or of taking a part in meetings, tho minister must not 
expect to find a sufficient staff of agents duly qualified at once. 
It will bo well for him if ho can find ono or more capablo of 
entering into tho work intelligently, of giving it a tono, and of 
setting an oxamplo to tho rest. But with regard to many he 
must lay his account with tho need of a tolerably long process 
of education. Moreover, tho minister must not expect that his 
pooplo aro to enter heartily at once into all that interests him, 
or aro to rush to offor their servicos tho moment he announces 
that ho has need of thorn. He must take special means for 
awakening their interest. 

And here it may bo useful for us to consider what it is that 
gives to some ministers the remarkable power they possess of 
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securing the services of others. We say of somo men that 
they have a xomatkablo power of organization. They succeed 
wonderfully in getting others, to work with them. What is the 
secrot of this success ? Not mere zeal, not more activity 

e these are included), bnt a combination of qualitios 
»g of careful study. Of theso the following may be 
noted: 1. A clear aim and a firm will; tho minister having 
a dofinite object which ho can easily state and get others to 
understand, and holding firmly to it till it bo attained. 2 . 
Great readiness for personal labour; for a leader must not 
spare himself, but be forward in personal service. 8. Judg¬ 
ment and tact in finding out wbat other people are most fit 
for, and attaching them accordingly. 4 . Elasticity and fertility 
of resource, capacity of adapting himself to circumstances. 
5. Friendly interest in those whom he associates with him, a 
capacity to mako common work a stepping-stone to mutual 
friendship, confidence, and affection. In a word, personal 
attracliveness and power to interest. 

Further, the minister is not to deem it enough merely to 
/ annonnee from Che pulpit the project he has on hand and his 
reasons for taking it up. He must first of all try to talk freely 
on the subject in his ordinary and pastoral intercourse with his 
people, taking them as it were into his confidence, making them 
the partners of his aims and of his plans, and asking them to 
become his fellow-workers in carrying them into effect. And 
whon tho work is going on he must try to make it the occasion 
of developing a social feeling among the workers, of associating 
with it a sense of social onjoymont, and likewise a Behse of 
spiritual benefit to themselves. It is not easy to exaggerate 
the benefit of such frankness iff dealing with one’s associates. 

With every class pf agents in congregational or parochial 
work, it is most important to have regular meetings for prayer, 
conference, and quickening of interest. It is not dpsirable that 
theso should be very frequent, but it is quito essential that they 
should be regular. At such meetings the minister may tell of 
what has been done, or of what is doing elsewhere in similar 
enterprises. Many is the wonderful narrative whose quioken- 
ing effeot time and space alike fail to impair. Works like 
“ Praying and Working,” by Mr. Fleming Stevenson; “ Six 
Months among the Charities of Europe,” by Mr. de Liefdo; 
“The Book and its Mission,” by Mrs. Ranyard; 14 English 
Hearts and English Hands,” by Miss Marsh; “ Haste to tho 
Rescue,” and “ ArreRt the Destroyer’s March,” by Mrs., Wight- 
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man; and “ Ragged Homes and how to Mend them,” by Mrs. 
BaylVj* are adapted for being most useful both to the minister 
and his people. It is, moreover, desirable to have occasional 
or, perhaps, periodical meetings of the various classes of workers 
in a congregation for social intercourse, and for addresses con¬ 
nected with the work. This tends to knit them together in 
brotherly bonds, to develop a spirit- of interest and mntnal 
affection, as well as to gather recruits from among the more 
willing and interested members of the congregation, who may 
be specially asked to be present on such occasions, t 

The remirks now made aro applicable chiefly to congrega¬ 
tions in largo towns and in the more populous districts else¬ 
where. To small flocks in the country, they are applicable only 
in a very limited degree. It is one of th<* difficulties corinectod 
with small flocks how work is to bo found for exercising and 
developing the'gifts and graces of the members. Some such 
work, however, there obviously is, and probably by conferring 
with friends and brothren interested in the subject, the young 
minister will soon be able to settle what lino it will bo best for 
him to follow. It has sometimes been said sarcastically that 
Christianity has been a failure. The sunken masses are pointed 
to in proof. If the Christian leaven were the right kind of 
leaven, it is said that it would leavon the whole lump, Bnt 
the fault lies not with Christianity, bnt with Christians. 
There ib need of a more active, diffusive, affectionate Christian 
spirit, not on the part of ministers only, but on tho part of the 
whole body of tho Christian people. At the present day tho 
Holy Spirit seems to bo pressing this truth home, and calling 
on Christian men and women to act on it.. It remains to be 
seen whether the Christian people are willing to bo led forth to 
the enterprise; or whether, preferring carnal case and indul¬ 
gence, they will fall under the curse of Moroz, “ who came not 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty ’* (Judges v. 28). 

* Another book of Mrs. Bayly’s, “ Homo Weal and Home Woe,” 
fall of interesting experiences and wise counsols, is not nearly so well 
known as it deserves to bo. ' j 

f See Appendix A, .Section V. 
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H ITHERTO we huvo considered the minister almost exclu¬ 
sively in his relation to his own flook—first as a preacher, 
and then as a pastor. But there is hardly any sphere, however 
remote or humble, in which the minister docs not sustain some 
relation to a widor community. No small share of his influ¬ 
ence, both with his flock and with the outer world, depends on 
the manner in which he acquits himself in this wider relation; 
and now that we have glanced at the leading topics that 
concern tho inner pastoral circle, it may bo well to advert to 
some of those that lie in the wider or moro oatholie sphere. 
We are now to consider the minister as a public man—a 
leading member of the general community—bound to tako 
an interest in public institutions, and to endeavour to give 
a Christian tone and direction both to local and national pro- 
ooduro. 

Two extremes present themselves here, between which, as in 
most similar cases, the true path will be found. 

One extremo is, when the minister is merely the pastor of 
his own flock, and takes no concern in anything beyond; the 
other, when he gets so overwhelmed with publio engagements 
that he is unable to discharge efficiently the duties of his own 
charge. In the one oase he has too little public spirit, in the 
other too much. It is true/ indeed, that the character, of a 
man’s gifts goes far to determine whether or not he ought to 
tako much share in public business. Some men may be so cut 
out. for the quiet pastoral walk, and so awkward and miserable 
on the platform or in the committee-room, that no reasonable 
doubt can exist as to which is their proper sphere; while some, 
on tho other hand,, may have such shining gifts for publio life as 
to make it a duty to take a large share of its burden, especially 
in difficult times, even though certain parts of pastoral work 
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should suffer. Bat in truth every minister ought to concorn 
himsolf in some way with tho oauso of Christianity at large. 
It was not tho high priest only that had canso to tremble for 
the ark of God when it was carried into battle with the Philis¬ 
tines, but overy Levite, nay, every Israelite, throughout tho 
country. For a minister to shut himsolf up within the limits 
of his congregation, and loavo all tho more general interests of 
Christianity to their fate, is to forgot that ho is not merely the 
minister of that congregation, but that he is also the servant of 
Him who declares that tho field is tho world. In ordinary 
service nothing is worse than for a servant having a special 
charge in one department to take no interest in anything that 
concerns his mastor beyond it, and to neglect numberless oppor¬ 
tunities of serving him because they lie in sphores that havo 
not been especially committed to him. There are important 
matters connected with the cause of Christ that from their 
nature cannot be especially committed to individuals; it there¬ 
fore becomes every minister to consider whether ho bo not 
called to give his help in some of them. 

Undoubtedly, when one is first planted in his charge, his 
first and main duty is to work actively thcro. It would bo 
unreasonable to deny him the opportunity of forming his plans 
and consolidating his arrangements there before he should be 
called actively to other work. The most essential reputation 
for any minister to earn is that of a faithful and laborious 
workman at home. . The public will not bo much disposed in 
his favour if ho come to the platform or tho committco board 
apparently because he has a craving for work more exciting and 
more public than his own. The Apostle’s counsel to deacons 
is applicable, mutati* mutandis, to young ministers: “They 
that have used the offico of a deacon well purehaso to them- 
solves a good degree [a good standing] and great boldness b 
tho faith which is in Christ Jesus ” (1 Tim. iii. 18). It wore a 
great mistake to suppose that a man’s antecedents in his 
pastoral sphere havo no bearing upon his success on the plat¬ 
form or at the committee mcetbg. Thoro is a secret disposi¬ 
tion b his favour when he has acquired the character of a faith¬ 
ful and laborious mbistor, that gives weight to his counsels and 
force to hie words. Publio life is far more exposed than priyate 
to the inflnenco of jealousies and crosscurrents of various kbds; 
but nothing is more fitted to smooth such jealousios, and con¬ 
ciliate favour for one who ventures on the public arena, than tho 
fact of his having already proved himself a laborious worker, 
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as well as a pure-hearted, humble Christian, in his own proper 
Bpbero. 

Of the more publio relations which ministers have to sustain, 
wei may notico, aa the most important—1. Relation to other 
denominations of Christians, and particularly to thoir ministers. 
2. Relation to their own brethren, especially'in church courts. 
8. Relation to publio institutions and movements of various 
kinds, local and genoral, charitable, social, educational, or 
political. 4. Relation to publio controversies which may bo 
agitating the community, or to matter^ of publio morality. 
5. Relation to literature and science, especially when those are 
mnck used in the interests of error, dt ivj opposition to Christian 
truth. 

1. Relation to other Denominations .—^Between two difforent if 
not opposito impulses, the conscientibns minister may some¬ 
times find himself in a difficulty, T^no instinct of noighbour- 
liness will make him dosiro to be aa friendly and as cordial as 
possible with ministers of other denominations; whilo the 
impnlso of faithfulness may somewhat restrain him, under the 
feeling that ho is appointed to fitness for truths which his 
brethren are neglecting or are even, porhapg, violating, and that 
his tostimony for these truths requjros him to maintain in public 
an attitude of isolation from thcpi. But it is not correct to 
affirm that he is appointed merely to witnosa for these truths. 
A barren testimony is like faith/ without works, a shrivelled, 
useless thing. He is not less appointed to commend his princi¬ 
ples, to endeavour to win the assont of others to them, so far 
as this can be done without concealment or compromise of thoir 
real naturo. The question arises, Does a Christian man, and 
especially a Christian ministor, best commend the truths which 
may be said to be committed to him by maintaining an attitude 
of separation, or by showing a kindly and brotherly spirit 
towards ministers of other denominations and co-operating 
with them so far as ho frooly can ? 

Whatever, theoretically, may be said in answer to this 
question, and whatever may be the state of feeling in places 
overrun with prejudice, there can be little doubt that the 
Christian public and the public at large think better not only of 
the man , but of the principles of the man, who meets frankly 
with his brethren, where common action may bo held, than of 
tho man who stiffly retreats to a position of separation. Whero 
there is frank and outspoken sincerity, and where a minister 
bears the character of a thorough and honest man, who holds no 
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opinion without cause, and who is both able and ready to givo 
au answer to every man that asks him concerning it, not only 
is nothing lost by cordiality and affection, but much is gained. 
The public, and notably the Christian publio, have no favour 
for quarrels or coldness among ministers. The points on which 
they differ usually appear less important to the general com¬ 
munity than to those who differ over them. By a sort of 
instinct, bitterness of spirit and speech is judged by the world 
to be unbecoming in Christian ministers. A minister whose 
life and character attest h|s earnestness, whose activo interest 
in all that concerns the welfare of his own denomination attests 
his loyalty, and who scruples not to speak out boldly and 
strongly, but without bittomoss, on suitable occasions, in 
support of the distinctive principles of his Church, is much moro 
likely to commend his Church to the community than one who, 
to show how much regard he has for denominational principles, 
is distant and, perhaps, bitter to his brothren. 

Affectionate cordiality, moreover, supported by consistent 
action, has a wonderfully conciliating offect. It has been 
observed, times without pnmber, that men who keep aloof 
have a tendency to imagino terrible evil of each other; but 
that commonly, when brought into friendly contact, they are 
surprised to find how often their prejudices were unfounded, 
and how much they have in common. It is seldom that men 
think alike till they have learned to feel alike. Unions aro 
commonly effected in the heart before tboy aro affirmed by the 
head. Undoubtedly it is one of the most important yet difficult 
aims a minister can have, to kcop his heart warm and flowing, 
when many things may be happening that are fitted to chilj 
it. But little though it is often heeded, the 18th chapter of 
1 Corinthians is pre-eminently a minister’s chapter; and tho 
charity that is there enthroned still reigns, queen of all the 
graces, and worthy to be coveted as the best of gifts. 

2. Relations to brother Ministers .—The nature of a minister’s 
relations to the brethren of his own Church must depend con¬ 
siderably on the nature of the district in which he is situated. 
If it be a thin rural district,' the case will be widely different 
from that of a city locality. In general, however, it will be 
found, that while he sustains an obvious relation to all the 
brethren in. his neighbourhood, he gets into closer and moro 
social fellowship with a smaller number nearer him, perhaps, in 
locality, or in age, or more congenial in tastes and habits. In 
country districts especially ministers are pretty much thrown 
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upon each other for society—a circumstance that has both 
advantages and drawbacks. An unsocial and inhospitable 
minister, who shuns tho society of his brethren, and indood of 
his kind, is a misfortune, and gives too ready occasion to those 
who seek occasion against the r servants of the gospel. Whore 
ministers are inclined to social fellowship with one another, tho 
disadvantage lies in their boing so mnoh alike that they learn 
little of the actual world, with its tastes and tendencies, and 
ore sometimes confirmed in prejudges and narrow views. 

The moro formal gatherings of ministers ought to eondnee to 
tho increase both of personal devotedness and of professional 
activity. Some plan should bo fallen upon wheroby iron may 
sharpen iron, and the servant of tho Lord may leave the society, 
of his brethren not only with a heart refreshed by ploasant 
intorcoufse, but with all his activities quiokonod—with a moro 
earnest dosire to labour heartily in his work, and with a moro 
clear perception of tho way in which he should do so. In 
country districts, which from their very nature arc more in¬ 
clined to stagnation, whero tho work of. the minister is more 
uniform, and therefore more likely to become monotonous, the 
value of such meetings of brethren can hardly bo over-estimated. 
At such mootings the opportunity prosents itself to take stock, 
as it wero, of the wants of the whole district; to consider the 
prevailing tendencies, not only as to belief, but as to practice 
too; and to concert measures in common by which its spiritual 
health may bo improved and its moral temperature olovated. 
It mast be borno in mind that onr church system, rightly or 
wrongly, makes no provision for tho episcopal superintendence 
of a district, otherwise than by tho action of tho united pres¬ 
byters themselves. That which is everybody’s business, wo all 
know, is apt to be nobody’s; and though it might not bo 
becoming in a young minister to put himself prominently 
forward in the way of calling his brethren to new duties or to 
unwonted enterprises, he cannot too soon begin to take a com¬ 
prehensive view of the state of the whole district in which his 
lot is cast, or to consider the best means of providing for its 
necessities. 

In regard to what is moro properly the business of churoh 
courts—Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies—it is 
obvious that the young minister must feel his way. It may be 
that he has no inclination for such work. Tho temptation then 
is to abstain from attending the meetings, and undoubtedly tho 
temptation is considerable when one has other work in hand in 
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which one feels that one may bo of some use, while ono has no 
such hop© in attending meetings of church. courts. Such a 
practice—the practice of staying away—may arjso from ono or 
other of two causes: either from the feeling that tho business 
is in tho hands of hotter qualified men, and will bo hotter con¬ 
ducted by thorn; or from the feeling that tho meetings aro not 
conducted as they ought to be, and that absence is tho most 
convenient way of testifying against them. But if the former 
be the view, somo consideration ought to bo had for tho de¬ 
pressing effect on thoso who do grapple with tho business, 
which the habitual or frequont absonco of respected brethren 
must have; and if the latter be the view, it should bo remem- 
bored that absonoe from meetings whero one is undorstood to 
be present, and for whose procedure ono is officially re¬ 
sponsible, is a mode of dissent only to be justified when tho 
circumstances are very oxtromo. 

In connection with dur ohurch courts there aro certain duties 
which involve, considerable labour, and thero aro othor duties 
with which there' is conneoted a certain amount of honour. It 
would be unbecoming in younger members 4o aspiro .tp tho 
latter without , having been willing to tako a fair sharo of tho 
former. “ Juniores ad labores ” is a maxim from which thoro is 
no appeal; and not only is it in itself proper that work involv¬ 
ing considerable physical exortion and mechanical labonr should 
bo cheerfully done by the youngor mombers, but it will bo found 
that this is the real road to honour—the true way not only to 
influence, bnt to influenco cordially acknowledged and readily 
sustaiuod by others. In point of fact, thero is no royal road to 
influence in church courts. The men. who usually attain such 
influence are men who havo taken endless trouble—men who 
have como at tho beginning of tho meetings, and waited to tho 
end—men who have plodded through weary details, and borne 
tho heat and burden of many a laborious day. Even shining 
gifts for pnblio speaking do not command this place of influence 
unless thoy are associated with willingness to tako tronblo. It 
may be said that, if snch be tho case, there is little chanco for 
any one gaining a conspicuous place, unless he have a physical 
constitution capable of onduring the longest and most wearisomo 
meetings, and of returning early in the morning, after only half 
a night’s rest, as fresh and vigorous as ever. And possibly this 
is not very far from the truth. But without entailing on mon 
of ordinary or of hardly ordinary strength, a duty which would 
amount pretty nearly to martyrdom, it m%y be undoubtedly 
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affirmud that do man will readily command the confidence of an 
assembly, in urging any course of procedure, who has not takon 
a fair sharo of tho moro ordinary work—the drudgory, as it may 
bo called by some, of ecclesiastical business. This is especially 
tho caso when a man stands up to object to some important 
courso which his more active brethron havo proposod. Tho 
ohjector may possibly begin by saying that ho has not been a 
prominent member—in othor words, that he has boon a most 
irregular attondor. Tho romark is a perilous one, for it is as 
likely to oporate against him as for him. And in overy instance 
eare should bo takon not to assume an attitndo of more resist* 
once. Tho lowest class of minds aro capable of resisting, just 
os tho most misohievous of men can placo a log across the rails 
and upset a railway train. An attitude of mero opposition is 
essentially weak. Thoso who offer opposition to tho plans of 
others aro bound to produco bettor plans of their own, and 
to givo some practical security that thoy shall be offioiontly 
worked. 

** Si quid novisti rcctiua istifl, 

Candidue imperti; ei non, hia utere mecum.” 

8. Relation to Public Institutions and Movements .—In this 
department, as in tho preceding, much will dopond on the 
nature of the locality. Our institutions may bo said, in thoory 
at loast, to bo tho results of applied Christianity—our civilisa¬ 
tion is a Christian civilisation; and thoro cannot but be much 
in tho naturo of these institutions, as woll as in tho way in 
which it may be proposed to carry them out, that is interesting 
and important in the oyos of the Christian ministor. It is to bo 
remarked, too, that pnblio opinion has very explicitly connected 
the clergy with certain of our institutions, whilo with othor 
things it is much more chary of lotting them meddle, and from 
some it excludes them Altogether. Education, tho caro of tho 
poor, and the management of pnblio charities, havo hitherto 
boon doomed appropriate to the clorgy; social and political 
movements aro in a somowhat doubtful category; while from 
financial, municipal., add parliamentary business thoy aro wholly 
excluded. This decision of the public voice is one with which 
the clergy themselves havo little cause to quarrel. The fact is, 
that in our larger communities the conducting of public institu¬ 
tions and movements is not only work that may bo done by onr 
Christian laymen, but it is tho very work for which many of 
thorn are peculiarly adapted. To drag the clergy from thf 
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propor duties of a calling so laborious and oxtonsivo as theirs, 
to do work which our laymon are oqually ablo to do, and which 
forms a wholosomo occupation for their leisuro hours, would bo 
a singularly misdirected policy. 

To snob work, therefore, tho clergy ought not ordinarily to 
consider themselves callod, nnloss, perhaps, under two conditions. 
First, when in this way thoy get a door oponed to oxtonsiyo 
pastoral usefulnoss—let us say, among the inmatos of a hospital^ 
or the children of a school; and second, when there is a peeu* 
liar call to sot things as it wore in tho right Christian groove— 
whon Christianity, instead of boing oxomplifiod, is outraged by 
some institution, or whon social or political arrangements are 
adjusted not to the bonefit, bnt to tho destruction, of tho best 
interests of men.* We grant that whatever is fitted to promoto 
human wolfaro has a certain character of sacrednoss, and may 
on that ground bo counted not inappropriate in a minister; but 
regard most bo bad to its tendency to draw away bis mind from 
tho spiritual objoots of tho ministry, and tempt him, ns a plain 
man onoe said, to make a by-job of his people’s souls. Work 
which is meroly useful, or merely bonevolent, but not distinc¬ 
tively Christian, is not nooessorily suitablo omploymont for a 
minister. 

On the other hand, it is suitable employment for a minister, 
from tho pulpit, from the platform, or from tho press, to show 
how Christianity has to do with all sorts of institutions, and to 
urge his people to carry it into affect in ovory relation of life. 
And horo he must not bo too timid. Ho must not avoid tho 

* No one, surely, would say that Dr. Androw Thomson of St. George’s 
did wrong in leaving tho beaten tracks of the ministry to denounce tho 
iniquity of Wost Indian slavery ; or that Dr. Chalmers did wrong in con¬ 
tending for a more Christian mode of providing for the poor than that of 
the poor-law system; or that Dr. Duncan of Ruthwoll did wrong in 
establishing savings-banks as a great encouragomont to the habits of 
forethought and economy; or that Dr. Adam Thomson of Coldstream did 
wrong so far as ho applied his energies to the abolition of the monopoly 
for printing tho Bible; or that Dr. Guthrio did wrong in throwing his 
heart into tho cause of ragged schools; or that thoso did wrong who 
strove to secure better houses and better days for working men. On the 
other hand, We question if Dr. Cartwright did right in turning hie energies 
to machinery, although ho hecame tho inventor of the power-loom; or 
Dr. Forsyth, though ho invented tho percussion cap; or Dr. Bell, though 
he invented the reaping-machine. The difference between the two classes 
of cases is ohvions. The one involve the application of some great law 
of Christianity for curing evils destructive of moral and religious habits; 
tho other involve merely tho application of a mechanical principle fitted 
to promote a temporal interest 
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very forms of unchristian activity that exist around him. Ho 
must call on masters and employers to be considerate of their 
servants, and servants to be conscientiously careful of the in¬ 
terests of thoir masters. He must be fearless in rebuking sin 
wherever it is in mischievous activity, and in trying to promote 
a holier etato of society, a more truly Christian civilisation. 
He will have to lay his account with considerable ill-will and 
opposition ; lot him, on that account, make the more sure of his 
ground, and study tho more carofully that wondorfully usofol 
rule of tho kingdom, ° Be yo therefore wise as serponts, and 
harmless as doves.” 

. 4. Relation to Public Controversies and Questions .—Porhaps 
thero is no department of hie duty that demands moro care and 
pains than this. Controversy, and emphatically roligious con¬ 
troversy, invaluable though it is for quickening tho faculties 
and intensifying enthusiasm in favour of truth, seems to have a 
marvellous powor to elicit tho qualities of tho old man. Even 
good men arc singularly apt to be thrown off thoir guard, and 
to forgot the necessity of guarding tongue and temper, heart 
and head, in the exoitoment of controversial warfare. Tho 
Psalmist’s resolution to put a bridle on his lips while tho wicked 
was before him noeds to be remembored, but is too often forgot. 
Of all kinds of writing, tho controversial affords the least satis¬ 
faction to tho author in the retrospect, and probably tho largest 
numbor of passages which, dying, he would wish to blot. The 
groat temptation in controversy is to deal hard hits to opponents. 
Whother in our present fallen condition men will ever be able 
to discuss great religious questions in a thoroughly Christian 
spirit—whether they will ever attain the needful excitomedt of 
their controversial faculties, without a corresponding excitemont 
of thoir keener passions—whother they will ever coma to a 
pure and simple love of truth without love of victory, and a 
pure and simple hatred of error without hatred of opponents— 
ore questions bn which theory might load us to one conclusion, 
while experience, perhaps, would forco ns to another. But surely 
there is room for a much moro caroful self-control than is com¬ 
monly practised, and a much more earnest endeavour to do 
Christ’s controversial work in Christ’s own spirit. For Christ 
has controversial work for his servants to do. And it is remark¬ 
able how much, amid the exoitoment and directly hostile in¬ 
fluence of controversy, both personal and puhlic religion have 
been advanced. So, also, when a minister doems it his duty to 
attack some prevalent or popular vice. He may encounter no 
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little opposition; bat most likoly, thrqugh God’s Mossing, he 
will bo the moans of so stirring tho consciences of somo of his 
hoarors, ovon of those who are most angry at tho time, that a 
groat change for tho better shall bo tho ultimate rosttlt. , 

6. Relation to Science and Literature .—It is not roasonablo to 
oxpect that all ministers shall bo savants, or that every proachor 
shall be a litterateur. Much must be left to taste and natural 
ability, in tho way of dotormining who shall specially devote 
tbomsolvoB to these mothods of serving tho cause of Christ. 
Tho fact is that it is hardly possiblo for any man adequately to 
discharge tho duties of an activo ministry, and to be at tho same 
time a man of scienco or of letters. 

It was long ago soon clearly by Chalmers and othorB, that 
tho perils arising to tho interests of religion from literature and 
science could not bo efficiently met oxcopt by tho creation of 
situations in whioh Christian men would havo leiBuro for such 
employment. The influence of science and literaturo at the 
prosont day on roligious opinion and practice—the advorso 
influonoo, we may say, in many important quarters—is such 
that tho Christian Church might well afford to encourago tho 
offorts of any of her Bons who wero in any way competent to 
wield theso weapons on the sido of truth. Literaturo nowa¬ 
days is not tho starving profession it was last century, when, 
oven under favourable circumstances, authors could aspiro littlo 
higher than to a garret in Grub Street. Mon of letters, nowa¬ 
days are not tho threadbare adventurorB that could only hope 
to make way in tho world by attaching themselves, in dedica¬ 
tions of tho most obsequious flattery, to the chariot-wheols 
of some noblo lord. Tho products of our intellectual chiefs 
aro not now given to tho world in quarto or folio volumes, in 
which streams of largo print flow luxuriously through amplo 
“meadows of margin." Quick and hot as sparks from tho 
anvil, many of our ablost writers coin their thoughts into words, 
and the periodical press carries them, day by day, in tens of 
thousands of copicB, to ovory important centre and to every 
remote corner of the land. 

No minister of the gospel, interested in tho causo of truth, 
and awaro how subtle many of tho influences are that obstruct 
it, can view this state of things with indifference. There is 
great need at the present day of Christian writers of high 
ability, capablo of commanding tho ear of all classes and circles; 
and our people should be romindod that, in their prayors to tho 
Lord of tho Harvest, thoy ought to keep in viow this depart- 
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ment of the Master & servioe; all tho more that thero is no 
regular provision for training such men, and that, even if there 
vrero, they are raiaed np rathor than trained up, and come to 
tho Christian community as special giftB from God. 

What is the host thing to bo done for Christianizing onr litera¬ 
ture and soioneo at the present day, is nndoubtodly a difficult 
problem. Those who make them moro matters of by-play, 
filling tho hora mbsrcivas of an otherwise laborious life, can 
hardly expect to bo of groat sorvioe. Litoratnre and scionce 
have now so many sons who give their wholo energies to thorn, 
that mere dilettanti contributors mnst hold a vory' secondary 
place. And it is woll worth notioing that there is a groat 
joalonsy of such outsiders among the regular membors of tho 
profession. A man must have dono some good honest work 
in literature or scionco before his name will have woight or his 
writings influence in thoso circles. When theologians, for 
ox&mple, who are not known to have done sciontifio work come 
forward to criticise and blame tho views of thoso who havo, 
they are commonly dismissed rather contemptuously with tho 
ne tutor ultra crepidam argumont. Thero is no circlo of tavantt 
whore such a man as Livingstono would not have boon listonod 
to with profonnd respect, just becanso ho was such a fearless, 
self-denying worker. If much is to be done in tho way of 
Christianizing literature and scionce, it mnst be by a class of 
Christian raon who shall make tho ono or the othor their proper 
vocation. . 

The first dnty of the clorgy to literature is to cultivato that 
of their own profession. If thoy do so effectually they do a 
great service; a service, too, that may react on tho general 
literature of the country, and secure for Christianity moro 
respectful treatment thore. It is also, doubtless, the duty of 
a minister to be in somo dogree familiar with the current 
literature and science of the day. If his sermons and conver¬ 
sation show uttor ignorance of these things, it is littlo wonder 
if he excites tho prejudices of thoso who aro devoted to them. 
Such men foel that he takes no interest in what is interesting 
to them, and a great gulf immediately separates them. But in 
fact no man who is ignorant of literaturo and science can know 
what is stirring in oducatod mon’s minds, or be able to adapt 
his message to them. It is a common belief among some that 
in general the clorgy know nothing of, and care nothing for, 
anything save what belongs to their own profession. They are 
counted guilty of ignorance and want of sympathy; and in 
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many instances tho ohargo may bo just-. But in those who 
have had a univorsity training and tho advantages of dose 
contact with tho best culture of their country, such ignorance 
and apathy aro qnito inexonsable. 

Many examplos show that minietors of aotivo mind and habits 
may sometimes aid tho cause of literature or of eoionco without 
neglooting tho proper duties of thoir sphere. Such men as the 
late Dr, James Hamilton or Dr. Tristram have done yeoman's 
sorvioe in this way. In tho lighter departments of religious 
literature there is a wide field for ablo writers, providod thoy 
rise abovo that modiocrity which it is hard to condomn, yet 
impossible to encourage. The position of u successful author 
is much to bo desirod, enabling one to command an audionoo 
in all parts of the country, and to exercise an infiuonoo that 
ramifies in evory direction. The toils of authorship, in suoh a 
profession as that of the ministry, ore manifold and exhausting, 
but it is one of tho great pleasures as well as surprises of life 
for a Christian author to learn that ho has been useful to persons 
he nevor saw, and thrown brightness into abodes of whose 
existence ho never heard. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE INFLUENCE OP OQABAC^ER. 

B EFORE concluding our view of the work of the ministry, 
and the qualifications for performing it, one great subject 
yot remains—the influence of personal character. 

Character, as it is one of tho most impalpable, so it is ono of 
tho most poworful moral forces in a well-conditioned society. 
Built up imperceptibly by slow degrees, as the coral reef is built 
up from tho minute seoretions of the coral insect, and ripening 
as quietly and steadily as tho apple which day by day receives 
its fresh touch from the sunbeam, the character of a good man 
becomes a force as sure, and in a sense as irresistible, as that of 
gravitation. It is a force not to bo attained by direct aim or 
effort, but as the indirect result of a course of life consistently 
followed from youth to old age. Every Church and almost 
every district presents samples of such men, but probably it is 
in times of persecution that they bocome most conspicuous. 
Polycarp, in his extreme old ago, going forth meekly to seal 
with his blood tho testimony that he had borne so consistently 
to Christ, is the type of a noble army, of whom, as of Daniel, 
even their enemies have had to confess, that no fault could be 
found against them, unless it were in tho matter of theTr God. 
Chaucer, referring, as is commonly believed, to tho reformer 
Wycliffe, drew a picture which Dryden amplified in another 
connection;— 

° By preaching much, by practice more, he wrote 
A living sermon of the troths he taught’* * 

Bunyan has drawn a similar portrait, with his usual skill: 
“The picture of a very grave person hung np against tho 
wall; and this was the fashion of it. It had eyes lifted np 
to heaven; the best of books in his hand; the law of truth 
was written on his lips; the world was behind his hack. It 
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stood as if it pleaded with men, and a crown of glory was over 
itshead.” 

But though it is persecution chiefly that drags such men into 
fame, they are often to be found in ordinary times in the quiet 
retreats of country places, or in the less oonspicuous congrega¬ 
tions in towns. They aro pillars of the Christian edifice, epistles 
of Christ, known and road of all mon. It is not in the ministry 
alono that mon of this type are to be fonnd; old “ David Deans ” 
is the representative of the class in the ranks of the laity. 
People feel that tho very presence of snoh men has all the effect 
of a sermon; and infidelity has sometimes to confess, that 
though it can find an answer to every other argument in favour 
of tho Bible, it can find none to that which is derived from tho 
lives of the men who have imbibcj its spirit an<F consistently 
followed its guidance. 

It is a happy circumstance that this olemont of power does 
not depend on brilliant talents, lofty position, or even great pro¬ 
fessional skill. It is tho orown which in tho later years of his 
life the Church assigns to the faithful minister, whoso powers 
of oratory may not have been, groat, but who has quietly and 
consistently done his duty, and shown unswerving allegiance to 
tho principles which he has professed. 

Consistency, indeed, reveals in one word the secret of weight 
of character. Conformity to the will of God> unselfish and un¬ 
worldly devotiop to tho great objects of the ministry, singleness 
of heart in serving the Master and seeking tho good of the fiook, 
are the great qualities which sccare this distinction in tho end. 
An elastic conscience, a left-handed devotion to the interests of 
the world, the manoeuvres of Mr. Facing-Bothways, and the 
dodges of Mr. By-ends, are utterly fatal to it. A man of poor 
ability and almost childish simplicity is far moro likely to secure 
it than the cleverest orator and most skilful diplomatist who can¬ 
not forget himself. 

11 A clergyman,” says Bishop Burnet, “ by his character and 
design of life, ought to be a man separated from the cares and 
concerns of this world, and dedicated to tho study and medita¬ 
tion of Divine matters, whose conversation ought to be a pattern 
for others; a constant preacher to his people, who ought to offer 
up the prayers of the people in their name and as their month 
to God ; who ought to bo praying and interceding for them in 
secret as well as officiating among them in public ; who ought 
to be distributing among them the bread of lifo, tho Word of 
God; 'and to be dispensing among them the sacred rites which 
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aro tho badges, the union, and the support of Christians. . . . 
Thut he may perform all these duties with more advantage and 
better effect, he ought to behavo himself so well that his own 
conversation may not only be without offence, but so exemplary 
that his pcoplo may have reason to conclude that he himself 
does firmly believe all those things which he proposes to them, 
that he thinks himself bound to follow all those rules that he 
sets them, and that they may seo such a serious spirit of devo* 
tion in him that from thence they may be induced to believo 
that his chief design among them is to do them good and 
to save their souls; whieh may preparo them so to esteom and 
love him that they may not be prejudiced against anything that 
he says or does in public by anything that they obsorve in 
himself in secret.”* 

It may bo useful to notice in detail some of the eloments on 
which weight of character depends. 

1. In the apostolical enumeration of qualities necessary for 
a bishop, we find it laid down that ho must be gravet Tho 
fitness of gravity in a minister will bo evident to all who consider 
the special object of his office. That office, if we speak of it in 
general terms, is for urging on men a regard to the more serious 
and solomn aspocts of life; and the man who has chosen this 
for his life-work ought surely himself habitually to exemplify the 
seriousness which he seeks to impress on others. If we describo 
the office more exactly, in its Christian aspect, it is for pro¬ 
moting peace between-God and man through the sacrifice of 
the cross; and he who deals in so solemn a business ought to 
show himself habitually in sympathy with it. Unquestionably, 
therefore, gravity or soriousness should lie at tho foundation, as 
it wero, of the charaoter of a Christian minister. But it does 
not need to bo unmitigated gravity; For when parties stand to 
one another in the closo personal relation of a minister to his 
people, unmitigated gravity is rather a hindrance than a help. 
It has a kind of repulsive effect, especially upon the young. A 
little playfulness of manner in private has a wonderful bpening 
effect; it softens the unapproachable solemnity with which the 
pulpit surrounds tho preacher, and establishes a more frank and 
cordial relation between him and his youthful hearers. The 
play of a harmless humour sometimes proves to be that “ touch 
of nature which makes tho whole world kin.” There is a 
medium path here between two extremes. At one extreme is 
an oxeess of frivolity. There are ministers who seem to think 
• Burnet’s “ Pustoral Care,”, p. 2. 
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that as they are compellod to be grave in the pulpit, they may 
make up for that by unbounded levity in private. A professional 
propriety requires them to be serious in public, but, to show 
that they are not tied up by professional propriety, they take 
pleasure in throwing off all -restraint and showing themselves 
elsewhere the most jovial of men. But there is a contradiction 
here which forfeits the osteem even of the worldly-minded. 
Such a course indicates a want of belief in those solemn truths 
which make tho pulpit a place of such gravity. If the truths 
are real of which the Christian minister has charge, they 
not only demand of him a serious tone in tho pulpit, hut they 
demand a measure of habitual seriousness on all occasions 
and in all companies. It can novor he right or becoming in 
one specially charged with the custody of these solemn truths 
tc abandon himself te a frivolity which makes him the con¬ 
genial companion of the most careless. Even worldly mon can¬ 
not in their hearts esteem the man who can lay aside his 
cloth, as the world’s phrase is, as occasion may tempt him, 
and he as completely one of themselves as if thero were no 
truth in his sermons, no roality in God's wrath against sin 
and in the awful doom of the sinner. 

For a similar reason, the minister who makes it his study 
tc preservo a grim reservo and sombro demeanour on all occa¬ 
sions fails likewise, to securo tho rospect he might have. With 
such o man the gravity of the clerical character i& considered to 
be an assumod, not a roal manner, a homago to tho propriotios, 
instead et the product of a genuine feeliug. It is not the arti¬ 
ficial gravity into whioh a roverend pedant schools himsolf that 
is a real force in the world, but tho gravity that roSults from 
the true impression on himself of those great truths with whioh 
it is 
is tb 
carr 

to know the proper occasions for tho play of lightor and moro 
humorous feelings, and to give effect to his naturo accordingly. 
He is. moro likely to know “ tho time to laugh,” since he knows 
“ the time to weep.” A real man, oboying real forcos, and not 
merely artificial regulations, his very instincts will show him 
that man’s nature was not designed to ho constantly occupied 
with the most solemn and awful rolatioMHpf things, and that 
there are occasions in Providonce, as weWus moods of nature, 
that seem to invite us to a rejoicing and jubilant, and even a 
merry outpouring of the soul. 


his office to. deal. And the ministor whoso habitual gravity, 
e result of real feeling is much less likely than tho other to 
j r his gravity to a morbid pitch. Ho is much moro likely 
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** Tha parson,” says Goorgo Herbert, “ sometimes refresheth 
himsolf, os knowing that nature will not bear everlasting 
droopings, and that pleasantness of disposition is a great key 
to do good, not only beoause all mon shun tha company of 
perpetual sovority, but also for that, when they aro in company, 
instructions seasoned with pleasantness both enter sooner and 
root deeper. Wheroforo he , oondesoonds to human frailties 
both in himself and in others, and intermingles some mirth 
in his discourses occasionally, aocording to the pulse of the 
hearer.”* 

The remark has often beon made, that a voin of gonuino 
humour is closely allied to true pathos. The orators that have 
most power to mako men weop aro. often thoso who have also 
most power to make them laugh. The fountain of tears and 
tho fountain of laughter lio closo to each other. Mon of such 
temporamont havo a great faculty of rapid transition from one 
mood to another. Almost at a bound they can pass from the 
lightest humour to the deepest pathos. So abrupt sometimes 
aro thoso transitions, that to men of ordinary temperament thoy 
appear irreveront. In many cases such a view of thoir cha¬ 
racter would be unjust. Men of extraordinary mental elasticity 
aro not to be judged by the standard of tho slowest and stillest 
natures. At the same time, even a vein' of natural humour 
noods, in a minister of tho gospol especially, to be kopt undor 
oontrol. The time is short, tho . solemn aspects of life are tho 
deoisivo aspects; “it romainoth that thoy that weep be as 
though thoy wopt not, and thoy that rejoico as though they 
rojoicednot, . ; . for the fashion of this world passoth away” 
(1 Cor. vii. 80, 81). * 

There are ofchor aspeots of ministerial deportment that this 
word “ gravity ” brings up. It suggests the question, Ought 
a minister to be nffablo or resorvod ? Ought ho' to take 
elaborate caro of his dignity, or leave his dignity to tako earo 
of itself? Ought ho to minglo with society, or to hold himsolf 
aloof ? Ought he to countenance rooroations, and, if so, what ? 
Ought he to allow amusemonts to bo oarriod on in his houso, 
for the sako of his family and thoir frionds, or ought his 
dwelling to oxhibit a stern protest against all manner of 
worldly vanity, in literature, in dross, in amusemonts—-in every¬ 
thing, in short, of a lighter kind, that is sought after by the 
age V 

Into those questions we cannot onter elaborately or exhaus. 

• Herbert's “ Prioat to tho Templo," chap, xxvii. 
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tively. They are, many of them, bo much questions of detail, 
that specific rules cannot be laid down regarding them, and 
ministers must try to Bhape their course in each case according 
to the best judgment they can form of the particular circum¬ 
stances. For the most part affability, or at least accessibility, 
is a desirable quality,*for frankness encourages frankness; and 
the man who locks up all his own thoughts and feelings from 
the gaze of others as carefully and as rigidly as a jailer locks 
up his prisoners, is not very likely to get his people to throw 
open their hearts to him. Yet, on tho other hand, it is not to 
bo desired that a minister should throw everything opon. It 
is not for edification that he should quito readily place himself 
on a footing of equality with all. People respect a minister all 
the more when ho keeps his own place, and does not allow 
persons who are not his equalB to assume a tone of equality. 
This can be done, and by genuine and real men it is done 
without an artificial effort to maintain their dignity. Tho arti¬ 
ficial effort to maintain dignity is commonly mado by persons 
who lose the respect of tho community by weak or foolish 
conduct, and try to save themselves from tho effects of such 
conduct by falling back, on occasions, on what js duo to the 
character of their office. But there is great force in tho pithy 
observation, that if a minister cannot command respect he nood 
not demand it. Respect is an unconscious homage; liko tho 
sensitive plant, it shuts itself up when force is applied. 

As to tho question of mingling in general socioty, if it 
be a matter which the minister has it in his own power to 
determine, and not a question providentially foreclosed, we 
should say that tho degree to which society should be fro- 
quented must depend on the answers to such questions as these: 
What amount of time havo I to givo to it? What effect 
does it produce on my spiritual and ministerial character— 
does it quicken me or hinder me ? And further, am I ablo 
to hold my own in society, or am I swept down by tho curront ? 
Am I able to vindicate my views, to tell men their duty, to 
speak a word in season as an ambassador of Christ, or is 
tho worldly stream that flows on such occasions too strong 
for mo, too strong for my powers of conversation, and too 
strong for my courage and my faith ? Duties of a determinate 
character are not to be shirked through a senso of weakness, 
but are to be courageously undertaken in rclianco on tho 
strength that is made perfect in weakness; but duties of an 
indeterminate character are not to be placed iu tho same 
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category, and a minister of tho gospel who fools that he cannot 
hold his ground in genoral socioty, and that ho is tinder no obli¬ 
gation to frequent it, will do woll to appear but seldom there. 

In regard to recreations, the rule to bo followed will probably 
depend on tho question whethor or not the provalent feeling in 
regard to them is wholosome or morbid in its degree . In our 
own day, the fooling in favour of cortain amusements has 
become so strong* that many ministers who have no ascetical 
tendencies aro feeling it their duty to try to modify it. Intonse 
devotion to such things seoms to them to intor(ere with those 
habi!s of self-control and devotion to duty which are essential 
for tho Christian life, and to which it is eminently salutary to 
train the young. And in regard to tho families of ministors, 
while care should bo taken not to bind by rules so strict as to 
produco reaction, it is reasonable that in some degree they 
should visibly share in that separation from the world to which 
tho head of the houso, by his vory office, has devoted himself. 
If the members of tho family do not heartily sympathize in this 
with its head, *lt is difficult, or rather impossible, to get the 
spirit of the household such as is desirablo. But it is a blossod 
household in whioh all are of ono heart and soul in their attach¬ 
ment to the Lord and to his work, and when the tone of holy 
cheerfulnoss by whioh all aro pervaded proclaims to the world, 
that where Christian love has its reign, and where there is 
pleasure in serving God and in doing good to man, life does not 
need all kinds of artificial excitements, and that tho awoetost 
enjoyment is inseparably connected with tho highest duty. 
“Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness: therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed thoe with the oil of gladnoss above 
thy follows ” (Psalm xlv. 7). ' v 

2. Anothor most important element in weight of character is 
openness and straightforwardness. Nothing can bo moro hurtful 
to the growth of character than tho practico of any kind of 
duplicity or fraud. Men in any rank of life who try to com¬ 
pass their ends by duplicity or diplomacy may be vory able 
men, and may bo highly successful in their immediate objects; 
but such a course is never compatible with the attainment of 
groat weight of character. In the life of a minister it is pre¬ 
eminently trno that honesty is tho best policy. Tho duty of 
aiming at honesty and straightforwardness is tho moro to bo 
kept in viow by mon of facile nature or of obliging spirit, who 
ofton yiold to tomptation in order to avoid contradioting or 
hurting the feelings of those with whom they como into contact. 
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They may be brought into fellowship with men of various and 
even of opposite opinions, hnt in consequence of this easiness of 
mind they leave the impression that they do not differ very 
much from any of them, to the great damage of their own 
character for straightforwardness and honesty. ' 

It follows that to enable tho minister to be straightforward, it 
is of vast importance that he be decided. It may be hard to 
press this,counsel on men of natnrally vacillating temperament. 
But it is precisely men of such temperament that have need to 
lay it to heart. In any position, a vacillating man is feeble and 
^satisfactory. But a vacillating leader is a positive calamity. 
The minister of the gospel is the leader of his congregation, 
and for him to vacillato in any great question is practically to 
bring the army to a stand-still, almost to proclaim the reign of 
anarchy. On great questions, it is his duty to have his mind 
mado up. And on all questions which concern him and his 
flock, it is his duty to have distinct opinions, opinions based on 
the great loading convictions which he has been led to bold. 
Thus he shall be able at once to state his opinion and to give his 
reason for holding it. The roason thus given being manifestly 
in accord with the great guiding principles of his life, will 
command respect, if not concurrence. Strength and decision 
of opinion, too, facilitate frankness of expression, whereas 
feebleness of impression makes one utter one’s self as if ono 
were ashamed of one’s views. 

Nor does this decisiveness of opinion and character necessarily 
imply bigotry. Bigots thero no doubt are among those who 
aro most decided and outspoken; but there is nothing in such 
decision and frankness to prevent ono from feeling kindly and 
from judging charitably in the case of persons on the other 
side. 

But while we thus speak of tho advantage of frankness in 
uttering one’s views, as woll as of having clear and decided 
views to utter, let us remember that tho basis of all that is truly 
valuable in this habit is a moral basis. It is that attributo 
which God especially demands—“ tmth in tho inward parts ” 
(Psalm li. 6). It* is only when there is inward sincerity that 
there can be any reality in a seemingly transparent manner. 
And that inward sincerity must ever be implored as tho gift of 
God, and habitually nursed and cherished, with the profoundest 
sense Of its value. For guile in the heart, as is tho ugliost 
blot, and tho most destructivo cancer in any man’s character, 
so it iB peculiarly offensive and peculiarly ruinous in tho 
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character of a minister of Christ,. Of all functionaries, an 
ambassador should be open 2nd honost. Of all ambassadors, 
the ambassador of Christ should be true and real. The whole 
Bible, but especially the Now Testament, makeB war on guile. 
‘‘Laying aside all malico, and all guile, and hypocrisies ... as 
new-born babes, desire the sincore milk of the Word " (1 Poter 
ii. 1, 2). “Christ also sudored for us, leaving us an example 
. , . who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ” 
(1 Peter ii. 21, 22). One of the first of those whom Christ 
called to follow him was Nathanael, “ an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile” (John i. 47). GuileleBsness is the 
characteristic of childhood, but not to be put away when you 
put away childish things. It is one of the noblest attributes, of 
manhood. Never does* man appear so great as when a groat 
intellect and a large heart are allied to the transparent and 
guilelesB nature of a little child. And never does tho Christian 
minister come so near to tho ideal of his Master as when his 
wholo. life and his whole teaching are a faithful transcript of 
his own Soul. 

8. A third element of weight of character ia a patient, calm, 
reasonable temper . It is an unhappy thing when a minister is 
prone to take offence, or when his temper is easily excited by 
any cause. It is, indeed, quite unworthy of a Christian 
minister to take offence at all, or even to appear to notice little 
things that in the world are counted offensive—little breaches 
of etiquette, want of proper consideration for him or his, or 
inattention to tho formalities of socioty. Thore is no attitude 
in which a respectable man appears so little as when he is 
trying to prove that ho has not been treated with duo considera¬ 
tion. Our Lord struck at this foolish foible in instructing his 
disciples, when they were biddon to 0 . feast, not to mind though 
they should occcupy the lowest place. And whatever may be 
tho effect for the moment, a Christian minister who givos no 
heed to such matters will be sure ultimately to stand higher 
than one who fights for his place as for life itself.. Even where 
wrong has manifestly been dono to him, tho minister should far 
rather forgive and forget, than cherish a grudgo or manifest 
coldness. On him especially lies the force of tho exportation, 
“ As much as lieth in you, livo peacoably with all men.” On 
him pre-eminently it is incumbent to show that Christianity 
supplies for tfio tear and wear of daily life a nobler fund of for¬ 
bearance than does tho natural heart. Let him be pationt, too, 
and reasonable, whon called to deal with the delinquencies of 
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his people. I can never forget the words of an employor in the 
West of Scotland, when explaining the principles on whioh he 
dealt with his mon, and through which he had been enabled in 
a large degreo to secure thoir rogard and affection: “I make 
it a point,” ho said, 44 when anything has been done wrong, not 
to scold tho workman until he has had an opportunity of giving 
an explanation, for I find that after such explanation any 
remonstrance falls with much more weight, especially when it 
is conveyed in ft mild and reasonable manner.” Here surely is 
a lesson for all sorts of persons in authority, and especially for 
the Christian minister. Tljo minister of the gospel must ever 
aim at boing a peaceifjpkor, a healer of strife, a, sweetener of 
the breath of society, a zealous promoter of glory to God in tho 
highest, on oarth peace, good-will toward mon. Against one 
very common form of mischief-making ho will set himself with 
the most rigid determination—against tho habit of retailing 
gossip, or oponiij# one’s ears to scandal. There is no habit 
that, especially in small communities, is so hurtful to tho 
Christian spirit. There is nothing moro likely to do harm than 
for a ministor to listen to the retailors of scandal, either 
personally or by the instrumentality of those who have an 
inclination towards it. If he needs to loarn the character of 
his peoplo,let it be from those who liavo no ploasuro in bringing, 
down the character of their neighbours. 

4. We add a single sentence on the groat importance of habits 
of punctuality , accuracy, and exactness. 

A minister needs to be oxact in his statements. For it is both 
awkward and injurious to his character, when, by any exagge¬ 
ration or colouring, he affords ft liandlo for a chargo of untruth- 
fulness. 

Further, he needs to be very mindful of his promises —very 
careful not to promiso unless ho distinctly sees his way to 
perform; remembering that though, through the vory multi¬ 
plicity of his engagements, ho may forgot to pay a visit or 
to write a lettor ho has proinisod, tho porson to whom tho 
promise was made is sure to romombor it, and very likely to 
tako a serious view of tho omission. 

A minister noeds to be exact in money matters. In tho great 
majority of cases he is subjoct to considerable financial prossure, 
and the effort to keep all straight—tho offort to maintain a 
position for which the moans are b;iroly adequate—involves a 
solf-denial spread over the groator part of his lifo, that furies an 
important discipline, and that often amounts to horoism. With* 
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out each vigilance and care, the battle becomes too trying, and 
once the financial balance is lost it is almost hopeless to recover 
it. The cases are very nnmerons of embarrassment contracted 
at the commencement of public life, when there is necessarily 
considerable outlay, and when the young minister is probably 
ignorant at once of the exponses of his establishment and tho 
practical limits of his income—embarrass^jy that has pressed 
like a millstone during all the rest of his career. The matter 
is all the more trying that in many districts the minister’s lot 
is cost among those who, not comprehending his difficulty, are. 
littlo likely to help him either with sympathy or material aid. 

In all matters, great and small, a habit of business-like 
punctuality is invaluable to a minister,. Let him mako a point 
of being in time for evory engagement. Let him never leave 
tho answering of a lottcr which ought to be acknowledged at 
once to a more convenient opportunity, even though it should 
be a more invitation, or allow minutes of meetings or records 
of accounts, if he has to do with such, to fall into neglect or 
arrear. Such matters, little though thoy soem to many, havo 
an important bearing on character, and may bo placed in tho 
category of the minor morals. Exactness in them, if not mado 
matter for a fussy and pedantic display, raises a minister in 
public estimation, and adds weight tp his counsels when he 
urges his peoplo, like the Apostle, “ to exercise themselves to 
havo always a conscionco void of offence toward God and to¬ 
ward man ” (Acts xxiv. 16). 

Let it bo observed, too, that perfect punctuality is a duty 
which is almost always attainable where it is sought. There 
are services and duties without nnmber whoro we cannot bo 
perfect; where in many cases we arc woefully imperfect; 
depending on states of mind and heart which wo cannot roach, 
or which wo fail to reach, and in reference to all of which wo 
have constant need to mako the confession that wo aro unprofit¬ 
able servants. But punctuality is not ono of thoso. There, 
if wo take pains, wo may ordinarily do all that has to be done. 
And let us not dospiso tho virtue bocauso it is little: for ho 
that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much ; 
and ho that is unjust in tho least is unjust also in much. 

5. Perhaps wo ought to add a remark on the importance of 
a certairi refinement of manner —meaning by this a result of 
refinement of mind. For though manner in itself may be but 
of lesser importance, and though manner, ns manner, and fine 
manners, as fine manners, aro very contoinptible, yet a< certain 
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culture of the outer man is unquestionably a fitting result of 
that long process of culture, both intellectual and spiritual, 
through which the ministers of our Church havo to pass. Un¬ 
doubtedly this is necessary to enable a minister of the gospol to 
attain the full meaenre of efficiency in contact with the more 
cultivated sections of the community. It is a pity that he 
should be exposed to disparaging remarks on that score, when 
the cause for such disparagement might be so easily removed. 
A great force of spirituality will indeed overbear everything, 
and undoubtedly it is this which is most desirable. The truo 
gentleman is not the disciple of Lord Chesterfiold, devoted to 
artificial rules and fashion; he is the man of refined sympathies,, 
whose soul inspires him with a true refinement, and makes him 
alert to avoid those little roughnesses of speech or manner, or 
those little negligences in dress or appearance, which create a 
prejudice against him and his message. If cultivated society is 
worth anything, it is as pointing out to us the conditions which 
make Booial intercourse most agreeable and social influence 
most impressive. 

“ The parson’s yea is yea,” says Georgo Herbert, “ and nay, 
nay; and his apparel plain, but reverend and clean, without 
spots, or dust, or smell; the purity of the mind breaking*out, 
and dilating itself evon to his body, clothes, and habitation.”* 

6. But matters such as have now been referred to are small 
indeed compared to the importance of maintaining, earnestly 
and diligently, the habits of the inner life. The watching of the 
state of his own soul, the guarding against declension and 
decay, tho koeping of a keen edgo on the conscience, and the 
maintaining of a close and real fellowship with God ; tho 
trimming of the lamp of faith, the strengthening of the things 
that are roady to perish, tho quickening of zeal, tho stimulation 
of all the Christian graces—if such things are not duly minded, 
alas for the spiritual efficiency of tho ministry! For public 
bustle and ecclesiastical activity wiir*!idver make up for tho 
want of personal fellowship with God and personal appropria¬ 
tion of the blossings of heaven. No minister can be right who 
does not look on the time spent in personal devotion as tho 
most important part of tho day, giving a complexion to all tho 
rest, and determining whether or not any saving good may bo 
expected to result from his various employments. The Bible 
read with a direot and deliberate application to himself ; tho 
mind solomnly oxercisod in meditation on his state, and in 
♦Herbert’s “ Priest to the Tempi©,” chap, iii, / 
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prayer to God for the corresponding blessings; the whole work 
of each day spread ont before God, and his guidance and bless* 
ing earnestly sought upon it—without such exercises, the 
ministry can be little else than a solemn form. In addition to 
the daily reading of the Scriptures, many earnest ministers 
find it of great benefit to read a portion of some spiritual book, 
one of the fragrant old authors, perhaps, and to add to this tho 
perusal of some good biography and, perhaps, a hymn-book. 
Nor ought the practice which was so strongly recommended by 
Dr. Chalmers, and from which he himself derived so much 
benefit, to be forgot. Once a month, while engaged in the 
active duties of the ministry, he set apart a portion of a day 
for a more deliberato and full exercise of devotion. He began 
by asking a blessing on the exeroise. He read a suitable portion 
or portions of Soripture. 

“ June 1st.—Rose at eight; spent the forenoon in devotion, 
of which the following is. the record: Invocation for God’s 
blessing and direction on the exercise. . . . Read the promises 
to prayer, and prayed for acceptance through Jesus Christ, and 
general sanctification. ... Prayed for knowledge, for tho under¬ 
standing and impression and remembrance of God’s Word, for 
growth in grace, for personal holiness, for that sanctification 
which the redeemed undergo. Thought of the sins that most 
easily beset me ; confessed them, and prayed for correction and 
deliverance. They are—anxiety about worldly matters, when 
any suspicion or uncertainty attaches to them; a disposition to 
brood over provocations; impatience at the irksomo peculiarities 
of others; an industriousness from a mere principle of animal 
activity, without the glory of God and the service of mankind 
lying at the bottom of it; and, above all, a taste and an appetite 
for human applause. My conscience smoto mo on the subject 
of pulpit exhibitions. I pray that God may make usefulness 
tho grand principle of my appearances there. Read the promises 
annexed to faithful ministers, and prayed for zeal, diligence, 


and ability m the dischargo of my ministerial office. Prayed 
''•for the people, individually for some, and generally for all 
‘descriptions of them. Prayed for friends individually, and 
relations. Read the promises rolativo to the progress of the 
gpppel and conversion of tho Jews. Prayed for those objects.”* 
t is difficult to say which part of the process is moro to be 
|red—tho humblo earnestness with which he sought for 
»|f,to be made a vessel meet for the Master’s use, or the 
• “Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers,” vol. i. p. 288 . 
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affectionate concern which he felt for those for whom individually 
he pleaded bofore the throno. While every earnest minister 
will constantly pray for his flock as a whole and for the classes 
of which it is composed, it is in pleading for individuals that ho 
will become most intense and get nearest to v God. Nothing 
holps us or our poople more than to make them individually tho 
objects of supplication. From one to four or five, takon daily, 
will enable the minister in tho courso of a year to overtako his 
wbolo flock, whether it bo largor or smaller. What a vast 
eleinent of power will thus be added to his ministry! 

ItVas not the splendonr of his talonts alone that mado 
Chalmers the man of power that he was. A groat part of his 
marvellous strength was got by the oommon process. Like 
Jacob, he wrostled with God, and he hecame a prince. The 
humblest student, if he will but traco his footsteps to the thrones 
of grace, may obtain a measure of his blessing and of his power. 
There is a sonso in which, in the kingdom of God, to be weak 
is to be strong ; to be" empty is to be full; to be poor is to be 
rich ; to bavo nothing is to possess all things. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY HINTS. 

1 .—On Style. 

In tho body of tbis work somo things have boon laid down 
as desirable in stylo; in tbis placo wo add a fow hints, for 
tho sako of younger students, as to how the desirable may be 
turned into tho actual . 

I. For attaining Clearness of stylo (1) the first necessity, as 
already indicated, is cloar thinking. Through montal indolence, 
or othor loose mental habits, we aro exceedingly prone to vaguo 
thinking. There is no remedy for this but vigorous grappling with 
our thoughts, frequent asking of ourselves, what is tho precise idea 
which we desire to convoy ? In order that another may under¬ 
stand mo, I must thoroughly understand myself; and tho more 
luminous tho thing is to me, the more impressive will it be to 
him. The attainment is worth much. A luminous thinker is 
a public hlessing. It is often by making our own thoughts and 
feelings clear that we help other people to understand theirs. 
And one of the best services wo can render to others is to 
define to them their own thoughts and feelings. When we 
succeed here, we get a wonderful grip of their miuds, and can 
wield them almost at will. 

(2.) Henco it becomes an aid to clearness of style to think 
of our audience as we write. If we should suppose an average 
hearer sitting opposite to us, and if we should construct our 
discourse so that alf its contents might be transferred to his 
mind and heart, we should be more likely to write clearly. It 
is one of the advantages of extemporaneous speaking (whon 
one can speak extempore and does not merely pour out froth), 
that the* audience insensibly shapes tho style of the speaker, 
and compels him to adapt himself to it. The best written 
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sermons are those whioh are composed as in the pulpit—as'in 
tho prosence of a listening congrogation. 

(9.) Another, holp to clearness is familiarity with writers 
who excel in this quality. Unfortunately, those are not always 
models in othor qualities. Paley is cold in tone and very defi¬ 
cient in evangelical aroma, but he is admirably clear as well as 
thoroughly idiomatic. John Henry Newman, another of .our 
most luminous writers, is out of sympathy with us in very 
vital matters, having long been a member of the Church of 
Rome. Addison has always been esteemed a model writer, for 
clearness, purity, ease, and graco, but he was not a writer of 
sermons. John Bunyan is, perhaps, as good as any for clearness 
and idiomatic precision; with this ho combines scriptural depth 
and fervour, and a wonderful homiletical faculty. It is easy to 
conceive of Bunyan writing his works as with a hearer on tho 
oppo^itn side of the table. 

(4.) In revision, clearness should be studied before any other 
quality. Beauty, rhythm, and all othor secondary qualities 
must bo saorifioed to clearness, witheut the least scruple. This 
must be matter of conscience, and to this rule there should be 
no exception. 

To these hints lot us add, that the training which students 
receive in languages ought to havo a marked effect in promoting 
clearness both of thought and expression.. The study of lan¬ 
guages at once demands and promotes precision. The study 
of the English language, in its component parts, its grammar 
and its idiom, and especially the study of words and phrases 
apparently synonymous, will contribute in no slight degree to 
clearness of style. 

II. Force .—Whatever makes style clear contributes pro tahto 
to make it forcible. If wo inquire for other elements of forco, 
we shall find them either in the substance or in the form of a 
discourse. 

If wo consider the substance of a discourse, its force will 
depend partly on the class of truths with which it deals. Of 
tho forcible class, aro truths bearing on tho real, the certain, the 
positive ; truths relating to objects that are vast and grand, and 
that imply a groat Power; truths that havo groat and solemn 
bearings, or that ore connected with deep and earnest feelings 
that agitato the soul to its depths. 

Now, no business in the world has so close dealings as the 
preacher’s with such truths. A feeblo stylo in handling the 
great themes of the pulpit is inexcusable. The preacher ought 
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to begin early to handle some of the great truths. Doatb, judg¬ 
ment, and eternity furnish at once the most natural and the 
most suitable subjects for foroible words. 

In rogard to the form of words—foroo dopends on (a) tho 
selection of tho best words, those of which tho moaning is most 
plain and best understood. ( b ) On arranging them in the best 
order—usually the order of thought, but sometimos different; 
c.g. for emphatic words, tho proper place is gonerally at tho 
beginning, but occasionally at tho ond, of a clause—(“ Silver and 
gold have I none; ” “ Unto us a child is born ; ” “ Great is tho 
mystery of godliness; ” “ The Son of Man is come to sook and 
to save that which is lost .”) (c) Making due use of contrast and 
other forms of antithesis (“It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; 
it is sown a natural body, it is raisod a spiritual body.”) (d) 
Tho occasional use of proverbial or othor pithy expressions, 
(e) A happy selection of tropes, or figures (not necossarily 
flowers) of spoeoh. 

This last particular domands special attention. The element 
of force which figuros of speech contribute is that of vivacity — 
the opposite of dulness. Vivacity is one of the most important 
features of popular and effective discourse. An excess of 
vivacity in -tho pulpit is much moro rare than an excess of 
dnlncss, and much more readily pardoned. 

In Dr. Campboll’s “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” the chief grounds 
on which figures of speech bocome subservient to vivacity nro 
well flpxpla inod. Generally, they present to tho mind some 
image which, from the original principles of onr nature, attaches 
tho fancy moro strongly than coularhaye bocn dono by the 
propor words whose plaee it occupies. They produce this 
effect in theso four cases:— 

(1.) Whon they roprosent a specieaby an individual, or a 
gonus by a specios—tho moro general by*tbe less general; A 
Dorcas, a Judas, a Nathaniel, a Magdaleno, a Domas, convoy, 
moro lively improssions than a description of thoir respective 
qualities. “ Considor tho lilios,” “ consider the ravons,” is fur 
moro forciblo than, “ Look to tho vogotablo and tho animal king¬ 
doms,” or, as sorno wbuld put it moro grandly, “ Study tho flora 
and the fauna of Naturo.” 

(2.) When they fix attention on the most interesting featuro, 
or that with whicn the subject is most interestingly connected. 
“ What, know ye' not that your bodies are the temples of the 
living God, and that the Spirit of God dwolleth in you ? Defile 
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not yo the temple of God; for the tomplo of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.” “Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are. the 
light of the world, A city that is set On an hill cannot be hid.” 

V If they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry?” 

(8.) When they oxhibit things spiritual by things sensible. 

“ A man shall bo as an hiding place from the wind and a covert 
from the storm: as rivers of water in a/dry place, and as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” . “ Fight the good 
fight of faith.” ** Run with patience the race set before us.” 

“ He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy under two or 
three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment shall he bo 
thought worthy who hath trbdden under foot the Son of God, 
and counted the blood of the Covenant wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit 
of grace ?” It is by this figure wo are taught to ascribe such 
efficacy to the blood of Christ. The blood is the material 
omblem of spiritual things of transcendent value and mystory; 
of loving self-surrender ; of onduranco to the end ; of life sub¬ 
stituted for lifo ; of a sacrificial offering, in which divinity and 
humanity mot, and death was borne in such a way as to e&dt 
infinitely the majesty of the Divino law. 

(4.) When lifeless things are suggested by things animate. 
Thus Death, the very opposite of Life, is often represented as a 
living being, so often indeed that the figure has almost ceased 
to be a figure. In the Bible tho sea (or the flood) lifts up its 
hands and roars; tho hills tremble; the forest rejoices before the 
Lord ; tho sun is like a bridegroom going out of his chamber,; tho 
wind blowcth where it listeth ; tho wilderness and the solitary 
place rejoice, and tho desert blossoms as the rose; a river makes 
glad tho city of God ; death is swalloWod up of victory. 

It is impossible to tell how much the vividness of Scripture 
is due to the use of such figures. 

III. Fulness. —Of the many ways of giving the proper fulness 
or amplitude to a discourse, let us note tho following:— 

(1.) Repetition with variety. “If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck .it out and cast it from thee. ... If thy right hand 
offend tbee, cut it off and cast it from thee.” *V 

(2.) Rosolving a general truth into its constituent elements, 
untwisting a cord, as it were, and exhibiting by itself each 
filament that composes it. This is especially true of descrip¬ 
tive discourse. “ Charity sufforoth long and is kind; charity 
vauntotb nofo is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
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seemly, seekoth not hor own, is not easily provokod, rojoicoth 
not in iniquity but rejoiooth in the troth, boareth all things, 
bolieveth all things,hopoth all things, enduroth all things.” “I 
was an hnngerod, and ye gave me moat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was naked and yo clothed me; sick and in 
prison, and ye visited me.” 

(8.) Accumulating contrasts and rosemblances. “ Thore is 
ono glory of the son and another glory of tho moon, and another 
glory of tho stars, oven as ono star difforoth from anothor star 
in glory.” “ Tho Lord is my rock, and my fortross, and my 
deliverer ; my God, my strength in whom I trust; my buckler, * 
and tho horn of my salvation, and my high towor.” 

(4.) Reforonce to oxamples. Thus, in Judo, the dangor of 
solf-security in religion is exemplified by (a) tho caso pf tho 
Israelites who were rescuod from Egypt, but destroyed in tho 
wilderness; (i) tho caso of tho angels who kept not thoir first 
estate; (c) tho case <^f Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities 
about thenv 

(6.) Appeals to various faculties. A' truth may in succes¬ 
sion be (a) enforced by Divine authority, ( b) commended to 
the reason, (c) urged on the conscien.co, (d) illnstratod by tho 
imagination, (e) carried home to tho foelings, and by all theso 
channols pressed on tho will. Tho monotonous speaker appoals 
to but one faeultv, generally the reason. This is the favourite 
door of tho. intellectual student, who, holding that thoro is 
nothing like thought, is over addressing tho intellect. But in 
uncultivated men, pnro intellect is not very active; it is easily 
tired, and when it gots tired it shuts its door, and leaves tho 
intellectual orator to boat at it unheeded. Tho speaker skilled 
in expansion will divido his efforts between all the available 
faculties of tho soul. 

IV. Beautify to a largo degreo, is tho fruit or outeomo of all 
tho previous qualities of stylo. Clearness, neatness, simplicity, 
idiomatic purity, good arrangement and happy illustration, all 
conduce to beauty, and there can be little or no beauty without 
them. As thero is beauty, great beauty, in a eloar-flowing 
rivulet, so there is beauty in a clear-flowing discourso. Mon of 
tasto and culture hato tawdry metaphors and stilted periods, as 
thoy bato Brummagoin trinkets and checks brilliant with rougo. 
ProbabJy tho highest beauty in a discourse, like tho highest 
beauty in a woman, is that which is quite natural, and, as wo 
may say, unconscious; each is Beautiful, not from aiming to bo 
so, but from intrinsic qualities. 
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But in style, beauty, like force, is more espeoially connected, 
first with the substance of certain truths, and second with 
certain forms or modes of expression. 

(1.) As to substanoe. It is ovident that the quality of beauty 
attaches itself especially to certain kinds of truths. There are 
things eminently beautiful in themselves, both in the world of 
nature and in the world of spirit. The blue sky, the sunbeam, 
the rose, the lily, and innumerable othor natural objects are 
beautiful, and any tone description of them, or interesting dis¬ 
course about them, is beautiful. Love, meroy, grace, eelf- 
sacrifice, and spiritual things of the like sort, are also beautiful, 
and cannot be suitably spoken of without beauty. It is usual 
for poets to oho6se for their themes subjects of this sort, and 
henoe much of the beauty of poetry. Bolder and more original 
poets may choose subjects not having this quality in themselves, 
but, by connecting them through subtle links with what is 
beautiful, they may produce the same impression, or a stronger 
impression, in the end. In preaching, subjects that in themselves 
are, beautiful, admit most readily of a beautiful style. But 
preachers of bold and original spirit are able so to handle evon 
the less attractive subjects of the pulpit, are able so to connect 
them with what is beautiful, that in their hands the most prosaic 
subjects appear bright with the hues of the rainbow. 

(2.) In turning to the forms or modes of expression that tend lO 
beautify style, we are inevitably attracted by figurative language. 
Figures of speech constitute tho ornaments of stylo. But, as 
we have remarked in this book, figures of speech cannot be truly 
ornamental unless they are at the same time useful. If they 
do not illustrate truth, they are worse than useless. Some¬ 
times a figure, though not derived from a beautiful source, may, 
from its remarkable fitness, produce tho effect of beauty. But 
generally the figures that produce tho impression of beauty aro 
derivod from confessedly beautiful objects. The skill of the 
speaker lies in finding some resemblance between the non-bcau- 
tiful afnd the beautiful, whereby the ono is made to throw its 
brightness on tho other. Skill of this kind in the use 0 / figura¬ 
tive language is wonderfully fitted to beautify a discourse. 

It results from these views that there is no necessary feeble¬ 
ness, as some seem to think, in the eloment of beauty, when 
applied legitimately to a "religious discourse. On the contrary, 
whenever it is genuine, it is rather an element of strength. To 
despise beauty as a poor and unworthy adjunot of religious 
teaching is to show great want of sympathy with the writers 
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of Scripture, guidod as they woro by tho Holy Ghost. It is to 
neglect an eloment of powor whioh tells on all kinds of people, 
hat especially on the young aud on cultivated minds. Beauty 
has a singularly refreshing efVoct on tho mind, and there is an 
especial craving for it in dull aud woary moods. It is liko 
David’s harp to Saul. In an age of great tension and pressuro 
like the prosont, and especially in populous communities where 
this pressuro is most felt, tho elomont of refreshment which 
beauty is fitted to minister is not to bo dospised in the services 
of the sanctuary. In our pastoral work wo have to minister to 
tho whole nature of man, and to do this effectually wo cannot 
safely neglect any mode or form of useful influonco that God 
has made. 

II.— On Visiting the Sics. 

Any one desirous, as a matter of curiosity, to see a comploto 
rubric on tho visitation of tho sick, should get hold of Dr. 
Stoarno’s “Tractates do Visitation© Infivmoruin,” as containod 
in tho “ Clergyman's Instructor.” There he will find instructions, 
i cut and dried, for all sorts of enses, including that of criminals 
sontencod to be hangod. In tho coldest and driest mannor, ho 
will find topics suggostod as appropriate for conversation and 
prayer • in such circumstances, as if the wholo of a clorgyman’s 
duty wero oxhansted in saying tho proper thing, and no con¬ 
sideration had to ho givon to the touo and spirit in which it was 
said. 

Tho visitation of tho sick is of all duties that for which the 
spirit of formality is most unsuitable, and whoro tho speaking 
must be most thoroughly from the heart to tho heart. Yet u 
rubric liko that to which wo havo roforred might not be without 
its uso in the way of suggestion;—it might show tho minister 
how great a variety of cases he is called to deal with, and of 
what value it is for him to bo providod with manifold Scripture 
tpxts and roferonccs, sayings and auocdotos of suffering Christians, 
counsols and encouragements of well-tried value, in order that 
to evory sick and sorrowing person he may ho fuilo to give his 
portion of meat in duo season. 

I. Manner of Visiting the Sick .—“ Long oxporionco has cop* 
vincechme that much more doponds on the mannor of entering a 
sick-room than young pastors are gonorally aware of. Always 
tread lightly on tho stairs that lead to tho chambor. . . . 
Approach the bod with a chocrful countonanoe.; , As tho sick 
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man extends his hand to welcome yon, lot him sen and feel at 
once that he grasps the hand of a friend. Speak to him in a 
low and soothing voico. Lot every werd fall as gontly and kindly 
on his car as the dew of Hermon. The sick ofton heed encou¬ 
ragement, as well as direction and prayer. In such cusos, 
it has a had offoct for a minister to como in with the solemnity 
of death upon his countenance. . . . Wero I satisfied that 
he would not livo an hour, and ever so much afraid that he was 
unprepared to die, I would not virtually cut off that last hour of 
probation by the abrupt and distracting announcement. Nor, 
on the othor hand, would I conceal from him his imminent 
danger. I would talk to him as one on the odgo of etornity, 
and urgo him to lay hold on tho hopo sot beforo him without a 
moment's delay. If, whon you como to tho dying sinner’s 
bedside, you find him stupid, you must if possible sound a noto 
of alarm deep enough to ronso his slumboring conscience. If 
ha listens, and tho Spirit of Ged sots his transgressions before 
him, beware that you do not encourage him to hopo that his 
sins arc parddned bofore he has oast himself on tho mercy of 
God through a crucified Redeemer.”— Humphrey's Letters to a 
Son in the Ministry . 

II. Time .—“ Hake it a gonoral rule to visit the sick in tho 
early part of the day. They are then better ablo to seo you 
and to enjoy your visit than in tho afternoon or evening. 
Indeod, you should rarely call in the evening, and never at a 
late hour, nnless you are sent for.”— Ibid. 

III. Length of Visit .—“In tho early stages of diseaso, and 
while the mind of the invalid is clear; and active, you may labour 
with him on any point that seems to roquiro it at considerable 
length, always taking care, howevor, not to prolong the con¬ 
versation beyond his ability to listen to advautago. As ho. 
grows weaker, your visits should bo shortened, or you should 
select those topics which are most essential to immediate pre¬ 
paration for death, and which aro most easily comprohondcd. 
Whon the patient is very low, whon diseaso has apparently nearly 
done its work, and tho mind sympathizes with tho body in its 
extreme weakness, let your prayers be short and simple, and 
yottr words bo fow and diroctly to the purpose. It is cruel, 
under such circumstances, to givo set dissertations, and to offer 
long prayers in the sick-room, and it does no good, but hurt. 
It exhausts without benefiting the sufforer. It is coifimon for tho 
sick to lose the power of attention, and even of comprehending 
^ny but the simplest truths.”— Ibid. 
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“ What we say to the sick should be briof, and whou wo pray 
with tho siok we should bo short in our prayers.”—Dn. Andrew 
Bonab. ^ 

IV. Use of Scripture. — “ I am persuaded that thoso that visit 
the siek would do woll to confine themselves to tho simplest 
view of Scripturo truth; and it may be woll also that those 
viows should bs ombodiod in some scloot texts of Scripture. It 
was in this way that Dr. 0. treated mo, and I have admired his 
wisdom. He approached my bedside, and after hearing my 
fours, he ropeated tho text, * This is the record that God has 
givon us oternal life, and this life is in his Son.’ He again 
repeated it hntil he saw that I held it i)a my mind.”— Thoughts 
in the Prospect of Death. 

“ When Bengel was dying, a student of tho institution over 
which he presided called to inquiro for him. Bengel requested 
from him a word of comfort before ho loft. Tho young student, 
abashed and confused, said that he did not know how to speak 
to one so learned, but at last contrived to utter the text, 
‘ The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cieanseth us from all sin.' 
* That is the very word I want,’ said Bongol; * it is quite 
enough.' Dr. Andrew Bonab. 

Dr. Bonar’s little book, “The Visitors* Book of Texts.; or, 
the Word brought nigh to tho Sick and Sorrowing,” is simply 
an application of this principle to the various classes of persons 
and states of mind comprehended undor the word “ sick.” Of 
this very excellent manual we shall speak presently in detail. 

Y. Other Helps .—It is well to be familiar with some of tho 
best practical works that have been written to indicate and 
impress the true uses of sickness. Such are— 

Cecil's “ Visit to the House of Mourning.” 

Flavors “ Token for Mourners.” * , 

Boston’s “ Crook in tho Lot.” 

Hill’s “It is Well.” 

Willison’s “Afflicted Man’s Companion.” 

Sibbe’s.“Bruised Reed.” 

Swinnoch's “ Christian Man’s .Calling.” 

Adams’s “Privato Thoughts.” 

Samuel Rutherford’s Letters. 

Bonar’s “ Night of Weeping,” and “ Morning of Joy.” 

Some tracts and hymns adapted for the sick should be 
familiar to tho visitor ; “ Hymns for the Sick-chamber ” havo 
been published in large typo. But in his ordinary reading the 
minister should mark anything that might be appropriate for 
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r the sick, among other classes of his people, and have it ready 
rV for use accordingly. 

3 YI. References to the Case of Others .—It is an excellent way of 

$ getting access to tho minds of the sick to speak of others who 
are or who havo boon in tho liko circumstances, and of tho way 
in which Christian men and women have folt and noted under 
jithem. Evon a verso of Scripture or a verso of a hymn acquires 
| a new interest whfen it is Bhown to have boon usoful to some 
one m/tbo liko caso. A dying Christian feolB oncouraged to 
layTrfold on “As many as received him to them gave he powor 
to bocome the sons of God,” when ho knows that it was tho 
stay of the dying, Melancthon. Severe pain becomos more 
bearable udder tho knowledge of PayBon’s experience, " I havo 
suffered twenty times as much as I could in being bnrnod at the 
stake, while my joy in God so aboundod as to ronder my suffer¬ 
ings not only tolerable but welcome.” Confidence in tho will of 
God is fostered by the words of Fenelon over the grave of tho. 
Dauphin of Franco, “There lies my dear master; all my 
earthly hopes lie huried with him ; but if tho turning of a straw 
could restore him to life, I would not, for ten thousand worlds, 
be the turner of that straw,, in opposition to tho will of God.” 
Church history and Christian biography como again hero to 
our holp. Lives of Christians of mark who havo come out of 
great tribulation usually furnish many UBoful lessons. Not 
only toxts of Scripture but verses of hyranB acquire fresh 
interest and pow r er from the experience of otherB. Who doos 
not feel a fresh powor in that verBo of “ Rock of Ages,” which 
begins— 

** Nothing in my hands I bring, 

Simply to thy cross I cling/’ 

when ho learns how that great prodigy of learning and genins, 
the lato Dr. John Duncan, had it read to him again and again 
and again, while Death held him by tho hand ? That hymn 
baB had a wonderful history, and it is remarkable how well 
adapted it has been found to all conditions of men. Prince 
Albert resorted to it in his dying hour. We knew a party of 
fishermen whoso boat was upset in a stormy night; all the 
night three of them clung to the keel, and one who alone survived 
told how, oxpccting every moment to bo washed off, they sung 
“ Rock of Ages.” Perhaps no hymn expresses moro deeply and 
tendorly the heart's sense of emptiness and dependence, and its 
trust in Another. Honce its universal power. 
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YU. Benefits to the Minister from Visitation of the Sick .—Thoro 
is no duty in which the watering of othors may bo moro fully 
accompanied by the watoring uf one’s aolf. It is to tho minister 
ono of tho best moans of graco. Intercourse with the sick and 
dying is fitted to give him very vivid viows of eternity, of sin, 
graco, and redemption. It is fitted to mako his own heart 
more tender and affectionate. It gives a new Bense of tho 
reality and blessedness of tho. gospel, and the nocossity and 
happinoss of personal dealings with the Saviour. It counteracts 
scepticism, driving all the sophistries of nnbolief like ohaff boforo 
tho wind, causing the Oross and its glorious gospel to ahino 
with all the radiance of heaven. It makes prayer a roality, for 
the neod of God’s Divine power to effect a speedy change is 
often felt with overwhelming force. Lot the duty bo gono 
about with great solemnity and earnestness, and let abundant 
preparation be made for it in tho closot. It is a duty in the 
prospect of which we may well say, 11 If thy prosenco go not 
with us, carry us not up honce." 

Classification of the Siok, &o. 

The classification givon in Dr. A. Bonar’s “ Visitor’s Text 
Book” is fall, and tho texts given under each head, with brief 
notos appended, aro very appropriate. In Part I. toxts are 
quoted applicable to the chief varieties of spiritual oharactor 
which tho sick present—believers, unknown, ignorant, self- 
righteous, anxious, backsliders, sceptical, and indifferent. In 
Part II. the texts are for those who may bo met with in the sick- 
chamber— persons recovering from siokness, agod persons, 
young persons, children, attendants and friends of the sick. 
And, in Part III., tho case of the sorrowful is dealt with, under 
tho various phasos which sorrow wears, whether it bo personal 
trial, bereavemont, worldly care, the ill-troatment of others, or 
sorrow arising from other causes. 

\Vo subjoin a few samples* of toxts adapted to tho sick, and 
tho uso that may bo made of them, chiefly from Dr. Bonar’a 
book. 

A sleepless night. Esther vi. 1. “ On that night the King 
could not deep; and he commanded to bring tho book of tho 
Chronieles, and thoy were read before tho King.” 

“ That sleepless night was sent by God for tho very end that 
tho King’s thoughts might be led, through tho record, to 
ftlordecai. What if thcro be soift'e truth of God, or somo viow 
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of duty, to which you are to be led by your sleeplessness ? *’—• 
A. Bonar. 

Sim remembered in sickness. Lam. iii. 20. “ My soul hath 
them still in romcmbranco, and is humbled in mo.” 

“ Whon saints are under trials, and woll humbled, little sins 
raiso groat cries in tho conscionco; and in prosperity, conscience 
is a popo that givos dispensations to our heart.”— Samuel 
Rutherford. 

Excessive pain consistent with Divine love. John xix. 82, 
“ Then camo tho soldiers, and brake tho logs of tho first, and of 
the othor which was crucifiod with him.” 

“See I tho converted thief, that saved man on his way to 
Paradiso, and vory noar it now, see, nevertheless, how the Lord 
allows his body to bo hnmblod. Oh, what racking, distracting 
pain to him I And yet, see how tho Lord loved him, ready 
within an hour to batho him in bliss.”—A. Bonar. 

Crushing afflictions. Hob. xii. 6. “ Whom tho Lord lovoth 

ho chastonoth, and scourgoth ovory son whom he roceiveth.” 

“ Nothing can bo more severe than scourging—drawing the 
blood by stroke aftor stroke. Yot it is' God’s treatment of (1) 
thoso tfhom he loves, (2) his sons, (8) those whom ho receives.” 

To the sceptical. Psalm cxix. 103 . “ How sweet are thy 

words unto my taste ; yoa, sweoter than honey to my mouth.” 

“ Uso tho argument of personal experience ; what you have 
felt, tasted, enjoyed. You have tried a way of happiness which 
the sceptical. man has never tried. So that you bring your 
actual oxperionco to bear against his non-experience—liko a 
traveller telling what ho has seen to shut the mouths of those 
who must confoss they havo nover been in that country, and so 
aro not able to deny facts thus attostod.”—A. Bonar. 

Boldness to enter into the holiest. Hob. x. 19, 21. “ Having 

boldness to enter into tho holiest by tho Mood; Jesus . . . And 
having an high priost over the house of God.” 

“ Two things givo a sinner boldness in going to tho Holy One 
in the full blazo of his holiness u (1) The blood of Jesus; Ho poured 
out his lifo, and so tho Father, looking on that outpoured life, 
can justly say to us w'ho point to tho samo, * Livo I ’ (2) Jesus 
himself, the living priest; ho leads us in by his Spirit, and pre¬ 
sents himself for us, tho Ono for all who como.”—A. Bonar. 

Looking unto Jesus. Heb. xii. 2. “Looking unto Jesus, 
tho author and finisher of our faith ; who for tho joy that was 
set boforo him endured tho cross, despising tho shame, and is set 
down at tho right hand of tho throno of God.” 
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<# Horo is (1) Christ's atoning work; (2) Christ strengthened 
in the midst of his sharpest pain by tho thought of tbo king¬ 
dom ; (8) Christ now at rest in glory; (4) Christ an examplo to » 
ns in the mannor of bearing suffering; (6J Christ able to yield ub 
sympathy under pain; (6) Christ pointing the sufferer to tho 
crown of glory and tho throne.”—A. Bonar. ( 

Improvement of affliction . Hob. xii. 11. “ Now no suffering 
for tho present soemeth to be joyouB but grievous ; novertholoss 
afterward it worketh the peaceable fruit of righteousness in 
them which are oxercieed theroby.” 

“It is afterwards that the fruit is to bo reaped. For like 
ground lying fallow, body and soul seem ofttimes left usoloss 
and noglected in eicknoss ; or, we may say, liko winter wheat, 
the Beed lies underground till tho snow and the frost of your 
sickness pass over, and then it springs up.”—A. Bonar. 

For the young in affliction, 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. “ Wherefore 

come out from among them, and be eeparated, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the uncloan thing; and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you, aud yo shall bo my Bons and 
daughters, Baith the Lord Almighty.” 

(1) “ Connect with this invitation the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in Luke xv. Is it not as if the Fathor had Bent out mes¬ 
sengers to seek his son, and had sent thmn to the vory swine- 
trough ovor which bis poor eon waB wistfully bonding, to bid 
him remember the provision of hie father's Loubc, assuring him 
at the samo time of a most cordial woloeme in spite of all tho 
past follies of his youth? (2) By sickness, is not the Lord 
Bonding, a mighty farnino upon you, to drive you out of tho 
world, and Bend you to his homo ? ”—A. Bonar. 

Sick children, 2 Kings iv. 18—21. “And when the child 
was grown, it fell on a day, that ho went out to his father to 
the reapers. And ho said unto his father : My hood 1 my head I 
And he said to a lad, Carry him to his mothor. And whon he 
had takon him, and brought him to his mother, lie sat on her 
knees till noon, and then died. And she went up, and laid him 
on tho bed of tho mau of God, and Bhnt tho door upon him, 
and wont out.” Thon at v. 88, 84, “Elisha prayed unto 
the Lord and stretched himself upon tho child,” till, v. 85, 

“ Tho child sneezed seven times, and tho ohild opened bis 
eyes.” 

(1) “ Every Iittlo circumstance in this boy’s Bicknoss and death 
is carofully told, to ehow God’s caro over tho young— his 
playing among the reapers, the pain in his head, the lad carry- 
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ing him, his sitting on his mother's knee, &o. Then (2) the 
Lord brought him back to life, as be did tho son of the widow 
of Barepta (1 Kings xvii. 28), showing his power and his willing, 
noss to deliver from death, when it is for his glory. (8) Would 
not that boy feel himself antirely tho Lord's, soul and body? 
(4) How would you live if you had once been dead ? Perhaps 
you think, Oh, I would surely live for the Lord thon. But Christ 
says, that if with your Biblo tolling you hll this, you do not 
live for Him, noithor would you bo persuaded to do so then 
(Luke xvi. 81). (5) Tho Holy Spirit must bless to you what 

you now know and see, if ever if you are to bo saved."—■ 
A. Bon as. 

Tho texts of Scripture adaptod for tho sorrowful are oven 
more full and striking than those bearing npon sickness. Qur 
limits provont further quotation, we must content ourselves 
with referring to Dr. Bonar’s little book. 

III. —On Conductino Bidle-clabses, 

A minister, we shall suppose, oagor to got hold of the young 
men of his congregation, announces his intention of opening a 
Bible-class. Tho timo has been when a simplo announcement of 
this kind would be sure to draw together tho chief part of those 
whoso presence was desired. But it is seldom nowadays that 
the minister has enough either of public authority or of private 
influence to make so rapid a conquest. In goneral ho has to 
interost tho young men, to attract them, to inspire them with 
confidence in himsolf and interest in his class. It will usually 
bo found that a kind note addressod to each young man, 
inviting tho attendance of himsolf and any friends he may bring 
with him, will securo, at the start, double or treble the attend¬ 
ance of a bare announcement. For continued success, not a 
littlo will depond on the first meeting. Tho character of the 
class has to be made at once. It must start with the character 
of an interesting class, a class where much is to be got, and 
where much is to be got that is not generally got from tho 
pulpit or elsewhere. Its tone must bo warm, frank, and friendly, 
and its business earnest, yet varied and lively. If tho class 
gains this character it will be largely attended, and will leave 
its mark on tho young men of tho place. If it be cold and 
formal, and its instructions merely a diluted edition of wbat is got 
in sermons, it may hang languidly together, but it cannot be a 
success. In cases when such classes aro failures, the cause 
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mast bo oithor that nothing of spocial valuo was taught in thorn, 
or that they wore conducted in an uninteresting way. 

A woll-conduetod Bible-class must havo tho same groat aim 
as tho pulpit—bringing souls to Christ and building up in them 
the Christian character. But it follows this aim in a different 
manner. Tho instruction it gives is more systematic on the 
one hand, and more varied oh tho other; its spirit is moro 
free and social; the conductor has more freedom in using tho 
theological stores which as a studont ho has laid up, and nlso 
his litorary stores derived from his ordinary reading, to which 
he will always bo making additions; ho has also tho opportunity 
of introducing some of tho more current topics of tho day, and of 
giving a more Christian direction to tho thoughts of his young 
men on these than is usually done in tho secular nowspApors. 
A well-conducted Biblo-class, by a minister of high character 
and gifts, is often tho means of opening stagnant minds, of 
arousing a thirst for knowledge, of creating an interest in the 
kingdom of God, of begetting decision for Christ,' of training 
workers and office-bearers, and of elevating tho intellectual and 
spiritual tone of a neighbourhood. . Out of it a wise minister 
will got many an aide-de-camp, whoso services in future days 
may bo quite invaluable. 

No Bible-class is worthy of tho name of which the objoct 
is not to teach what is contained in the Bible, and unless it 
bo conducted as a class , that is, by tho members actively 
taking part in it. The members may take part in various 
ways—by answering questions, by putting questions, if need 
bo, and by writing exercises or essays. Skill in conducting a 
Bible-class is shown in getting tho members to speak. In a 
small class this is usually less difficult than in a largo miscel¬ 
laneous ono, whore the method of question and answer has 
sometimes to bo abandoned as impracticable. 

Let us supposo that the Shorter Catechism is to be tho 
basis of instruction in tho class. It mighj/trtrwoll to spend a 
few introductory minutes in telling “thostory of its origin;* 
but since but little is known of this, it will soon bo disposed 
of, and tho minister will find himself face to face with that 
striking statement of the purposo of man's life—“ Man’s chiof 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” 

Tho division is simple—(1) the subject considered, Man’s 
chiof end ; and (2), What is said concerning it—it is to 

* See Hcthcrington’a “History of the Westminster Assembly.” 
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glorify God and onjoy Him for ovor. Any of the class who 
know grammar will rocall tho common division —subject and 
predicate. 

(1.) Hero it will bo asked, What is raoant by end, and thon 
by chief end ? Thero will bo no difficulty in obtaining the 
answor, “ tho chiof pnrposo for which man exists.” This 
assumes that thoro is a pnrposo for whioh man has rocoivod his 
being, and it will bo nsoful to fix attention on this. It is fitted 
to mako a young man think, if you can bring homo to him 
that thoro is a dofinito purpose for which ho was brought into 
tho world. You might lohd him up to tho point by analogy. 
If you soo an instrument constructed with much care— e.g . a 
musical box or a microscopo^-what do you infor as to tho 
intention of its makor ? Would it bo ronsonablo to say that ho 
had no purposo in making it, and no interest in its fulfilling 
that pnrposo? Now, what structuro is that, which of all 
bodios in tho world, has been made with most caro ? What 
did the Psalmist say of his body (Psalm cxxxix. 14) ? And what 
is that part of man’s natnre which is far moro wondorful than 
his body ? Is it conceivable that this wondorfnl organization 
should have boen mado for no purposo? For no great pur¬ 
pose ? 

Here it might bo shown how it has over boon tho great pro¬ 
blem of intelligent, inquiring minds to know somowhat defi¬ 
nitely for what pnrposo they woro made. Biography, both 
anciont and modern, supplios interesting cases. Such an in¬ 
stance is that suppliod in tho autobiography of a colobratod 
Scottish minister of tho sovonteonth century, Mr. Bobert Blair, 
of St. Andrew’s. Whon loft alono in his fathor’s honso one 
Sunday, in his soventh year, looking out of tho window, ho 
saw two objects that arrosted him—tho sun shining and a cow 
feeding. Ho concluded that dho sun was mado to give light, 
and the cow to givo milk. But for what was ho mado ? He 
could find no answer. Ho thought that, porhaps, in tho big 
house, called tho kirk, ho might bo told. To tho church ho 
accordingly wont, and though ho got no clear answor to his 
quostion, ho got an inkling of it which ultimately sorvod to 
direct him. 

At this stage tho opportunity is given for a stroke of ap¬ 
plication—an earnest charge to tho person oxamined, and all. 
tho class, to endeavour, first, to ascertain tho purposo of their 
creation ; and, second, to boo that it bo not dofeated. 

(2.) The answor to the question—tho predicate —now falls to 
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bo considorod: it is obviously twofold—man was made (1) to 
glorify God, and (2) to onjoy Him for over. 

1. It is not vory easy to. oxplain this term. Most explana¬ 
tions arc vague, and you must seok for ono that will como home 
and grip. 

You ask, first, what is the litoral moaning of glorify ! Yon 
are answered, * 4 To make glorious.” You ask an instance of 
its use in this senso, and arc, perhaps, referred to Isaiah : “ I 
will glorify tko house of my glory.” What is meant by 
glorifying iphouso ? Making it brilliant, splondid, beautiful, as 
Solomon glorified tho tomplo by covering it with gold and silvor 
and all precious things ? Is it in any such way that ue woro 
made to glorify God? No. Why not? Because God in 
himsolf, and from all oternity, is infinitely glorious—nothing 
can be addod to his glory. Tbon has tho word “ glorify ” any 
other meaning than to make glorious ? Yes—to manifest, to 
oxhibit, to show tho inherent glory of any porson or thing. 
What is it to glorify God in this sense ? It is to show that in 
himself, and in all his ways, IIo is glorious, excellent, porfect. 
How is this most effectually dono ? By that bearing, on our 
part, which is duo to so excellont a Boing—by submission, 
trust, honour, obedience, delight in Him and in all his ways 
and laws. Is this natural to us ? Bo wo naturally poreeivo 
all the excellence of God ? What blinds our oyes to this ? 
When is it revealed to any ? (2 Cor. iv. 4—C). When God 
is revealed to us in his true glory, what cffoct has this on us ? 
(2 Cor. iii. 18). 

Hero it may bo advantageous again to make use of the 
principle of analogy. When you discovor a man of raro gifts 
and oxcollonce—say an excellent physician —how do you act 
towards him? Wo trust and follow his prescriptions. A 
sagacious adviser ? Wo apply to him in porploxity and follow 
his advice. A kind, warm-hearted friond ? Wo carry our 
troubles to him, and arc relieved by his sympathy. If, then, 
God is infinitely more glorious than any human boing, what 
should bo tho degroo of our admiration, trust, and obedienco to 
Him ? Without bounds. Illustrate this by tho oxamplo of como 
good men— e,g. by tho oxample of Abraham in offering up 
Isaac ; by that of Jesus in tho Garden of Gothsemane; by that 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego on tho plain of Dura. 
Or, to come to common things, How did Eliezer, Abra¬ 
ham’s sorvant, glorify God on his master’s errand? Ho 
committed himsolf to his guidance, and sought to know and 
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follow his will. What in tho rulo for Christians in regard ovon 
to oating and drinking? (1 Cor. x. 81). Is this rulo followed 
by mon in their/ natural state? What ohango is nocossary to 
make it offoetunl ? 

2. Tho othor part of tho answer. Explain tho moaning of 
enjoying God. To dorivo our happiness from Him. Is this 
natural to mon now ? What is said of tho carnal mind ? (Rom. 
viii. 7.) What did Adam do, after tho fall, whon ho heard God’s 
voice ? If a change of heart is neodod to enable us to glorify 
God, is it less nocossary to enablo us to enjoy Him? When 
tho chango does take plnco, in what ways is man enablod to 
enjoy God ? In such as these: (a) Contemplation of his ox* 
ccllonco and goodnoss. This is tho joy of beholding . Givo 
analogies. Joy of boholding a beautiful picture, flower, land¬ 
scape—all which ore only faint rays of God, in whom all is 
infinitely lovely. ( b) Possession of his favour and blessing. 
What does tho Psalmist say of God’s favour (Ps. xxx. 5)? 
Show that Christians may possess Go^as a father (2 Cor. 
v. 18), companion (Gen. v. 24), and portion (Psalm exix. 67). 
(c) Glimpses of privilogos not to be ovon concoivod. & 

All this being brought out, tho subject might be viewed from 
a difforent point. Doos not this viow imply that mon aro to 
givo themselves wholly up to a religious lifo ? Would not this 
view degrade such employments as digging, bnkiDg, tailoring, 
banking, painting, and tho liko, as too low, as unworthy of those 
those who wore mado to glorify and onjoy God ? In nnsworing 
this, notice should bo tal^pn of tho word chief —“man’s chief 
end.” It should bo explained that there aro subordinate ends. 
The conditions of life in this world render othor things noces* 
sary. The world’s ordinary work has to bo done, and mon 
must be tho instruments of doing it. Each must contributo his 
part to carry on tho ordinary work of tho tvorld. But the doing 
of onr little bit of tho world's work is not our chief end. Evon 
in that we must look to glorifying and onjoying God. 

Hero it will bo woll to point out how ovon tho commonest 
pursuits arc fittod to discipline the soul for its chief end. Even 
tho commonest drudgery may bo pursued with a viow to plcnso 
God. If tho work be drudgory, it will bo done bettor by being 
done as to tho Lord. All lifo becomes holy when God is thus 
honoured and served. 

A usoful practical conclusion will bo found in showing tho 
infinite importance of the subject. A blunder hero is an 
irremediable blunder. One may make bad investments of 
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money, and suffer for it; bat a bad investment of one’s life is 
uttorly fatal. Yot blundors aro infinitely common. The class 
should bo roqaostcd to stato somo of tho wrong ends to which 
many men dovoto their livoa. And it might bo shown that, how- 
ovor apparently sncccssfnl, they are commonly disappointed, 
Tho ambitious soldier, Alexander tho Groat, disappointed, no 
now world to conquor. Sncccssfnl writora, like Sir Walter Scott, 
nnhnppy in reviewing life. Successful scholars, like Henry 
Martyn, senior wranglor—“ I only grasped a bubble.” Million¬ 
aires, unablo to onjoy anything. Mon of fashiqn, like Lord 
Chostorfield, disgustod. Contrast with oxporionce of Christiana 
-they only Satisfied. 

Jesus tho way to the Fathor—through Him we ontor on this 
bloascd life ; through Him, wo porsovero to the end.. 

Such aro somo of tho materials for a Bible exercise on tho 
first question of tho Catochism. The chiof difficulty lies in dis¬ 
posing of it all at ono mooting. Perhaps two would ho needed. 
From the akotch given, wo may sco tho solidity of which this 
method is capable, along with variety. We supposo a class Of 
somo intelligence, capable of entering readily into tho views 
that havo been indicated. To a younger class such minatoncss 
would be unseasonable and wearisome. It might bo onongh for 
such to learn that to glorify God means to respect and fear Him, 
and to enjoy God to bo happy with Him, to find delight in his 
grace and lovo ; and then to show tho need of a great ohange 
in ord*r that this mode of life might bo realised. For a Bible- 
class such a subject as this is well adapted, as showing from 
what varied sources matorial may bo drawn, and yot how all 
may bo mado subservient to the highest onds. 

IV.— On Spiritual Counsel. 

Every well-furnished minister must bo prepared to give 
connsol to his pcoplo when they apply to him in spiritual 
difficulties, or whenever he findd that their minds are unsettled 
or their views unsatisfactory. In this placo wo can only indi¬ 
cate somo loading considerations bearing on.tho classes of cases 
which aro most liable to occur. s , 

I. Persons inclined to Scepticism .—These cases aro' generally 
of ono or other of two kinds: tho caso of thoso who make 
sceptical difficulties an excuse for neglect of roligion ; and that 
of thoso who desiro to bo boliovors, bat aro seriously impeded 
by difficulties in the way of faith. 
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In regard to tho first, when persons of thiB sort como into 
contact with a minister, thoy will probably set beforo him a 
strong array of difficulties and objections, and he may find him¬ 
self in tho unfavourable position of having to act on tho defensive, 
and that, too, when the objections are highly plausible, and can 
be but partially romoved. 

In dealing with objections, it is most desirable to avoid mere 
logomachies and narrow issues, and got upon tho broad grounds 
on which tho claims of tfie Biblo rest. In any case, tho pastor 
should be familiar with all important facts; for in argument 
facts are the great weapons of efliciont warfaro, and there is 
nothing to which ’ sceptics are more inolino'd than to assnmo 
what is tmeertain or evon unfounded, and use it for their ends. 

In popular argument the principle of analogy is usually very 
efficient. In common matters men do not reason as they 
aro apt to do in roligious matters. When they are sick or in 
trouble they do not argue against mcdicino or against offered 
help as they do against religion. Objections am got ovor in 
tho one case, which are yet dcclarod to be insuperable in the 
other. 

But in dealing with this class of sceptics, it should be the 
strenuous endeavour of the Christian pastor not to allow his 
own position to be merely tlht of defence. The sooner he can 
turn the. tablos on his oppoijfent the bettor. Lot him find an 
opportunity to press tho objections and difficulties of unbeliof. 
It is easy to show that though thore aro somo things in tho 
Biblo hard to explain on the theory that it is from God, thoro 
are far more vital things which it is impossible to oxplain on 
the theory that it is not from God. In using scepticism as a 
refugo from difficulties, wo plungo into difficulties infinitely 
greater. As a beliovor, I may havo toA|jbcp my mind in 
suspense in regard to many difficulties; Tis an unbeliever I 
muskeommit myself to tho untenable position that a system of 
fraud and superstition has been the groat instrument of pro¬ 
moting whatever of a Heavenly nature has its a\)odo in this 
world. 

It is also most important to bear in mind that scepticism is 
very rarely cured by moro argument. Tho Bible appeals to far 
more in man’s naturo than his logical faculty. It appeals to his 
intuitions; hi§ consoiencb, his whole spiritual naturo. Tho claim 
of the gospol rests in a large moasure on its fitness to moot tho 
caso of tho sinner, on the adaptation of its provisions to the 
wants of man. It claims to bo a supreme exhibition of Divino 
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love, of such love as proves itself to be Divine. Dealings with 
thescoptic should not end without a strong appeal to his deopest 
feelings—without an earnest ondeavour to place him in personal 
contact with the Lord of the gospel, and to get him to deal 
directly with hisjippeals. 

The other class of sceptical persons, who wish to believe, 
but aro staggored by difficulties, rcquiro to bo dealt with 
patiently. In the end they usually come right, but for a time 
their difficulties aro often very serious. In their case, too, much 
use ahould bo made of the overwhelming positivo evidenco 
for tho truth of tho gospel, and the enormous increase of diffi¬ 
culty that would arise from rejecting its claims. Much should 
be mado of those foatures of the Bible which hardly admit of 
any difficulty or objection, such as the lifo and character of 
Jesus, as woll as the blessed purposo of the glorious gospel. 
Texts and statements of Scripture which have a wonderful 
self-evidencing powor should bo kcfpt in front—the texts that 
have proved means of blessing to multitudes that no man can 
number. Books may bo referred to, like Cbristlieb’s “ Modern 
Doubt and Christian Faith,” or Luthard’s “Fundamental” and 

Saving Truths,” or Monro Gibson’s “ Rook versus Sand,” in 
which objections are dealt with, and shown to bo uttorly in> 
sufficient to subvert the faith of Christians. And it. may be 
urged that it is not'reasonable to demand the removal of every 
difficulty, or to, demand that our difficulties shall be met 
precisely in the manner that wo should like; that were to 
repeat the obstinate demand of Thomas, “Except I shall see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 
believe; ” and it would be to disregard all the glorious array 
of evidence from countless othor and higher sources, fitted to 
evoke the confession, “ My Lord and my God.” 

II. Persons in Anxiety about Salvation .—Wo suppose such 
persons to accept the full authority of Boripturo, and to be 
prepared to bow to its teaching. The first business of the 
pastor must be to boo that they understand clearly what the 
Bible teaches on the way of salvation. Especially he must seo 
} that they understand tho method of graco, and are not mixing 
up works of their own with tho work of Christ as the mori- 
torious ground of their salvation. 

Now, the salvation of the gospel being a froo salvation, 

£ offered without money and without price, one might supposo 
that whenever an anxious person really understood the nature 



of the transaction, his anxieties would at once terminate in his 
reception of the gospeUoffer. In practice, however, this is 
often found not to happen. It is important for the pastor to 
probe the heart moro, and ascertain how it happens that the 
conviotions of the understanding, coupled with at least a 
measure of inclination in the heart, do not lead to the desired 
result. The following may be found to be some of tbe 
causes:— 

(1.) A lurking desire to find in oi\e's self some ground to 
recommend one to God. Along with boliof that tho moritorions 
work of the Saviour is tho only real ground of acceptance, thoro 
may be a reluctance to presont one’s self to God resting on 
that work, in tho state of inward disorder in which one is, and 
a desire to bo, at least, a little better, before one makes the k 
venture. In reply, it must bo shown that this is wrong in prin¬ 
ciple and ruinous in policy; that the. invitation to the sinner 
is at once to commit himself to tho Saviour; that— 

«* If I tarry till I’m bettor, 

I will never como at all 

and that the true and only right conrse is that indicated 
thus 

“Just as I am, without one plea. 

But that thy blood was shod for me, 

And that thou bid’st me como to thee, 

0 Lamb of God, I como.” 


(2.) A lurking distrust of the generosity of God in the free 
offer of salvation . God’s ways are so much higher than man’s 
way8, that oven when we think wo believe in his Word there 
may be an unconscious back-drawing. The heart is naturally 
so suspicious of God, so unwilling to believo in his infinite love 
and goodness, that it is apt to lag bohind the understanding, and 
prevent the soul from closing with the offer. A false humility 
will sometimes put away the gospel offer as too good for ono 
—too good news to be true. lake a prisoner who lias spent 
months in a dark dungeon, and oannot at once adapt his retina 
to tho light of the sun, some men have been so long surrounded 
with the darknoss of sin and unbelief, that thoy cannot open 
their-hearts to the marvellous light of Divine grace. The 
remedy for this must be found in urging passages of Scripture 
in which the lovo of God to sinners is expressed very clearly 

‘ in 


and his desire that they should at once accept his salvation in 
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all its fulness of blessing. It should be urged that disbelief in 
his generosity is extremely dishonouring to God, that in this 
matter man’s highest privilege and God’s glory coincide, and 
that tho point of coincidence is the sinner’s acceptance of the 
glorious offer. 

(8.) Distrust of one's self in reference to the future . It 
cannot be forgotton by the more thoughtful inquirers that to 
accept of Christ is to commit themselves to great obligations in 
their futuro life. Many shrink from taking the decisive step, 
through fear that they will not be able to lead the kind of life 
to bo expected of Christ’s followers. The Christian life is such 
a high life, and their abilities and inclinations are so low. In 
reply to this it is to be urged that to accept ChriBt iB the true 
and only way to get tho strength and inclination to serve Him. 
All strength and grace are in Him, and if we would bear fruit 
we must abide in the Vine. It is out of his fulnesB that we 
must receive, even grace for grace. 

(4.1 Lurking attachment to sinful and worldly ways. There 
may oe some besetting sin or some cherished unlawful pleasure 
with which they have not made up their mind to break. On 
the whole, they love and desire salvation, but there is a law in 
their members warring against the law of their minds, and 
making them recoil from the sacrifice of some cherished idol or 
secret indulgence. If it be found that this is at work, it must 
bo strongly urged that it is madness to give offect to any such 
feeling; a right hand or a right eye must be sacrificed, lest the 
whole body bo cast into hell. But such stern surgery loses its 
repulsiveness when the soul is flooded with tho love of Christ. 
Lot the heart be thus filled, and all that is against the will of 
God 18 easily parted with. Christ and his love are felt to be 
such treasures that all else in comparison is as dross. 

Yet even when these and all such obstacles have been care* 
fully removed, on indescribable something may keep back tho 
inquirer from tho act of accepting Christ. The faithful pastor 
will see in this the proof that in every ease a Divine power is 
needed to bring the soul into vital contact with tho Saviour, 
“and his recourse will b6 to Him who quickens the dead and 
makes his strength porfqct in our weakness. . 

HI. Spiritual counsel is often sought of the minister in refer¬ 
ence to certain classes of amusements and other details of 
practical life. 

On such subjects it is comparatively easy to lay down 
general principles. Wo can explain why it is that so little is 
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said in the New Testament bearing directly on enoh things. 
We can show that, unlike formal and mechanical religions, 
Christianity is a religion of the spirit, that is not carried oat by 
any number of rigid rules, but that in mattors which are not 
determinate the true principle is, that the Spirit of Christ 
guides to actions conformable to the miud of our Mastor. Wo 
can show that “ to tho upright there ariseth light in the dark- 
ness ;•** that if wo live as in the company of Jesus, we shall be 
insensibly influenced in many things in accordance with his 
will, and shall instinctively reject all amusements and employ¬ 
ments in which we feci that wo cannot enjoy his countenance 
and approval. 

This, however, will not satisfy some of our people. It is not 
so much for thomselves that they are perplexed as for their 
families. For themselves, they could quite readily give up the 
things in question. But their children do not share their feel¬ 
ings. Tkoy see no harm in them ; they wish to onjoy them. 
What, in such circumstances, are the children to do ? 

Easy-going pastors, like pleasant physicians, are tempted to 
give the advice that will be easiest and most acceptable to follow. 

It will require considerable grace and wisdom to be faithful on 
the one hand, yet not extreme and unreasonable on tho othor. 

Where parents have formed decided convictions on such 
matters for themselves, it is undoubtedly to be expected that 
their view shall dominate their households. It would be very 
unsafo for a paetor to adviso a Christian to allow in his house¬ 
hold what ho would deem wrong in himself. If ho thinks that 
ho inclines to too rigid a course, it would be fnr bettor to try 
to modify tho viows which have been taken up than to Recom¬ 
mend a laxity which, if it be not of faith, is not without sin. 

In reference to cases of casuistry’, generally, it must be re¬ 
membered that the role of tho Protestant pastor is essentially 
different from that of the father-confessor. His office is not 
to prescribe, but only to guide. It is less in his way to <solvc 
particular cases than it is to take all available means for enabling ** 
his people to solve them for themselves. And of such meaus 
one of the most essential is tho attainment of that state of 
heart and mind which leads to the sounder decisions. Our 
Lord’s words hero are goldon: “ If thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light; but if thino oyo bo evil, thy 
whole body shall bo^full of darkness.” Singleness of heart is 
tho great koy to practical difficulties in the Christian life. 
Freedom from prejudice, freedom fronuselhsh aims, absence of 
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any secret purpose to please some one who has an interest in 
tho matter, whole-hearted surrender to the will of God—such 
a state of mind will generally be followed by a perception of 
what God’s will is, for “ the secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him.” Often tho indirect use for which somo problems 
are intended is to show ns howlUffio we know the mind of God, 
and how far therefore we are from the state of heart which is 
commonly associated with tho knowledge of his will. If we 
walked nearer to God we should see light in his light; we 
should hear a word as from behind ua saying, “This is the 
way, walk ye in it,” 

V.— On Home Mission Work. 

Home mission work differs from congregational work in one 
very obvious rospoct—it is carriod on among those who have 
oither lost tho chnrch-going habit or who never had it. It' is 
true that many who go to church may be farther from the 
kingdom of God than some who do not, and it may really bs a 
much harder thing to bring them into it. Still mission work, 
on its very surface, is the more difficult, and, from its obvions 
nature, it lays an imperative obligation on all who ongage in it 
to sec that they do not nndertake it alone, but in tho strength 
and in the company of their Groat Mastor. A godless mis¬ 
sionary is as great an anomaly, wo might say absurdity, as a 
godless prophet or a worldly-minded apostle. 

I. It is important for every ono who ontors on this field to 
have a clear understanding of tho causes to which home 
heathenism is due. No doubt tho fondamontal cause is tho 
natural dislike of the human hoarfc to God and his ways, its 
distrust of Him and opposition to his will, the distastefulness of 
his sorvioe—in a word, inborn disliko to religion. 

But as this is a universal featuro, it does not explain tho 
specific feature of homo hoathenism—nttor noglcct of tho forms, 
as well as tho substance, of God’s sorvioe. To what eauses is 
this phase of irrcligion specially duo ? Tho following aro pro¬ 
bably tho most common:— 

(1.) Ignorance, want of Christian training in youth, want of 
Christian influence of any kind—of Christian books, Christian 
acquaintances, comrades, or neighbours. Somo grow up in 
entire isolation froln all the Christian forces of tho country, 

(2.) Constitutional feebleness — physical, intellectual, or 
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moral—looseness of texture, inability for effort, want of self- 
control, liability to temptation, indolence, stupidity. 

(8.) Drinking and debauchery, fostered by low and loose 
company and prevalent facilities for sonsual indulgence, and 
by ^places of amusement and a light literature that tend to relax 
the reins of conscience and give a stimulus to carnal inclination. 

(4.J Struggle, poverty, disappointment, and social changes 
and influences which cause people to lose heart, as woll as 
remove them from the neighbourhood of those whose influonoe 
would be boneficial. 

1(5.) Scepticism, often fostered by inconsistencies of profess¬ 
ing Christians, usually allying itself with secularism and the 
pursuit of present advantage, as the only sure and certain 
method of scouring anything in the shape of good. 4 - 

According as heathenism flows from one or other of these 
causes, the proper treatment of it must vary, and also the 
degree of hopefulness with which it may be attacked. The 
first and fourth classes, for example, present more ground for 
sympathy, and are generally more hopeful than the rest. The 
second class, from their very inertnoss, are peculiarly difficult to 
move. They will take any amount of charity, but to no good 
offect. 'Who third appear to be possessed by evil spirits, of the 
kind that gocth not forth hut by prayer and fasting. The last 
dwell in strongholds constructed with more art and defended 
with more skill, and demanding special qualifications on the 
part of any one who shall deal effectually with them. The 
difficulty of dealing with the whole is often increased by un¬ 
favourable social influences; crowded dwellings and polluted 
air; public-houses on the right hand and on the left; repulsive 
features in church-going people ; and want 0 ? sympathy between 
tho various classes of society, and especially between rich and 
poor. 

II. It is of great importance for tho home missionary to keep 
in view the great end which is to be aimod at in connection with 
all this class of people. Tho true object of a mission is never 
gained in tho case of any ono until his heart is turned to God. 
The breach between God and man must bo healed through tho 
acceptanco on tho part of man of God’s offorod reconciliation 
and blessing in Christ. Nothing short of this comes up to the 
object of a Christian mission. And in any mission which has a 
staff of workers, the missionary, or hoad worker, must be held 
to be specially intrusted with this object. He must regard 
himself as commissioned by God to present to the people his 
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offers of reconciliation, and to urge the acceptance of them. 
He is not merely the missionary of a ohurch or of a congrega¬ 
tion; he is the missionary of Christ. If he feels this a.s he 
should, it will give him at once a tone of authority and a spirit of 
humility. Consciousness of a near rolation to God, while it 
brings power of the highest order, inspires a godly fear which 
keeps down all kinds of conceit. 

By keeping this great object constantly beforo him, the home 
missionary will be kept from letting his work assume a false 
character in the estimation of the people. Generally, the class 
among whom ho works havo a low idea of his motives. They 
£re always suspicious, and most unwilling to believo in disin¬ 
terestedness. Thoy think his objoct is to till a church or meet¬ 
ing-room, and by this means contributo to the advancement of 
his personal interests. A missionary who goes about merely 
pressing people to attend his meoting, unintentionally fosters 
this impression.' Ho makes the pooplo think that in coming to 
his meeting they are doing him a favour. But he who lets it 
be felt that his grand purpose is to bring the people into a state 
of peace with God, through faith in Jesus Christ, and to make 
them heirs of tho kingdom of heaven, does not expose himself 
to such an imputation. Undoubtedly, in going about among 
tho people, the first thing for tho missionary is to get closo to 
their hoarts and consciences, and press them with the great 
realities of the gospol. A promise td attend a mooting not 
proceeding from a quickoncd conscience is worth nothing, and 
it is foolish to spend labour in exacting promises in these cir¬ 
cumstances. Far better to press on people tho wretchedness of 
having tho great God against them, the misery of a disorderly 
heart and a godless life, the certain and awful doom of sin ; and 
seeing that a blessed provision has been made for their peace 
with God, for thoir deliverance from sin, and for their inheriting 
all tho glories of eternal life, urge thorn in earnest to accept 
of Christ. 

HI. Visitation .—The purposo of a mission boingto seek as well 
as save that which is lost, much time must be spent in visitation. 
The gospel must bo carried to tho pooplo, when tho pooplo will 
not oomo to tho gospol. Tho^worso tho district, tho more nood 
of much visiting. Gonerally, perhaps, there is a tendency to 
overdo meetings and underdo visiting. But that the visiting 
may be effective, it must be carried on with. great care. The 
visits must be attractive, with something bright and cheoring 
about them, like the visits of men bringing good tidings , publish- 
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ing peace. The missionary must bo encircled with *an atmo- 
sphoro of love and sympathy. Ho must tako pains beforehand, 
by prayer and meditation, to go in this spirit. His visits should 
be such that when he leaves a house ho should be asked to call 
again soon. He should always 0 ftter with words of courtesy, 
and with regard to the convenience of tho family, remembor¬ 
ing that every man has a right to privacy in his own house. 
He should try to put tho family at ease with him. Frank, 
manly simplicity is over the best policy.' Ho should consider 
from time to time how to give fresh interest to these visits. It 
is well to bo furnished with appropriate tracts for both young 
and old. But in these days tracts aro almost a drug, and they 
will not be much attonded to, unless interost be excited before¬ 
hand in some striking fact or incident on which they turn. In 
regard to tho offering of prayer , let tho missionary by all means 
beware of fostering an impression which the people naturally 
have, when they “ get a prayer,” that an act of priestly media¬ 
tion is performed on their behalf. Much prayer should be 
offered for each house, but not necessarily in each house. 

IV. Addresses ,—Avoiding the dogmatic form, and dwelling as 
much as possiblo on fact3, mission addresses should bo at once 
direct, simple, and earnest. For the most part tho people aro 
very ignorant of Scripture, and thereforo very unable to profit 
by discourses which imply acquaintance with it. There is a 
vast field for suitable, attractive, and impressive home mission 
addresses in tho historical parts of the Old Testament, and an even 
richor field in the Now. It is the great facts of gospel history 
that have provod tho means of arresting tho heathen in all ages,, 
Explanations of tho facts, involving doctrinal subtlotios, are 
sought at a later stage. The facts relating to the person and 
life of Christ wore the levemthat moved tho world in the days 
of the apostles, and it camMt be supposod that thoy have lost 
their efficacy now. Much mission effort is wasted in unsuitable 
addresses, and, perhaps, by a too uniform kind of address. The 
proclamation of God’s morcy to sinners must evor bo in tho 
centre; but the ways of setting it forth should havo all tho 
variety of Scripture itself. 

V. Work among the Young .—Such work has always a promi¬ 
nent placo in home missions, and it may bo regarded as a proof 
that a man is no missionary if ho have not some aptitndb and 
inclination for it. But how to deal with tho young is far too 
wide a subject to bo taken up hero. It is necessary, howovor, 
to enter a caution against concluding that if a great multitude 
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of children are under the influence of a mission, the object of 
the mission is all but secured. It is one of tho saddest facts of 
modern experience' that many criminals of both soxeB are found 
to havo been Sunday school children. Infinitely more import¬ 
ant than the bringing together of hundreds of children is 
drafting them as they grow up into tho church. Ministers as 
well as missionaries havo nocd to hcnd their utmost onorgios to 
the problem of transferring promising scholars into diligont 
Btudonts of the Scriptures and servants of tho Kingdom of God. 
Tho best security for this is the turning of tho young heart to 
God while, liko Josiah’s, it is yet tondor. A tasto for improv¬ 
ing reading should be earnestly oncouraged. The ample stores 
of literature for the young at the present day give a great 
advantage to those who have to labour among them. Tho pre¬ 
valent taste for hymns should likowiso bo takon advantago of, 
and, generally, good music should bo much more made use of 
than it is in mission work. \ 

VI. The Mission Staff .—No mission is really worthy of tho 
name in which tho missionary or missionary minister is not 
aided by a copions staff of volunteers. Tho district should be 
of course brokon up into small districts, and overy little 
cluster of families should havo a visitor, with whom tho mis¬ 
sionary should bo in frequont communication. On tho duties 
of this mission staff some remarks will be foimd in our chapter 
“ On the Organization of Work.” We would only enter a caution 
against tKo omploymont of languid agonts, who havo no soul for 
the real work of a mission, and no right senso of what is needed 
to carry it on successfully. 

VII. Subsidiary Objects .—Thcro aro many ways of helping on 
the temporal welfaro of tho pooplo, woll worthy of being looked 
to as subordinate features of a Christian mission. Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promiso of tho lifo that now 
is and of that which is to como. Our Lord is an oxample to 
us of how to combino supremo regard for the soill with a due 
regard for tho,.welfare of tho body. Savings-banks, clothing 
societies, benefit societies, building clubs, libraries, and such 
like institutions, aro woll worthy of a holping hand from the 
home missionary. It may bo enough for mo to refer to my 
little book, “ Better Days for Working People,” of which 
nearly eighty thousand copies were circulated soino years ago. 
It has recently bson revised and enlarged, and is now published 
by Oliphant, Anderson and Forricr. It docs not enter on the 
questions of Modern Socialism, but on tho means available to 
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workingmen for improvirig'jtheirtwn.cbndifion, from a Christian 
point of view. • '!'?'• I V) ■* •• ^ 

VIIL Temperance J^on|r^.||u^7 an exception, intom- 
perance b found to b&httff gront'esc of all hindrances to the 
work of Christ in a mission district. Tho roadiness with which 
the authorities nsually^piant drinking-houses in suoh districts 
is in every way mow-l^mentable^ It is quite nocessary for 
tho mission agent to ^agsumo a voiy decided attitude towards 
v&e drinking tendeibios and h&b^s of the time. In fact, 
* earnest men aliribst^mvariabl^feej that if they would have 
any influence fpjr good in this matter, they must he avowed 
and thoroughgoing Abstainers. To counteract the publio- 
house, it is ^noaLjJhsitablo to have; an attractive temperance re- 
froshment-roojqdMui it requires much pains and skill to make 
it in every \tfay, Successful. 

IX. Prayer-mfetings. —It is out of the question to carry on 
a congregatiBnal or other homo mission without much earnest 


a congregational or other homo mission without much earnest 
prayer. Tho work visibly and palpably defios moreshnjgjaB-- 


appliances,demands a copious and constant exorciso of• 
Divine poWer.K At every corner there are cases where tho evil 
spirit goeth./hot forth but by prayer and fasting. But who 
ought to pirlw for this ? Surely not the missionary alone. He 
ought to he Sustained by the wholo praying force of the con¬ 
gregation in connection with which tho work goes on. But 
here there is commonly a lamcntablo want of a proper sense of 
responsibility. It is but a few individuals that feel any interest 
in tho mission, or any obligation to charge themsolves in earnest 
with helping it on. It is vain to expect that tho true kind [of 
prayer-mootings shall bo made , up, at least at first, of the 
peoplo of the district. It is, perhaps, unwise in tho missionary 
to give the title of prayer-meetings to gatherings which are 
not so much for prayer as for instruction. The congregation 
sustaining tho mission should furnish materials for carnost 
prayer-meotings. Tho mission staff should form tho nucleus 
for this purpose, but otliors should gather around them—Aarons 
and Hurs to hold up tho hands of Moses, to sustain by prayer 
those who are called to boar tho lieat and burdon of tho day. 
But whatover ho tho fato of prayor-mcetings, let eaoh agent 
pray without ceasing for a blessing on his work. Let him 
make tho. caso of each man, woman, and child a subject of 
prayer. Let him encourage all associated with him to do .the 
1 samo. Let all romembor that it is God’s entorpriso/not 
theirs; and that if only appealed to duly, God is sure ti aid 
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b work in which his interest is so infinitely greater than can 
bo that of any* of his servants. Let them, in short, expect a 
blessing. 

X. Habits of Working. —Regularity, punctuality, and unceas¬ 
ing diligence aro indispensable in this work. They are nccos- 
9 ary for the missionary himself, and they aro most desirable 
in him as a means of training .his wholo staff to the same modes 
of work. It never does for him to let his hands hang down. 
An atmosphere of cheerfulness, buoyancy, and hopefulness will 
encompass every successful mission. When his nervous energy 
falls low, it is far moro economical to tako a brief rest than 
to work on with dull oyo and languid heart.’ Frpm every 
meeting over which ho presides peoplo should go away re¬ 
freshed, quickened, and in better heart. No man needs more 
the motto, and no motto suits better for tho man—“ There¬ 
fore, my beloved brethren, bo ye stedfast, unmovoable, always 
abounding in the work of tho Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 


VI. —On Evanoelistio Movements. 

When it is contemplated to make a special effort to promote 
earnestness and decision in roligion, through special meetings 
for that purpose, the following points ought to be borno in 
mind from tho beginning. 

(1.) It is better to make no such movoment at all than to do 
it languidly or formally. Sometimos an earaoBt man will say 
to his minister, “ Ought we not to havo a series of meetings, 
liko those which have been so usoful at M. or N. ? ” Desirous 
of doing good, tho minister may consent, and forthwith proceod 
to arrango for a week of meetings, in which Dr. A., Mr. B., 
and Lord C., aro expected to tako part. A moasuro of interost 
is excited, tho meotings aro fairly attended, but whon inquiry 
is mado as to results, thoro is littlo to point to, except somo 
of thoso vague considerations which can always be mado tho 
groundwork of a hopo that somo good has boon done. But it is 
not in this easy-going way that tho tono of a neighbourhood is 
to bo raisod regarding spiritual and eternal things. Tho very 
naturo of a religious awakening implies that by a spiritual force 
that cannot bo resisted mon’s souls are filled with the very 
truths to whioh habitually they shut their eyes and thoir hearts, 
it to be supposed that such a result shall bo accomplished by 
mere succession of meetings, ovon though addressed by prac* 
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tised speakers ? On the contrary, are not evangelistic meetings 
of this kind, like feeble assaults on a strong fortress, productive 
of more harm than good ? Men become used to the views of 
truths that aro commonly urged at such meetings, and then 
these truths lose their edge. If suoh meetings aro to be useful 
they must be occasions, for the delivery of a great, combined 
attack on the kingdom of darkness. Every effort must be 
bent towards this. Wo feel the need of much prayer and 
effort when it is proposed to have a mission week in a vast town 
like London; but, in truth, prayer and effort are just as needful 
in any village, hamlet, or highland glen. \ 

(2.) Kevival in tho congregation precedes, and indeed pro-\ 
motes, awakening and conversion in the ohter world. The) 
spiritual temperature first rises in tho Church, and through the/ 
Church in tho surrounding world. It is unreasonable to find/ 
fault with a religious movemont which is directed, in the fijat 
place, to warm the piety and brighten the zeal of existing 
Christians. Tho Church, when truly revived, will throw out 
its energies on the outside community. Bound any real re¬ 
vival movement there will gather meetings liko those of tho 
Glasgow Tent and tho Edinburgh Drill Hall. What is necessary 
is, whonevor symptoms of now life appear in a congregation, to 
press the condition of the world that lieth in wickedness and 
tho obligations of tho Lord’B servants to bo up and doing. 

(8.) The most satisfactory and enduring revivals of religion are 
thoso which bogin with a revival of prayer. The spirit of de¬ 
pendence, and tho spirit of expectation, both of which aro fostered 
by prayer, aro usually tho forerunners of - those other gifts and 
gracoB • that mark an awakening. This was so remarkably tho 
case with tho first great Christian awakening on the day of Pente¬ 
cost, that it may woll be relied on in all future timo. In some 
churches, e.g.the Dutch, whore tho Christian festivals, Christmas, 
Good Friday, Easier, Whit Sunday, and Pentecost, aro observed, 
tho ton days between tho last two aro often devoted to nnited 
prayer for the Holy Spirit. Where prayor is offorod in the 
spirit of tho early Church, a time of blessing is sure to follow. 
When no spirit of oamest prayer exists among tho godly 
members of a congregation, tho mere holdingfof evangelistic, 
meetings cannot be expected to be followed by groat results. 
When tho men and women of prayor are especially roused to 
ask and expect a blessing, it is a token that a shower of grace is 
noar at hand. 

4. It ought to bo folt deeply that any true revival movement 
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mast begin from above. To lash men’s minds into an excited 
condition by sensational means oan produce no permanent 
good. Men never can bo induced to lay hold of God unless 
God first lays hold of them. The great thing to be sought is ' 
the glorious presence of God and the working of his Holy 
Spirit. The cry of those who desire blossing should ever bo 
for God to reveal himself—to shine forth, to discover to men 
his beauty, his grace, his holinoss, and kiB love. It is this 
Divine manifestation that moves and melts men’s bouIs and 
draws them Godwards. God must bo the mighty worker, 
using men as his instruments, and bringing about those Divine 
results which constitute a revival worthy of the name. 

These things being borne in mind, somo hints may now bo 
given as to Bteps to be taken to bring about a rovival, to guide 
it while it is in progress, and to improve it when it is past. 

(1.) The ordinary ministrations ought to bo pointed towards 
it for some weeks previously. In many ways this may ho 
done. The prevalent indifference and worldliness, the rareness 
of Christian decision, the activity of all tho Christian’s enemieB, 
the wonderful promises of God, the glorious freonoss and abun- 
dance of gospel blessings, the completeness of tho work of 
Christ as our substitute, tho blessed freeneBs of the offer which iB 
nevertheless accoptod by so few, tho fact of such multitudes perish¬ 
ing for lack of knowledge, the nature and effects of tho new 
birth, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit* the great love of God, 
are among the topics which would be easily brought forward 
in preparation for special rovival movement. In the application 
of Buch topics there should be unusual earnestnoss, and very 
special pains to Bhow the guilt, infatuation, and inexcusablonoss 
*of all who neglect tho great salvation. 

(2.) Meetings for prayer should be specially encouraged, and 
tho spirit of dependence and expectation abundantly fostered. 
At such meetings narratives of revivals may bo of much service, 
especially in leading people <to expect a Divine movement; and 
tidings of whatever of tho like kind is going on in other places 
are often extremely useful. Let much stross bo laid at such 
meotings on the glorious riches of God’s grace, the plcasuro 
which it must give Him to save sinners, tho joy thoro is in 
heaven over ono sinner that ropentoth. 

(8.) When mootings havo been arranged for, full notice should 
be given of them, and'efforts made to interest all tho neighbour¬ 
hood in them. A brief invitation explaining their object, and 
setting forth their unspeakable importance and value, has often 
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proved of much use, especially in ronsing attention, and oxoit- 
ing expectation and prayer. 

(4.) At first the meetings should not extend beyond a weok, 
ana their prolongation should not be resolved on unless insupor- 
ablo reasons emerge for this course. The aim will ho to rouse the 
community daring that week, and unless this object has been so 
far accomplished as to mako it imperative to go on longer, the 
special movement should be limited to that time. 

(6.) The services of ono or more of those who have had most 
skill in evangelistic meetings, and boen most blessed in them, 
should be socured. Other things being equal, it is desirable to 
have ono loading speaker all or most of tho time. The plan 
of a separate speaker, or of two speakors for eaoh night, is apt 
to bo distracting, even when tho pastor is himself constantly 
present and taking part. It is desirable that any impression 
made at one meeting should be followed up at the next, and whero 
ono loading speaker is present most of the time, this object may 
be accomplished without much difficulty. 

(6.) Spoakers at such meetings must ever feel that tho pre¬ 
paration of the heart is at least equally important with that of 
the head. Regarding thomselves as mere instruments in the 
hand of God, thoy must seek that He would omploy thorn, 
would give them their message, and bloss it for tho purpose* for 
which it is sent. The sonl should bo exercised with these 
views until they fill it, until the speaker is able to go forth 
with tho calm confidence of tho shopherd-lad against the giant 
of the Phili9tinos. To oxpect a blessing is the way to roceive 
it. Nor should tho sponker begin his work without thinking 
of his audience, and soeking to have his heart full of longing for 
their good. Let him think of their otornity, of woo unmiti¬ 
gated if they rojcct tho gospel, of blessing unspeakable if thoy 
receive it; and lot him try to have hiB own heart so thrilled 
and moved by this feoling that no fear of man, no conferring 
withfloBh and blood, shall hinder him from coming close to every 
conscionco, and dealing with people as directly and nearly, and 
with as tender and urgent pathoB, as if he wero urging them 
to loave a sinking ship or fly from a dwelling-houso on fire. 

(7.) In his addross the speaker should be eminently biblical. 
It is tho simple messago of salvation he is to doliver, the 
message of God’s love and of Christ’s grace, as contrasted with 
man’s sin, and tho wages of sin which is doath. It is a timo to 
load his hearers to the cross, and to sot forth for their redemp¬ 
tion Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Christ in us and Christ 
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for us are, in some form, the great pillars of the structure he 
is to build; no address, howovor suitable and excellent for 
other purposes, can be suitable for the present purpose of which 
the tendency is not to set forth Jesus as the only Saviour, and 
constrain men to think of their personal relation to Him. 

(8.) Impressions made at the public meeting should bo fol¬ 
lowed up at once by personal dealings. Evory facility should 
be given for this. If there be at first a shyness to remain to a 
second meeting, those who seem anxious should bo approaehod, 
in ordor that they may be urged to como at onco to a decision. 
Experience will soon make an earnost man familiar with the 
difficulties, tho objections, the temptations to dolay and inde¬ 
cision, that beset thoso in whoso hoarts tho arrow of conviction 
has stuck fast. He will como to know tho tekts that are of most 
avail, the ways of putting the truth that usually romove obstruc¬ 
tions to tho gospel, and tho linos along which the inquirer may 
most probably be guided to peace. Usually he will find that 
obstacles are removod by the clcaror exhibition of the loving 
God, the grace of Christ who finished the work given him to 
do. No tendency is stronger than to look as a ground of peaco 
to something in our own hearts, instead of looking outwards to 
Christ and his finished work ; and no skill is of more value than 
that by which the inquirer is guidod to make full use of a com¬ 
pleted redemption, and throw himself just as he is on tho all- 
sufficiency of Christ. 

(9.) In arranging for after meetings, much oaromust bo takon 
as to tho views and character of those who aro employed or 
allowed to speak to the anxious. It is true that in extensivo 
revival movements, much less harm has arisen than might have 
been feared from porsons being allowed to speak to tho anxious, 
actuated on the one hand by sectarian motives, or, on the other, 
ignorant and incompetent; but it is of great importance that, 
if possible, no single ease of this kind should occur, and muoh 
pains should bo taken to soenro in the inquiry-room the aid of 
none but competent Christians. 

(10.) In urging on young Christians the duty of consecration 
to Christ, full regard should be had to the various ways in which 
this is to be carried out—in the heart, in the life, and by tho 
tongue. In powerful revivals there is sometimes a one-sidedness 
here, bearing fatal results afterwards. Some young converts, 
reversing tho law of reticence which so often and so painfully 
binds Christians, cannot restrain their spooch, and act as if 
their whole duty to Christ was expressed in the text, “ Como 
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near and hear, all that fear God, and I will declare what he hath 
done for my soul.” A prudent' minister, whon ho sees a 
vehement tendency of this kind, will take care not to thwart it, 
but will set himsoif to guide and modify it. Converts with ready, 
speech and unabashed in public are liable to be spoiled, and to 
dogenerate into effusive, fussy, talking mon and women, with 
little of the lowliness of Christ in thoir hearts or tho blamo- 
lessness of Christ in their lives. It is very unwise to ropress 
entirely the tondency to spclik, but public occasions for it 
ought to be but sparingly given, and such persons should bo- 
taught most urgontly that consecration to Christ includes tho 
heart and tho life' quite as much as tho tongue. It is remarkablo 
how much a work ofj G6d \is oft'n spoilod by fussy, talkative, 
and by'no moans solid and trustworthy agents. 

(11.) Young converts require much oareful handling after a 
revival. Often they are very deficient in knowledge, and Biblo- 
classos and Biblo readings are necossary to supplement their 
defects. And it is not Always that they have sense to know 
this, or pationco to apply themselves quietly to supply their 
want. At first, all their craving is for the kind of meetings at 
which they received thoir first impressions. Despising the \ • 
ordinary services of the Church as too slow and tamo, some go 
off to Plyraouthism and other sects. It is not difficult, however, 
to deal with these tendencies if the minister show some sym¬ 
pathy with the converts in their special circumstances. Where 
ardent converts are driven off, it is commonly because their 
minister showed himself out of all sympathy with them, perhaps 
even rebuked and scolded them. A minister in full sympathy 
with a revival movement may be able to show young converts 
that religious worship is not merely a festive luxury, that the 
head has to be instructed and the conscionco regulated, as well 
os tho feelings regaled. He may be able to convince thorn that 
the organization of a Church is necessary to keep things together, 
to prevent the members from flying off into so many chips and 
fragments. By. opening np the Scriptures in „ his ordinary 
ministrations, and showing them the hidden treasures of wisdom, 
he will show them how much they have yet to learn, and how 
much, like the Ethiopian treasurer, thoyhieed some one to teach 
them. 

^12.) Rovival movements should bo carefully directed towards 
giving fresh life and intorest to tho established moans of grace. 
Sometimes there is a tendency to neglect these. Whero there 
ia real rovival, those who have partaken of it will feol a strong ^ 
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drawing to ono pother, and meetings for fellowship on a 
common lovel will have' great attraction for them. They Will 
delight in singing the hymns that have come home to their 
hearts, and speaking of their experience both in their life and 
their work. To a certain extent this is right and natural, but 
tho revival will not hold its ground unless it is made to quicken 
the usual Sunday services, to enliven the prayer-meeting, to 
give new life to the Sunday school, to mako family worship moro 
of a real, urgent, and very blessed service. Most earnestly 
should the new life of a revival be sought to bo turned into 
these channels. ' 

(18.) Revival movements should be dirocted very specially 
towards fostering a very high regard for tho Word of God. 
Wherever they issue in a strong Bible-reading habit, in a pro¬ 
found belief that stores of spiritual wealth are treasured up in 
its pages and are to be found by the diligont seeker, there is a 
guarantee for the wholosome and abiding induenco of the move¬ 
ment. Good habits are the best human socurity for abiding 
impressions. It is to bo remembered that at a time of religions 
awakening, the hearts of those who are impressed aro singularly 
open and susceptible, and that thero is no time so favourable for 
the formation of sound Christian habits. 

(14.) It is of great importance to find some suitable way of 
employing young converts in the service of Christ. True, they 
must bo taught that doing their worldly wor^c well is serving 
Christ, and they must be urged to all those wjiys and habits 
which will prove to the world that they have undergone a 
change for tho better. But in yonng converts the evangelistic 
instinct is strong, and it ought to bo turned to action. The 
Sunday school will afford a field to some, and their ordinary 
companions or associates in work to others. And tho feeling 
should be encouraged that working for Christ is a life-long 
work. Ofton, an awakening supplies tho Church with somo of 
its most usoful ministers. Ministers will bo on the outlook for 
those adapted for this highest form of service, remembering, 
however, that a groat numbsr of separate qualifications are 
needed hore. It will indeed bo a blessed thing if tho awakening 
serves at once to replenish all tho ordinary forms of service in 
tho congregation, and to send the best and choicest onward to 
the work of the ministry. “ > 

(16.) Ah care must bo taken to fostor humility, meekness, 
self-control, and charity among the fruits of a rovival. Expe¬ 
rience shows .that the tendency to conceit, spiritual pride, cen- 
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seriousness, and self-indulgence, in some subtle fqrms, often 
lamentably mars the whole movement. In tho days of Jona¬ 
than Edwards the reaction in this form .was terrible. His 
“ Narrative of Surprising Conversions ” will be found an excel¬ 
lent guide, both as to what is to be done and what is to be 
avoided in times of awakening. Among us intemperance is by 
far tho greatest source of scandal and backsliding. Nettleton 
says that no class of persons are so apt to deceive themselves 
and deceive others at a revival time, as drunkards, and that the 
only security for such is to abandon the use of drink entirely 
and for ever. It is remarkable how deeply it has been impressed 
on those who have had to do with recent revivals, that in the 
present frightful condition of things ttys practice of abstinence 
is the only effectual way of protesting again s^the ruinous 
drinking habits of the ago. 

(16.) It must not be supposed that revival times aro theT)] 
harvest seasons in the Christian Church. Ministers should ever 
be looking for the Spirit to Work in times of affliction, at pom- 
munion occasions, and in all the ordinary services. It becomes 
unwholesome to be depending wholly on a revival for evory 
saving result. Let ministers not despise the ordinary periods 
of carefal instruction, and calm, earnest appeal. Let them go 
on building up tho bouse, laying the train, boring the quarry, 
rejoicing in such cases of spiritual good as are accorded to them ; 
and when another time of special grace is given, the fruit of 
their labours will he found in solid additions to the^viug 
Church, lively stones which will form trno contributions both to 
the strength and to the beauty of the temple. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PASTORAL LITERATURE 

A complete list qf all works of this class would fill a volume ; what follows i . 
but a selection from the more notable. 

^ 1.—PATRISTIC AND MEDIAEVAL WRITERS 

1 . Chrysostom. Ilf pi ’Upaavvrje. Of the Priesthood. [Decph 
and intensely earnest, magnifying the ofTico of the Ministry, but with 
a strong leaning to Sncerdotalism.] 

2. Augustine. De Doctrina Christiana. [Liber iv. treats of the 
best way of conveying the tfuth to others. It descrilies, among other 
things, the various kinds of style, and urges prayer and devout living 
as most essential to a successful ministry.] 

De Catechixandis lUulibus. [Counsels to Deogratins, a young and 
somewhat timid deacon at Carthage, on instructing tho ignorant.] 

3. CnuL of Jerusalem. Eighteen Books of Catechetical Dis¬ 
courses. [Little value in doctrine : earnestly practical and eloquent.] 

4. Gregory Nazianzbn. Aoyor diro \ oyr ) TiKot , rrjt < f>vyijs tvtKtv . 

Apologetic Oration for his flight. [Eloquent, and intensely impressed 
with the solemnity of the priesthood.] , 

6. Jerome. Epistle to Ncpotian. [Solemn counsels to tho elorgy.] 

6. Bernard of Clairvaux. De Moribus et Ojficio Episcopnmm. 
\Ad Clericos. De Conversions . [Theso works consist largely of rebukes 

and exhortations on tho maimer of conducting tho duties of the 
ministry.] 

7. Gilbert of Novioentium. Quo ordir.e sermo fieri debeat? [A 
French abbot of the thirteenth century. This was a poriod of con¬ 
siderable Homiletii? literature, tho Church being desirous to train 
preachers who would counteract the unlearned but popular preaching 
of the Albigenses and Waldonses. Soe Neandor’s Ch. Uist. vol. viii.J 

8. Bonaventura* Are Coneionandi , a.d. 1274 . [A suijimaiy of 
the Homiletical precepts of Augustine.] 

/ 9 . Thomas Aquinas. De Arte et vero modo Coneionandi. [Not 
a formal treatiso of Aquinas, but u subsequent compilation from bis 
writings. Van Oosterzee says that tho sermons of Aquinas that have 
come down to us are a pure type of the scholastic method, concise, 
sharply formulated and divided, and addressed to the intellect.] 

10. Humbert de Romanis. De Eruditione Predicatorum , a.d. 
1277. [General of tho Dominican order ; deeply impressed with the 
importance of preaching, and most eager to induce nis monks to be 
zealous, ardont, unwearied preachers.] 
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11. Reuciilin. Liber Congttlvrum de Arte Predicandi , a.d. 1500. 

12. Borromeo, Cardinal. De Instruction* Predicatoris, a.d. 1580. 

13. Erasmus. Ecclesiastes, sive Concionator Evangelicus. 

[For a largo number of writers, now little remembered, that wrote 
on the subject about the time of the Reformation, see Bp. Wilkins, 
Gift of Preaching', Draudius, Bibliotheca Classica (under “ Condon- 
atorumlmtrudio ”); and Kidder, Homiletics , p. 331. Seo also J. 
M. Neale, M.A., Medicwal Preachers and Preaching ; and J. M. 
Asiilet, A Year with Great Preachers', also, A Festival Yearxoith 
Great Preachers, the preachers being chiefly distinguished Franciscans 
and Dominicans.] 

2.—FRENCH AND SWISS WRITERS. 

1. F£nelon, Archbishop. Dialogues concerning Eloquence in 
general, and particularly that kind ichich is fit for the Pulpit. [Good 
aensaand ability ; but not much depth cither of thought or feeling.] 

2. /Maury, Cantina!. Essay on the Eloquence of the Pulpit. 

3. f Claude, J. (Reformed Church.) Essay on the Composition 
of a Sermon. [Re-edited by Rev. C. Simeon in connection with his 
Horn Homileticas.'] 

A E. Gaussen (of Saurnur). De rations Condonandi, a.d. 1678. 

5. Osterwald (of Neu'chatel). Exercice du Ministbe Sacri, 2 

tomes, a.d. 1737. 1 

6. Le Maitre. Reflexions sur la manilre de pricher, a.d. 1745. 
x 7. CHENEVRifcRE. Observations sur VEloquence de la chairs. 

8. Vincent. Reeherches Homilitiques, a.d. 1858. 

9. Vinet (of Lausanne). 1. Pastoral Theology: the Theory of a 
Gospel Ministry. 2. Homiletics, or the Theory of Preaching. [Tho 
last, posthumous and fragmentary. Both devout, original, sparkling 
with genius, and at same time Scriptural and earnest.] 3. Hutoire de 
la Predication parmi les Ilif a finis de France au Dix-Scptihme Siede. 
[Shows his fine critical faculty.] 

10. Coqueuel, A. Observations pratiques sur la pridication, A.D. 
1860. 

11. Monod, Adolphe. Eloquence Sacrie. (Revue Thiologiqne, 

a.d. 1841.) '» 

12. Bautain, M. The <m$jr Extempore Speaking: Hints for the 
Senate, the Pulpit , and tlqfybo.r, a.d. 18G7. [An earnest plea by 
a R.C. Professor of the Sorbonne in favour of extemporaneous 
preaching.] 

13. Bunoener. The Preacher and (he King; or, Bourdaloue*in 
the Court of Louis xiv. [A vivid fancy-sketch of Bourdalouo sup¬ 
posed to be in communication with Claude.] 

14. Turnbull. Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland. 

3.—GERMAN WRITERS. 

Probably the best introduction to the German bibliography of 
Homiletic and Pastoral Theology is to be got from tho several articles 
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on the subject in Herzog and PlittV Real-Encyclopadw der Pro- 
tutantuchen Theologio xind Kirchc, by theJatAprofessor Christlieb of 
Bonn, outhor of tho well-known Apologetic wofk, Modem Doubt and 
Christian Belief. Those articles emWaco Homiletik, Predigt, 
Praktispho Theologio, Kntechetik, Goddes-diep^t, Liturgie, Seelsorge, 
and Inncro Mission. Wo shall give a short account of the first three. 

L Homiletik, from the German Point off View.—1. First, the 
meaning of tho term is considered, and it is defined as the scientific 
treatment of preaching, viewed as a witnessing for Christ. Some 
Germans have restricted the term to “ preaching to belie vors ” (Schleier- 
macher, Schweizer, Palmer, Harnack, and' btjhers), but this is too 
limited. 2. Homiletics and Rhetoric.-— Though at first rhetoric was 
disregarded and even disparaged, a change toqfo place in the fourth 
century, when, many of the great preacher*]having been teachers of 
rhetono, its aid was sought In preaching. Hcqoe, by some preaching 
has been considered a branch of rhetorio or ojfhtoly (Erasmus, Melan- 
chthon, Herder,Theremin,Vinst). Others (Pietisms, Spener, Stier) have 
demanded'an absolute divoreo from rhetoric)^This, however, is not 
desirable; rhetoric may lend power to preaching, yet tho features In 
which rhetoric and Christian preaching agreeJiVo far fewer than those 
in which they differ. 3. Theories of PreacAin^.—The great object of 
preaching is to direct the world to tho way of Salvation by Christ, to 
call the unconverted to repentance and to cphfir^^be}ievers in their 
faith. 4. History of Homiletics. —(This bntnoK- if treated very fully 
under the article “ Predigt,” q.v.) After noticing fho dry scholastic 
form which pleaching had assumed in Germafi*^%e,,,author remarks : 

“ With Sehleiprmacher and Claus Harms a fiewpigocl begins, whieh is 
marked by the’treatinent of Homilotics as <^brancHkpT Practical Theo¬ 
logy. Marheineke’s work on Homiletics con^endSTOpthc introduction 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity jm)to the pulpit, and, with 
Schieiermacher, insists on edification m t|iC ^iinypfj^eaching. Clous 
Harms followed with his essay on whiph fell 

. like a bombshell under the lamps of tho^tUden,U>tho .t^ seeking to 
copy strictly logical and rhetorical models. With great freshness apd 
originality he declared war agaiost the artificial pulpit productions tof 
the schools.” Stier in "his Kerylik (a.d. 1830), find to some extent 
Sickel ( Halieutik , A.D. 1829), insist on tho Bibfi&l 1 Character of; 
preaching. The most important works since then are^Palmcr, Homi- 'k 
letik, a.d. 1S42; G. Baur, QrundzUgs d. Homiletik, A.D. 1848; Gaup, 
Horn., a.d. 1852; Harfiack, Prakt. Theol., a.d. 1878. 

II. Predict.-- Tho desirableness of a fuller account of the History 
of Preaching seems to have been an afterthought of the conductors of 
the Encyclopaedia, as it forms a very elaborate article of about two 
hundred closely printed pages in the Appendix to the second edition. 
See last volume, a.d. 1888. 

In this paper Professor Christlieb surveys the Christian pulpit in all 
its varied phases, schools, and conn tries, from the days of the ApoBtles 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century. He shows throughout a 
warm appreciation of protestant evangelical preaching. In three great 
divisions ho discusses the preaching of—1, the Early Chnrch; 2, the 
Middle Ages; 3, Modem Times. , / 
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1 . The first division embraces tho Genesis o! preach tog, in the first 
and second centuries ; tho Patristic Homilies of the third ; tho period 
of brilliancy and bloom, from the fourth to the middle of tho fifth; 
and the period of dceline, from the end of tho fifth and throughout tho 
sixth. 

2 . The period of the Middle Ages is divided into two—(a) From 
a.d. 600 to 1200, a period for the most part of neglect and decadence, 
though not without exceptions, particularly in the case of the mission 
preachers, who, from Iona and Lindlsfarno, strove to spread tho light 
of the truth on the Continent of Europe, (b) From a.d, 1200 to 
the Reformation. Preaching was of two forms—in I*atin to monks 
and other educated persons; in the vernacular to the people. Tho 
Scholaatio preaching has special notice, and also the preaching of 
the mystics, on which th% author dwells with affectionate appreciation. 
Then come notices of the mendicants, Dominican and Franciscan, till 
wc reach the dawn of tho Reformation, distinguished by such names 
as those of WyelifFo, Huss, and Savonarola. 

3. Tho Modern Period is introduced by remarks on the revival, at 
the Reformation, of preaching on the basis of Holy Scripture. Then, 
as to Germany, we have notices of the preachers (a) of tho Lutheran 
Church, and (b) of the Roforincd. Passing to other countries, we are 
introduced to the preachers of Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Spain, England, and Scotland. There are also notices of the Catholio 
preachers of the some period, hut such as to show how extremely 
meagre tho Catholic pulpit was both in numbers and in power. Pro¬ 
ceeding to post-Reformation times, from a.i>. 1580 to the time of 
Spener (a.d. 1700), wo have a poor array for Germany; but for 
Franco, the brilliant period of Louis xrv., both in the Protestant and 
Catholio pulpit; and in England, the Puritan preachers, and tho 
famous Church preachers of tho seventeenth century. Proceeding to the 
eighteenth century and beginning of the nineteenth, our author dwells 
with great interest on the revival of tho light and power of the Gospel 
under Spener and the Pietists, which, imperfect though it may have 
been, came as such a relief to the dry and tonnal sermons of incipient 
and advancing Rationalism. There were a few stars in Germany in 
the eighteenth century, but for the most part this was a very barren 
period. The nineteenth century witnessed tho revival of faith, im- 
perfcctlyin the school of Schlcicrmacher, more thoroughly under Tho- 
luck, Kxummacher, and others. Outside Germany there were a f<jw 
men of mark, in the pulpits of Scandinavia, Holland, and France ; but 
by far the richest harvost during that period has been reaped in Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and America. Of our recent prcatchera 
in Britain, W’e have notices of J. H. Newman, Frederick Robertson, 
Liddon, and Spurgeon; also of Chalmers, Guthrie, Camllish, and 
Caird. 

This sketch of the history of the pulpit is accompanied with short 
notes on the characteristic features both of tho different periods and of 
the men, and with an ahundant bibliography on all departments of tho 
subject. Perhaps it is this last department that contains most that is 
new to the present generation. Histories of tho pulpit at different 
periods have been very numerous, far beyond tho general supposition. 
The existence of so many gifted preachers in all ages and countries, 
aud*of so many works about them, is a striking testimony to the 
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vitality of the pulpit in tho past, and to its prospects of endurance 
in tho future. (See ante , Chapters i, n. and m.) 

ILL Praktische Tiieolooik.— •]. Tho idea of practical theology. 
2. The History [many casual notices occur earlier, but only in tno 
nineteenth century is it a branch of scientific theology]. 3. Method. 
4. Literature [very full, including books on tho various departments 
of spiritual life and culture, e.g. for rich and poor, sick and dying, 
mourners, doubters and disbelievers; mostly German, some English]. 


The author has reeoived tho following notes from liis learned and 
accomplished friend, tho Rev. Professor Salmond, D.D., of Aberdeen, 
a well-known proficient in German Theology. 

Among tho older books of real value :— « 

1. Ehrenfeucdter. Prdktische Theologie. Gottingen, 1859. 

2. A. Schweitzer. Pastor a l-theol ogi e. Leipzig, 1876. 

3. Th. Harnack. [Father of Professor Adolf Harnack of Berlin.] 
Praktische Theologie. Erlangen, 1877. 

4. G. von Zezschwitz. System der praktischen Theologie. [Very 
good.] Leipzig, 1870-78. 

6. W. Otto. Orundsiige der evangeluchen praktischen Theologie. 
Dillenburg, 1867. 

6. W. Otto. Evangelische praktische Theologie. Gotha, 1869- 
1870. 

7. R. KObel. Umri88 der Pastoraltheologie. Stuttgart, 1874. 
Books on Katechetik, Cultus, etc., e.g. — 

8 . G. von ZezSciiwitz. System der christlichkirchl. Katechetik. 
Second Edition, Leipzig, 1872-74. (Tho largest and complctcst book 
I know on the subject.) 

9. R. KilttEL. Katechetik. Stuttgart, 1877. 

10. K. R. HAOENnACii. Grundlinien der Liturgik und Homiletik. 
Leipzig, 1863. 

11. E. L. Th. Henke. Vorlesungen uhtr Liturgik und Homiletik. 
Hallo, 1876. 


12. Cn. Palmer. Evangelische Homiletik. Stuttgart, Fifth 
Edition, 1867. [Much recommended.] 

13. A. F.C. Vilmar. Lehrbuch der Pastoral-Tlieologie. Giitersloh, 
1872. 

14. W. Lon®. Der evangelische Qeistliche. Stuttgart, Third 
Edition, 1876. 

Among moro recent books, these are best known to me :— 

15. Prof. Alfred Krauss. Lehrbuch der praktischen Theologie. 
2 vols. Freiburg, J. C. B. Mohr, 1890-93. 

16. Prof. R. Cur. Achelib. Praktische Theologie (in t\o Spnrn- 
lung theologischer Lehrbiicher series). Freiburg: J. C. £L/Mohr, 
2 vols., 1890-92. 

17. Claus Harms. Pastoral-Theologies in Reden an Theologie - 
studierende. New Edition. Gotha : Porthes, 1891. 

18. Zimmer. Handbibliothek der praktischen Theologie. Gotha: 
Perthes, 1892, 
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19. To. Christlieb. Homihtik Vorlcsungen; Lotg. von Tk. 
Haarbtch Basel; Jaeger und Korber, 1893. 

20. E. Cur. Achklis. Praktische Theologie (in the Orundriss 
der theologischen Wissenschaften series; a smaller form or con¬ 
densed edition of the work appears in the Sammhmg theologischer 
Lehrbiicher series). Freiberg, J. 0. B. Mohr. 

21. Samndung von LchrbUckem der rtraktmh.cn Theologit in 
gedrdngter Darstellung. A series of small vols. of sixty or seventy 

K cach, edited by H. Bering in Virbindung mit J. Hcsekiel, K. 

)r, G. Rictschel, E. Sachse, P. Wurster. Published by Reuther 
und Reicliard, Berlin, 1894, etc. 

22. F. Zimmer. Die Grundlegnng der praktischen Theologit. 
Berlin : Reuther nnd Reichard, 1894. 

To this list of Professor Salmond’s, another friend adds— 

23. Nitzscii. Praktische Theologie, especially voL iii. i— Die 
eigenthiimliche Seelctipflege des Pvangelischen Hirtenamtcs, mit 
Riickricht an/ die innere Mission. 

4.—DUTCH WRITERS. 

The fullest book in any language on Homilctical and Pastoral 
Theology is that of tho late Professor J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., 
of whiim an English translation has been published, ontitled Practical 
Theology: a Manual for Theological Students, translated by Maurice 
J. Evans, B. A In this massive volume of more than 600 pages, we have 
ample treatises on Homiletics, Liturgies, Catechetics, and Poimeriics, 
eacn branch bcin^ discussed with ampule recognition of underlying 
principles and the authority of Scripture, largo knowledgo of 
Christian history and biography, ana an almost inexhaustible 
acquaintance with the literature of tho subject. The tone is sensible, 
earnest, devout; nnd the only serious drawback to the book is that, 
being so long, it can hardly be mastered by tho student, who would 
often prefer to get the gist of tho subject in smaller compass. 

5.—BRITISH WRITERS. 

1. William Perkins. The Art of Prophesying; or a Treatise , 
concerning the only true manner and method of preaching. a.d. 1613. 
[Once very celebrated.] 

2. Richard Baxter. Oildas Salvianus , the Reformed Pastor: 
shouting the Nature of the Pastoral Work , especially in Private 
Instruction and Catechizing, a.d. 1656. [Founded on Acts xiL 
28, chiefly on personal dealing with souls. Baxter’s Life and Times 
contains full statements of his pastoral methods, especially his 
catechizing, at Kidderminster.] 

3. Georoe Herbert. A Priest to the Temple: or, the Country 
Parson , his Character and Rule of Holy Life. [Devout, simple, 
quaint, with High-church flavour.l 
4. Gilbert Burnet, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. A Discourse of 
the Pastoral Care. a.d. 1692. [Chiefly on Parochial duties.] 
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5. Bisnop Wilkins. Ecclesiastes; or, a Discount concerning the 
Gift of Preaching, as it falls under the Units of Art. [A work much 
esteemed in its day.] 

6. Gilbert Gerard, D.D. The Pastoral Care. 

7. George Campbell, D.D. Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence. 

8 . Philip Doddridok, Lectures on Preaching and the Ministerial 
Office. 

9. Georqe Hill, D.D. Counsels concerning the duties of the 
Pastoral Office. 

10 . Stevenson MacGill, D.D. Considerations addressed to a 
Young Clergyman on some Trials of Principle and Character which 
may arise in the course of Aw Ministry. 

11. Adam Clarke, LL.D. Letter to a Preacher on his Entrance 
into the Work of the Ministry. 

12. Rev. Archibald Bruce. Introductory and Occasional 
Lectures, for forming the Minds of Young Men intending the Holy 
Ministry to Theological and Useful Learning , Religion, and Good 
Manners. With Preface by Thomas M'Crie, D.D. [Mr. Bruce was 
Professor to tho Secession Church ; an able and remarkable man.] 

13. Henry Foster Burder. Mental Discipline; or. Hints on 
the Cultivation of Moral and Intellectual Habits. Addressed to 
Students in Theology and Young Preachers. 

14. W. Gresley. Ecclesiastes Anglicanus : a Treatise on Preach¬ 
ing, as adapted to a Church of England Congregation. 

15. Robert Vaugiian, D.D. The Modem Pulpit viewed in 
Relation to the Slate of Society. 

16. Rev. Charles Simeon. Horn Homileticas; or, Discourses 
digested into one continued Series, and forming a Commentary on 
every Book of the Old and New Testament. 21 volumes. 

17. Rev. Charles Bridoes. The Christian Ministry, with an 
Inquiry into the Causes of its Inefficiency, and with a Special 
Reference to the Ministry of the Establishment. 

18. Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D. The Acquirements and Principal 
Duties of the Parish Priest. 

19. Archbishop Wiiately. The Parish Pastor. [Six Lectures : 
I. Tho Parochial System, embracing the chief pastoral duties of the 
ministry. II. Explanations of tho Bible. III. Explanations of the 
Prayer Boot IV - . On Baptism. V. On tho Lord's Supper. VI. 
Christian Moral Instruction, showing the right place and great 
importance of ethical Christjan teaching. Dr. Whately shows his 
characteristic dislike of everything priestly by using the terms 
Pastor and Minister, and avoiding the terms Clergyman and Clergy.] 

20. Rev. Daniel Moore, Thoughts on Preaching, especially in 
Relation to the Requirements ofthe Age. 

21. Rev. John Brown. The Christian Pastor’s Manual. [A 
Selection of Tracts by Jennings, Booth, Krskine, Watts, Mason, 
Bostwich, Newton, Scott, and CeciL] 

22. Rev. John Anokll James. An Earnest Ministry the Want 
of the Times. The Church in Earnest. 
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23. Rev. William Author. The Tongue of Fire. [Admirably 
rousing and earnest J 

24. Charles J. Brown, D.D. The Ministry, being Addresses to 
Students of Divinity. 

25. 0. H. Spurokon. Lectures to my Students. Threo volumes. 
[Racy, practical, solemn, yet sometimes humorous; often pointed 
and powerful, with constant application to highest ends of the 
ministry. Tho third series is on The Art of Illustration.] 

20. Patrick Fairrairn, D.D. Pastoral Theology. [A post¬ 
humous volume, marked by combination of sobriety with evangelical 
earnestness, and showing results of much reading and thinking!] 

27. Sturtevant., S. T. The Preacher's Manual. 

28. Octavius Winslow, D.D. Eminent Holiness Essential to an 
Efficient Ministry. 

29. Potter. Sacred Eloquence and the Theory and Practice of 
Preaching. [A Roman Catholic author, strongly against reading of 
sermons.] 

30. Joseph Parker, D.D. Ad Clerum: Advice to a Young 
Preacher. [Characteristically unconventional and vigorous.] 

31. James Beoo, D.D. The Art of Preaching. 

32. Canon Liddon, D.D. Clerical Life and Work: A Collection 
of Sermons. 

33. Papers on Preaching. (By various—B alwin, Rainv, eta) 
1887. 

34. Rev. William Ross, LL.D. Glimpses of Pastoral Work in 
Covenanting Times. A Record of the Labours of Andrew Donaldson , 
A.M., Minister of Dalgety , Fifeshire, 1644-1602. 

35. G. W. Sprott, D.D. The Worship and Offices of the Church 
of Scotland, 1882. 

36. Rev. H. W. Smith. The Pastor as Preacher. 1882. 

37. The Book of Common Order, or Knox's Liturgy. 

38. Euchologion , or Book of Common Order. 

39. C. G. M‘Crie, D.D. Scotland’s Presbyterian Worship Histori¬ 
cally Treated (Cunningham Lectures, 1892). 

40. D. D. Bannerman, D.D. Worship of the Presbyterian Church 
and Liturgies. 1884. 

41. W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. I. For the Work of the 
Ministry [tho present volume], II. The Public Ministry and Pastoral 
Methods of our Lord. III. The Preachers of Scotland from the Sixth 
to the Nineteenth Century (Cunningham Lectures, 1888). 

. 42. J. Stalker, D.D. The Preacher and his Models (Yale 
Lectures, 1891). 

43. J. Ker, D.D. Lectures on the History of Preaching. [Chiefly 
of the oarly Church ; of modem preaching, only German.] 

44. Rev. H. C. G. Moule. To my Younger Brethren. Chapters 
on Pastoral Life and Work. 1892. ’ 

45. Echoes from the Welsh Hills: or, Reminiscences of the Preachers 
and People of Wales. 
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6 . AMERICAN WRITERS. 

1 . Cotton Mather, “ Manndnctio ad Minister inm ” ; the Student 
and the Preacher. [Tho first work written in America on the subject 
—about a.d. 1710.] 

2. Ebenkzkr Pouter, D.D. Lectures on Homiletics and Preach¬ 
ing , and on Public Prayer. 

3. Daniel P. Kidder, D.D. Treatise on Homiletics; designed to 
Illustrate the True Theory and Practice of the Preaching of the Gospel. 

4. William T. O. Siiedd.D.D. Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. 
[Remarkable as exemplifying tho union of the philosophy and practice 
of homiletics.! 

5. James W. Alexander, D.D. Thoughts on Prcachiiig, being 
Contnbutions to Homiletics. [Fragmentary, but vivid, unconventional, 
full of historical, practical, ana spiritual interest.] 

G. Samuel Miller, D.D. Letters on Clerical Manners and 
Habits; addressed to a Student in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton , N.J. [This book is almost unique. It corresponds with 
its title, and bears mainly on clerical habits and manners: The author 
is especially desirous that ministers should be free from low, coarse, 
and vulgar manners. Ho goes down to tho minutest details of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness—tho hands, tho hair, and tho nails. He touches tho 
seieneo of otiquette, loves good-breeding and pleasant manners, and 
would have no boors in the ministry.] 

7. Rev. H. Humphrey. Thirty-four Letters to a Son in the 
Ministry. [Embraces many details on minute questions connected 
with ministerial work, not often takon up.] 

8 . W. II. Muncu, D.D. Essays on the Sacred Ministry , selected 
from the Bibliotheca Sacra and other American periodicals. 

9. J. A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D. 1 . On the Preparation and 
Delivery of Sermons. 11 . On the History of Preaching. 

10. James Mason Hoppin, D.D. 1 . Office and Work of the 
Christian Ministry, n. Homiletics, in. Pastoral Theology (being 
I. and 11 . combined). 

11. Rev. Henry 0. Fish. History and Repository of Pulpit 

Eloquence. 2 vols. \ 

12. Sprague. A nnals of the American Pulpit. 5 vofo. 

13. J. S. Spencer, D.D. A Pastor’s Sketches. \ 

14. Yale Lectures on Preaching. This is now a yearlAseries, to 
which useful contributions have been made by Henry Ward 
Beecher, John Hall, D.D.; W. M. Taylor, D.D.; R. W. Dale, 
Bishop Simpson, Howard Crosby, D.D.; Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
D.D .; J. Stalker, D.D., and others. Tho lectures of Phillips 
Brooks are eminently fresh and suggestive. 

15. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. How to be a Pastor. 

16. Storrs, RvS., D.D. Preaching without Notes. 

17. Taylor, W. M., D.D. The Ministry of the Word. Scottish 
Pulpit from the Reformation. 
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Action in preaching, 100. 

Adaptation to audience, 55. 

Add won and the Spectator, 07, 
176, 254. 

Affectionateness In preaching, 68. 

Alexander, I>r. J, W., on preach¬ 
ing on great subjects, 10*. His 
book, 200. 

Alford, Dean, on single books of 
Bible, 136. 

Ambrose as a preacher, 39. 

American preachers, their quali¬ 
ties, 49. 

Anselm and medieval preachers, 
43. 

Apostolio preaching, its qualities, 
37. 

Anxions, on dealing with the, 
273. 

Aquinas, Thos., on preaehiug, 

Arresting element in preaching, 
56, 197, 

Arnold, Dr., sermon by, 115. 

Art, Christian, best when biblical, 
5. 

Articulation, importance of, 158. 

Arthur, Rev. \V., his book, 208. 

Ashley, J. M., his book, 292. 

Attention, power of giving, 108. 

Auguafcino as a preacher, 39; devo¬ 
tional writings, 82; book on 
ministry, 291. 

Bannerman, Dr. D.D., his book, 
298. 

Baptism, service of, 207. 

Baptized children, duty to, 295. 

Barrow as a preaeher, 46; on the 
Creed, 135. 

Basil as a preacher, 39. 

Bautain, M., on extempore preach¬ 
ing, 146 ; his book, 292. 

Baxter, Richard, on preaching, 
46 ; on care of souls, 82; his 
book, 296. 

Beauty of style, 96, 257. 

Beecher, H. W„ on preaching, 
83; his book, 299. 

*» 


Begg, James, D.D., his book, 298. 
Bengel, ways of reading Bible, 
78. 

Berkeley, Bishop, on delivery and 
pronunciation, 151. 

Bernard and mediicval preaching, 
41, 43; devotional writings, 82; 
book, 291. 

Bible, originality of tho, 6. 

-variety of the, 8, 

-way of studying, 78. 

-public reading of, 172. 

Biblical preaching, 4, 10, 51. 
Bible-classes, 199, 266. 

-books soitable for, 201. 

Biographies of Scripture, for 
preochiog, 135. 

Blackie’s definition of a preacher, 
67- 

Blaikie, W. G., D.D., his books, 
, 298. 

Blair, Dr. Hugh, as a preacher, 
48. , 

Blunt, Rev. J. J., his book, 297- 
Bonaventura, his book, 291. 
Bonar’s Visitor’s Text-Book, 263. 
llorroineo, his hook, 292. 

Bossuct as a preaoher, 45, 77. 
Boston as a preacher, 48. 
Bourdaloue as a preacher, 45, 117. 
Bridges, Rev. C., his book, 297. 
Bright, John (as to style), 97. 
Broadus, his books, 299. 
Brougham, Lord, on re-writing, 97. 
Brown, Dr. C. J., on public prayer, 
175; his book, 298. 

Brown, John, D.D., hie book, 
297. 

Bruce, Rev. Archibald, his book, 
297. 

Bungenor, his book, ^92. 

Bunyan, beauty of his style, 96; 
picture of the preacher, 239; 
his idiomatic writing, 254. 
Border, H. F., his book, 297. 
Burnet, Bishop, character of the 
minister, 240; his book, 296. 
Burns, W. C., his realising of the 
unseen, 68. 
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Call to tub MiNiimiY, 13. 

Campbell, Principal George, on 
figure* of speech, 256; hi* book, 
297. 

Carelessness in public prayer, 167. 

Catechizing, 198, 207. 

Chalmers, Dr., as a preacher, 49 5 
amplitude of style, 95; way of 
announcing his subject, 119; ex¬ 
pository preaching, 130.; advico 
as to preaching, 148j on spiritual 
character, 230. 

Character, influence of, 239. 

Charles 11 . on reading sermons, 
140, 

Chenovri&re, his book, 292. 

Children, naturalness of manner, 
154. 

-services for, 195. 

Chillingworth, Dr., beginning of a 
sermon, 110 . 

Choice of texts, 100. 

Cbristlicb, his writings on Homi¬ 
letics, eto., 293, 294. 

Chrysostom as a preacher, 39; ex¬ 
tempore touches, 138; his book, 
291. 

Chureh courts, attendance at, 231. 

Claude, M., composing sermons, 
120*424 ; his book, 292. 

Clarke, Dr. Adam, his book, 297. 

Clearness necessary in preaching, 
53, 90,255. 

Clement of Alexandria, 38. 

Common worship, true idcaof, 168. 

Communicants, young, 202. 

Conclusion of sermon, 124. 

Controversy, spirit of, 235. 

Conversational style, 87. 

Conversion, first requisite to a 
minister, 18. 

Coqucrel, A., his book, 292. 

Cottage lectures, 210. 

Counsel, spiritual, 270. 

Cowper, Wm., anecdote of, 115. 

Cuylcr, T. L., D.D., his book, 299. 

Cyril of Jerusalem as a preacher, 
39, 291. 

Cyril of Alexandria as a preacher, 
139. 

Dante, his moral power, 6. 

Death-bed, visits at, 191. 

Deacons in New Testament, 219. 


Decision of character in ministeri:, 
240. 

Dclivory, various modes of, 138. 

-meaning of term, 149. 

Denominations, relations to other, 
229. 

Devotional services, 165. 

Discipline for preaching, 77. 
Divisions of sormons, 120. 
Doddridge, Dr., on pastoral visi- 
’ tatlon, 183 ; his book, 297. 
Durability of biblical preaching, 
10 . 

\ 

Earnestness in preacuinq, 66. 
Eastlake, Lady, on biblical art, 6 . 
Edwards, President, warm logic, 
58; long sermon, 109; the “pro¬ 
position,” 119; on pastoral visi 
tatlon, 189; on revivals, 215.- 
Elders In New Testament, 218. 
Elocution, importance of, 151. 
Eloauence dofinod by Vinet, 110. 
English pulpit, its ohnraeter, 47. 
Erasmus, his book, 292. 

Erskine, R. and E., 47, 117. 
Expository lectures, 127. 
Extempore preaching, 142. 

Eye, power of the, 102. 

Fairbairn, Principal Patrick, 
his rook, 298. 

Face, expression of, 101. 

Faust, quotation on preaehing, 154. 
F4nelon as a preacher, 45; his 
book, 292. 

Figures of speech, 255. 

Fishj Rev. H. C., his book, 299. 
Flavel and the Nonconformist 
pulpit, 46. 

Fhiehier as a preacher, 46. 

Foree of style, importance of, 93, 
254. 

Franklin as a writer, 97. 
Frankness, power of, 244. 

Fraser, Dr., on single books of 
Bible, 136. 

Free prayer, 1G5. 

French preaching, 44, 146, 294. 
Fulness of style, 94, 256. 

Funerals, services at, 238. 

Gaussen of Saumur, his book, 

292. r * • ;, v - 
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Gerard, Dr., his book, 297. 

German pulpit, 44. / 

Gorman Writers on Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology, 21)5-0. 

Gostnro in preaching, 160. 

Gibbon, Edward, as a writer, 97. 

Gilbortof Novigcntiuin, his book, 
291. 

Goethe quoted, 154. 

Gravity in ministers,^!. 

Gregory Nazianzen as a preacher, 
39; hio book, 291. 

-of Nyssa as a preacher, 39. 

Greslcy, W., his book, 297. 

Gnthrio, Rev.Dr.,“Firelow,”53; 
illustrations, 59; a dramatio 
beginning, 117. 

Gnthrio, \Vm., and the old Scotch 
pro&ohers, 48. 

Hall, Robert, asapreacher, 134. 

Hall, Dr, John, his book, 296. 

Hamilton, Dr. James, on gesture, 
160; on science, 278. 

Handel’s music, its power, 5. 

Heathenism, home, causes of, 277. 

Helpers in early Church, 219. 

Henry, Matthew, running com¬ 
mentary, 136. 

Herbert, Georgo, on gravity, 243; 
dress, etc., 250; his book, 29G. 

Herder, Von, as a preacher, 44. 

Hill, Principal, his book, 297. 

Homo mission work, 225, 277. 

-books, 2251 

Hoppin, J. M., his books, 299. 

Howo and the Nonconformist 
preachers, 46. 

Hullah on the voice, 156. 

Humbert do Romanis, his book, 
291. 

Humphrey,Rev. H., his book, 299. 

Hymns in worship, 170. 

Ignatius on pastoral visitation, 
183. 

Illustrations in preaching, 59. 

Inner life to be cultivated, 250. 

Instruction an object of preaehing, 
28. 

Instrument, the true preacher an, 
63. 

Institutions, public, and tho minis¬ 
ter, 227. . 


Intellect in the ministry, 21, 75. 

Interesting discourso, 04. 

Introduction of sermon, 112. 

Jauks, Rev. J. A., his book, 294. 

Jay, Rov. W. of Rath, on Froueh 
preachers, 45 ; on pastoral visi¬ 
tation, 189. 

Jcromo as a preacher, 39; his 
book, 291. 

Johnson, Samuel, on sermons, 4. 

Krr, Rev. Dr. John, beginning 
of nis sermons, 116, 241; his 
book, 299. 

Kidder, Dr. D. P., his book, 299. 

Knox, John, as a preacher, 48; 
beginning of a sermon, 114,241. 

Le Maitrk, iiis book, 292. , 

Lay Preachor, 110. 

Lectures, subjects for, 13*1. 

Leighton, Archbishop, as a 
preacher, 49, 183. 

Length of sermon, 108. 

Liddon, Canon, as a preachor, 58; 
beginning of his sermons, 113, 
241. 

Literature and tho ministry,6,236. 

Liturgies, arguments pro and con., 
165. 

lord’s Prayer, use of, 177. 

Lord’s Supper, administration of, 

202 . 

Luther as a preacher, 43. 

Macoill, Rev. Dr. S., ms book, 
297. 

Marriages, services at, 206. 

Massillon as a preacher, 45, 145. 

Mather, Cotton, his book, 299. 

Maury, Cardinal, his book, 292. 

M'Choync, Rev. R. M., on pro¬ 
paring to preach, 70. 

M’Crie, C. G., D.D., his book, 298. 

M'Laurin, John, sermon by, 148. 

Mediaival preachers, 41. 

Meditation, need of, 79. 

Moore, Rev. Daniel, his book, 297. 

Miller, ltov. Dr. S., his book, 299. 

Ministerial meetings, 231. 

Ministry, call to, 13. 

-tho word, the instrument of, Z 

■-the grand purpose of, 1. 
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Ministry a living agency, 152. 

Missionary prayer-meetings, 211. 

Monod, Adolphe,"on delivery, 140, 
166, 159, 102. 

Moody, D. L., preparing to speak, 
09 . 

Moulo, H. C. G., his book, 298. 

March, I)r. W. H., his book, 299. 

Neale, J. M.. ms book, 292. 

Newman, Drr J. H., beginning of 
hlB sermons, 110, 118; his 
oleamoss, 254. 

Newton, Rov. R., sermons to 
young, 197. 

Novelty in preaching, 7. 

Obscure spheres, 77. 

Oosterzee, J. J. van, his book on 
Practical Theology, 296. 

Openness in ministers, 243. 

Organisation of work, 217. 

Ongen a a a preacher, 38; on prayer, 
1»5. 

♦Originality in preaching, 6. 

Osterwald (of NouchAtel), his 
book, 296. 

Paley, clear style 0 #, 254. 

Parker, Joseph, D.D., his book, 
298. 

Parts, component, of the sermon, 
172. 

Pastoral intercourse, 181. 

Patristic preaching, 58. 

——writers on Homiletics, 291. 

Perkins, W„ his book, 296. 

Persuasion an object of preaching, 
29. 

Philanthropy and Christian love, 
17. 

Physical qnalificationaforminiatry; 

Pitt, William, oa a speaker, 97- 

Plan of sermons, 104. 

Piayfulneasqualifyinggravity,364. 

Polycarp and weight ol character, 
239. 

Pond, D., on revivals, 213. 

Porter, Dr. E., his book, 299. 

Potter, his book, 298, 

Prayer, publio, 173. 

——'-faults of, 178. 


Prayer-mcotings, 209, 282, 285. 
Preaching, words denoting, 27. 
Preaching, effective, 51, 63. 

-and prayer, connection of, 

167. 

Preaching prayers, 173. 

Priesthood v . ministry, 2, 3. 
Preparation for preaching, 74.' 
Presbyterian system of work, 217. 
Pronunciation, Importance of, 150. 
Psalmody, especial importance of, 
172. 

Psalms in worship, 169. 

Publio character of ministers, 227. 
Pulpit, history of, 37. 

-current objections to, 30, 35. 

Punctuality iu ministers, 248. 
Puritan writers, 200. 

Quotations in prayer, need of 
accuracy in, 178. 

Reading* Sermons, 139. 

Reciting sermons, 142. 

Recreation of ministers, 245. 
Recreation, general advice often 
asked on, 275. 

Refinement of manner, 249. 
Reformation preaching, 42. 
Reinhardt as a preacher, 44. 
Religious conversation, 187. 
Reuohlln, his book, 292. 

Reviews, articles on preaching in. 
299. 

Revival meetings, 212, 203. . 
Ritualism v. Preaching, 2, 30. 
Robertson, Rev. P. W., as a 
preacher, 115, 294. 

Rollock and early Scotch preaohers, 
48. 

Ross, Dr. W., his book, 298. 

Rue, La, as a preacher, 45. 
Running commentaries, 209. 

Sanderson, Bishop, as a 
PREACHER, 147. 

Saurin, M., as a preacher, 44. 
Savonarola, as a preacher, 42,294. 
Sceptical persons, on dealing with, 

Science and the ministry, 236. 
Scotch theology and preaching, 34., 
——. pulpit and preachers, 49. 
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Scotch voice and spcakiDg, 156. 

Shakespeare, element of his moral 
power, 6. 

Shedd, Dr., quotations from, 70, 
93,105,129,299. 

Shorter Catechiam for Bible 
Claeses, 200, 267. 

Sick, visits to, 190, 239. 

Simeon, Rev. Charles, 105; his 
book, 297. 

Smith, H. W., his book, 298. 

Society, on mingling with, 244. 

Social qualifications for ministry, 
23. 

Social questions and the ministry, 
23. 

South, Dr., os a preacher, 147. 

Spener. the Pietist os a preacher, 
44, 294. 

Spencer, J. S., his book, 299. 

Spencer of Liverpool on texts, 102. 

Sprague, hiB boon, 299. 

Sprott, G.'W., his book, 298. 

Spurgeon, Rev. C. H., on material 
for preaching, 80 ; as a speaker, 
146 ; his book, 298. 

St. Cyrun on preaching, 74. 

Stalker, J., D.D., his hook, 298. 

Stores for preaching, 119. 

Storrs, Dr., his book, 299. 

Stnrtevant, his book, 298. 

Style for pulpit, 86^253. 

Superville, hi. de, as a preacher, 44. 

Sympathy with Christ, 18. 

-with hearers, 170. 

System, in work, 186. 
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ALL THROUGH THE DAY. A Precept and Meditation 
for Every Day in the Month. lGmo, Is. 

“IN THE MORNING.” A Scripture Prayer and a Medita¬ 
tion for each Morning in the Month. lGmo, Is. 

“IN THE EVENING.” Thirty-one Scripture Promises, 
with a Meditation for E^pry Evening in the Month. lGmo, Is. 

THE SHIELD, THE SWORD, AND THE BATTLE! 
Crown lGmo, la. 

YOUR SUNDAYS. Fifty-two short Readings, especially 
intondcd for Schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BELLS OF ST. PETER’S, and Other Papers on 
Gobpkl Troth. lGmo, la. 

YOUR INNINGS. A Book lor Schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 
Is. Gd. 

HIS STEPS AS TRACED IN THE GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo, la. Gd. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE; or, Salvation Full and Free. 

lGmo, la. „ 

STRONG AND FREE. A Book for Young Men. lGmo, la. 
BRIGHT AND FAIR A Book for Young Ladiea. JGmo, Is. 

FOLLOW THE LEADER. Counaels on the Christian Life. 
lGmo, la. Gd. 

DAY BY DAY ;*Or, Counsels to Christians on the Details of 
Every-day Life. Cheap Edition. lGmo, Is. Gd. 

NOT YOUR OWN. Counsels to Young Christians. 16mo, Is. 
LITTLE FOXES : And How to Catch Them. 16mo, Is, . 
MY SPECTACLES: And What 1 Saw with Them. lGmo, Is. 
BENEATH THE CROSS. Counsels, Meditations, and 

Prayers for Communicants. lGmo, la. 

SAFE AND HAPPY. Words of Help and Encouragement 
•to Young Women. With Prayera for Dally Uao. lGmo, la. 
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By Prof. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 

FOR THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY: A Manual of 
HomilotWiil and Pastoral Theology. New Edition, Corrected, 
and witlrEnlarged Appendices. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

By the late Rev. AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A., 

Hon. Canon of Christ Chckoh, Oxford. 

GOD IS LOVE, and other Sermons. Recently Published. 

Extra crowii fivo, Gs, 

"Terse, practical, full of spiritual fervour and ethical insight."— Timet. 

By the Rev. ERNEST BOYS, M.A. 

THE SURE FOUNDATION; or, Thoughts on the Believer’s 

Safety. lGmo, Is. 

REST UNTO YOUR SOULS; or, The Enjoyment of Peace. 

lGmo/ la. 

FILLED WITH THE.SPIRIT i or, Scriptural Studies about 

the Holy Ghost. IGifto, Is. 

THE CONSECRATED LIFE; or, Thoughts on Practical 

Religion. 16mo, Is. 

CONSECRATED RECREATION ; or, The Christian’s 

Leisure Time. 16mo, Is. 

MY LORDS MONEY; or, The Consecration of Talents. 
16mo, la,' * 
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NISBET’S MINIATURE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS. 

lied Lino Editions. Crown lGmo. Uniformly bound in cloth. Is. 
each; with gilt edges, Is. Gd. ; half bound, gilt top, Is. 6d.; 
paste grain, 2s. 6d. each. 

i. BOGATZKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY. 

2 : keble’s Christian year. 

3 . THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (Thomas a Kkupw). 
i. THE rOEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 

6. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
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By the Re>. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 

IN CHRISTO; or, The Monogram of St. Paul. Crown 

8vo, 6s. , 

CLEFTS OF THE ROCK ; or, The BelievePa Grounds of. 

Confidence in Christ. Crown 8vo, 6s. -t \ 

PALMS OF ELIM ; or, Rest and Refreshment in the 
Valley. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

NOONTIDE AT SYOHAR ; or, The Story of Jacob’s Well. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, ^rowo 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

EVENTIDE AT BETHEL; or, The Night Dream of the 
Desert, Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

THE GRAPES OF'ESHCOL : or. Gleanings from the Laud 
of Promise. Crown 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

SUNSETS ON THE HEBREW MOUNTAINS. With 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK ; or* The Keeper of' 
Israel and the Sheep of His Pasture. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

MEMORIES OF BETHANY. With Frontispiece, brown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 

MEMORIES OF OLIVET. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 3s. Gd. 

MEMORIES OF PATMOS ; or, Some of the Great Words 
and Visions of the Apocalypse, With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Gd. 

CAST THY BURDEN ON THE LORD. A Scripture 
Text-Book. 32m<>, Is. ; paper oover, 6d. 

STRENGTH FOR THE DAY. A Daily Book in the 

Words of Scripture for Morning and Evening. With an Intro¬ 
duction. IGino, Is. Gd. ^ * 

VOICES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND SHADOWS 
OF THE GREAT ROCK. Squaro 16mo, Is. Gd. 

THE GATES OF PRAYER A Book of Private Devotion 
for Morning and Evening. 16mo, Is. Gd. 

THE MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES AND 
FAITHFUL PROMISER. In one Vol. 16mo, 2s. 

FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. Being a Life of the Apostle 
Designed for Youth. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., 

Author of “Making the Most of Life,” Ac. Ac. 

GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S, WINDOW. Small 
crown 8ro, with Portrait. Gilt topi 2s. Cd. 

GIRLS: Faults and Ideals. With Quotations from Girls’ 

Letters. Crown 8vo, Cd. 

YOUNG MEN: Faults and Ideals. With Quotations 
from Young Men's Letters. Crown 8vo, Gd. 


By MATOHEW HENRY. 

EXPOSITION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. £2 2 0 

With Practical Remarks and Observations— &Hd 

£1 116 
per Bet 


In Nine Volumes. Imp. 8vo; £2, 2s. Net , 

In Si* Volumes. Medium 8vo, £1, Hs. Gd. Net. 


By HARRIET E. COLVILE. 

THE WAY SHE TROD. A Study. Small crown 8vo> 
2s. 6d. 

■ “ 'The Way She Trod 1 is a study of tho development of religious sentiment 
and belief in a girl’s character. Seolman. 

FLOWER VOICES. With Illustrations. Demy 16mo, la. 
WAFTED SEEDS. With Illustrations. Demy 16mo, Is.' 


By Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 

WELL BEGUN. A Book for Young Men. Crown, 8vo, 6s. 
NONE LIKE IT. A Plea for the Old Sword. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TO-DAY’S CHRIST. Long fcap., Is. Net. f 


LIST OF BOOKS OF FAMILY PRAYERS, 

By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 

PRAYERS FOR HEART AND HOME. Morning and 
Evening Devotions for One Month for Enmity and Private Use. 
Pott 4to, 2s, 6dV ; - ^ 

By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 

CHURCHMAN'S BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS. 
Printed in Red and Black. Cloth plaiu, pott 4to, 3s. Gd- 
Cloth gilt, burnished red edges, 5s. \ 

By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 

THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER BOOK. Being Prayers for 
the Use of tho Young for'diie Month. Extra pott 8vo, Is. 

By the Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR'WEEKS. Imperial 

16mo, 2s. 6d.. 

By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 

DAILY PRAYERS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD FOR A 
MONTH. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. _ 

By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 

BEFORE HIS FOOTSTOOL, Family Prayers for one 

Month. With Prayers for Special Occasions, and Introduction. 
Ninth Thousand. * Crown 8vo, 3s. 

By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF,. D.D. 

MORNING FAMILY PRAYERS. Small 4to, Gs. Od. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. Small crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

By M. L. M. DAWSON. 

FAMILY, PRAYERS FOR A MONTH. Demy 8vo, 1 b. Gd. 
DAILY PRAYERS FOR BUSY HOMES. lGmo, Gd. 
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